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PREFACE. 


IT  has  been  the  fate  of  ARISTOTLE'S 
writings  to  have  met  with  praife,  and 
cenfure,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
almoft  any  other  man's  :  at  one  time  they 
were  confidered  as  the  fountain  of  all 
knowledge ;  and  to  bring  Ariftotle's  au- 
thority in  defence  of  any  opinion  was 
thought  fufficiently  to  eftablifh  the  truth 
of  it.  Du  Val  clofes  his  defence  of  him 
with  the  following  quotation  from  Philo 
Judseus,  "  What  the  pupil  is  to  the  eye, 
what  the  intelligent  mind  to  animal  life, 
what  Athens  is  to  Greece,  fuch  is  Ariflotle 
in  the  world  of  philofophy  :'  but  thefe 

a  high 
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high  notions  of  his  genius  are  not  now 
entertained  in  many  places,  or  amongft 
many  perfons ;  and,  as  we  often  fee  in 
in  other  particulars,  his  works  are  now 
as  much  degraded  below  their  real  value, 

c?  J 

as  they  were  formerly  exalted  above  it  5 
fo  that  a  candid  reader,  who  had  never 
perufed  any  of  them,  would  naturally  con- 
clude, from  the  general  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  the  truth  muft  be  found 
between  the  two  oppolite  opinions,  and 
that  he  neither  merited  the  unlimited  praife 
which  has  been  beftowed  on  him,  or  de- 
ferved  the  contempt  with  which  he  has 
been  treated.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
an  author,  who  profefled  to  treat  of  every 
thing  which  is  an  objecl:  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  even  to  exhauft  every  fubjecl: 
that  could  come  under  the  examination  of 
human  reafon,  mould  not  have  made  many 
miftakes  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 

be 
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be  very  unreafonable  to  admit,  that  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  learned  world  as  have 
paid  implicit  obedience  to  his  dictates, 
mould  have  been  entirely  governed  by  fa- 
fhion  and  prejudice,  without  once  daring 
to  ufe  their  own  reafon,  in  examining  into 
the  truth  of  the  fyftem  they  adopted  :  fo 
that  would  we  acquire  a  juil  ftandard  of 
the  merit  of  this  celebrated  philofopher, 
we  muft  abate  fomething  from  what  is 
faid  of  him,  both  by  his  admirers  and  his 
defpifers. 

If  any  one  mould  wonder  from  whence 
fuch  ftrong  prejudices  on  each  fide  could 
poffibly  arife,  and  how  it  could  happen, 
that  the  fame  works,  at  different  timesj 
mould  be  confidered  by  different  perfons, 
of  nearly  equal  abilities  in  other  refpe&s, 
as  containing  either  nothing  at  all  valua- 
ble, or  almoft  every  thing,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  thus  accounted  for  :  whenever  there  is 

a  a  a  matter 
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a  matter  in  difpute  between  two  parties, 
there  is  a  propenfity  in  mankind  to  extend 
their  praife  and  blame  far  beyond  the  place 
where  truth  would  fix  it,  and  this  efpeci- 
ally  when  fupported  by  numbers  j  fo  that 
if  we  will  but  confider  the  feuds  which 
Ariftotle  has  occafioned  in  the  literary 
world,  it  is  no  wonder  that  neither  party 
mould  know  where  to  flop.  Another  caufe 
for  thefe  prejudices  may  be  found  in  the 
difficulty  of  his  writings.  What  a  Man  has 
fpent  the  beft  part  of  his  life  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of,  he  will  not  eafily  allow 
to  be  of  but  little  value,  and  independent 
of  felf  efteem,  his  mind,  long  habituated 
to  one  train  of  thinking,  comes  in  time  to 
have  his  ideas  very  diftincl:  and  very  clear ^ 
and  the  truths  which  he  collects  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  reading  being  exactly  con- 
formable to  thofe  principles  which  he  at 
firft  laid  down  as  axioms,  no  wonder  that 

4  he 
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he  mould  give  his  aflent  to  what  he  meets 
with  in  an  author,  that  he  has  paid  fuch 
attention  to,  and  be  eager  to  eftablifh  the 
credit  of  a  book,  in  which  his  own  is  fo 
much  abforbed,  that  if  he  admits  that  it 
contains  little  elfe,  but  what  is  falfe,  fri- 
volous, or  unintelligible,  he  muft  allow 
that  his  own  ftudies  have  been  miferably 
mifapplied  j  but  if  their  difficulty  may 
prejudice  men  who  have  been  long  conver- 
fant  in  Ariftotle's  writings,  in  favour  of 
them,  there  are  other  motives,  equally  co- 
gent, to  induce  fome  perfons,  on  the  fame 
account,  to  be  as  eager  in  depreciating 
them  :  for  what  fo  good  an  excufe  for  not 

o 
taking  the  pains  to  underfland  an  author, 

as  that  his  wntino-s  are  ufelefs  ?   No  wonder 

o 

then  they  {hould  ihelter  themfelves  under  the 
falhion  of  the  times,  and  join  the  general 
cenfure  of  Ariftotle  as  a  blockhead  * ;  when,, 

fe  Arijlotle,  whom  I  dint  take  to  be  fo  great  a  blockhead  as  tbofe 
do  ivho  never  rea'd  him.  Fielding's  Tom  Jones. 

if 
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if  they  were  prefied  to  know  from  what  part 
of  his  writings  they  formed  fo  decifive  an 
opinion,  they  would  be  forced  (and  furely 
with  a  blufh)  to  acknowledge,  they  never 
read  a  tingle  page  in  any  of  them,  from 
whence  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judg- 
ment from  their  own  experience.  There 
are  others,  who,  not  totally  unacquainted 
with  his  writings,  have  yet  foon  given  over 
the  perufal  of  them,  difgufted  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  language,  the  obfcurity 
of  his  fentiments,  ariling  from  the  concife- 
nefs  of  his  expreffion,  and  above  all  a  pe- 
culiar feverity  of  reafoning,  which  they 
fay  can  afford  no  amufement  to  fcholars  of 
taite  and  genius,  renders  him  fit  to  be 
read  only  by  thofe  who  are  as  dry  as  him- 
felf.  Now,  thouah  I  admit  all  but  the 

'  c? 

conclufive  part  of  thefe  objections,  yet  to 
that  I  mall  oppofe  the  opinion  of  two  moft 
elegant  fcholars,  one  of  whom  literature  ftill 

boafts 
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boafts  of,  while,  alas !  me  is  weeping  over 
the  urn  of  the  other ;  fcholars  who  would 
never  have  recommended  Ariflotle,  was  he 
not  fit  to  be  read  by  men  of  tafte  and  ge- 
nius 5  for  furely  thefe  accomplishments  are 
to  be  met  in  the  higheft  degree  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Warton  and  the  late 
Mr.  Gray;  the  firft  of  thefe  fays,  after 
having  quoted  the  following  character  of 
him  from  Mr.  Pope, 

"  The  mighty  STAGYRITE  firft  left  the  Jhorey 
Spread  all  his  fails >  and  durft  the  deep  explore. 
He  fteerd  fecurely^  and  difcovered  far. 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Mceonian  ftar. 

"  A  noble  and  juft  character  of  the  firft 
and  beft  of  critics !  and  fufficient  to  reprefs 
the  fafhionable  naufeous  petulance  of  feveral 
impertinent  moderns,  who  have  attempted  to 
difcredit  this  great  and  ufeful  writer !  Who- 

o 

ever  furveys  the  variety  and  perfection  of  his 
produftions,  all  delivered  in  the  chafteft  ftyle$ 

in 
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in  the  greateft  order,  and  the  moft  pregnant 
brevity,  is  amazed  at  the  immenfity  of  his 
genius.  His  Logic  is  a  mighty  effort  of  the 
mind  :  in  which  are  difcovered  the  principal 
fources  of  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  de- 
pendencies of  one  thought  upon  another  j 
and  where,  by  the  different  combinations  he 
hath  made  of  all  the  forms  the  underftanding 
can  afTume  in  reafoning,  which  he  hath  for  it, 
he  hath  fo  clofely  confined  it,  that  it  cannot 
depart  from  them  without  arguing  inconfe- 
quentially.  His  Phyfics  contain  many  ufeful 
obfervations,  particularly  his  hiftory  of  ani- 
mals. PI  is  Morals  are  perhaps  the  pureft 
fyftem  in  antiquity.  His  Politics  are  a  moft 
valuable  monument  of  the  civil  wifdom  of  the 
ancients,  as  they  preferve  to  us  the  defcription 
of  feveral  governments,  and  particularly  of 
Crete  and  Carthage,  that  would  otherwife 

O     * 

have  been  unknown.  But  of  all  his  com- 
pofitions  his  Rhetoric  and  Pojtics  are  moft 

corn- 
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complete.  No  writer  has  fhewn  a  greater 
penetration  into  the  recefles  of  the  human 
heart,  than  this  philofbpher  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  rhetoric,  where  he  treats  of  the 
different  manners  and  paffions  that  diftinguim 
each  different  age  and  condition  of  men. 
No  fucceeding  writer  on  eloquence,  not  even 
Tully,  has  added  any  thing  new  or  important 
on  the  fubjecl:." 

"  To  attempt  to  underftand  poetry  without 
having  diligently  digefted  his  poetics,  would 
be  as  abfurd  and  impoffible  as  to  pretend  to  a 
(kill  in  geometry  without  having  ftudied  Eu- 
clid. The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth 
chapters,  wherein  he  has  pointed  out  the  pro- 
pereft  methods  of  exciting  terror  and  pity, 
convince  us,  that  he  was  moil  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  objects  which  moft  forci- 
bly affecl:  the  heart.  The  prime  excellence 
of  this  precious  treatile  is  the  fcholaftic  pre- 
cifion  and  philofbphical  clofenefs  with  which 

b  it 
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it  is  handled,  without  any  addrefs  to  the  paf- 
fions  or  imagination. ': 

o 

Mr.  Gray,  after  having  fpoken  fevere 
enough  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  concifenefs 
of  his  works,  as  well  as  the  corruptions  of 
the  text,  obferves,  however,  that  he  has 
abundance  of  fine  uncommon  things,  which 

O    ' 

makes  him  well   worth    the  pains  he  gives 
one. 

The  judgment  of  fuch  writers  as  thefe 
is  furely  fufficient  to  recommend  at  leaft 
part  of  Ariftotle's  works  to  every  one, 
who  profeiTes  to  read  for  fomething  more 
than  the  amufement  of  an  hour.  But 
would  you  know  of  what  advantage  a  tho- 
roucrh  knowledge  of  this  venerable  antient 

sD  O 

and  his  followers  in  the  peripatetic  philo- 
fophy  is,  to  ftrengthen  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon  and  difcernment,  and  enable  any  one 
to  write,  not  only  with  the  moft  correct 
brevity,  eaiieft  perfpicuity,  and  fulleft  con- 
viction. 
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vi&ion,  but  alfo  with  every  ornament  and 
embellifhment  of  language,  perufe  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  you  will  find 
with  aftonifhment,  that  a  clofe  application 
to  Ariftotle's  writings  has  been  productive 
of  graces,  to  the  growth  of  which  they 
are  generally  thought  to  be  very  unfavour- 
able. 

But  why  muft  our  opinion  of  fo  multi- 
farious as  well  as  voluminous  a  writer  be 
formed  in  the  grofs?  His  productions  may 
have  different  degrees  of  merit ;  is  it  right 
then  to  fix  the  ftandard  of  it  from  our 
opinion  of  one  piece  only?  or  would  it  not 
be  far  better,  to  confider  his  different  writ- 
ings feparately?  that  we  may  form  a  pro- 
per judgment  of  the  different  value  of 
each,  and  at  leaft  know  which  of  them 
are  worth  the  labour  of  underftanding, 
before  we  give  up  the  whole  indifcrimi- 
nately.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  any 

b  2,  one, 
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one,  at  an  early  part  'of  his  life,  and  with 
fufficient  leifure  for  fuch  an  undertaking, 
would  engage  in  the  fevere  talk  of  being 
mafter  of  all  his  works,  they  would  find 
themfelves  fufficiently  repaid  for  their 
trouble :  but  as  few  perfons  can  be  ex- 
pe&ed  to  do  this,  let  me  recommend  fuch 
as  are  of  the  moft  acknowledged  utility, 
and  fo  far  intercede  as  to  prevail,  that  his 
Rhetoric,  his  Poetics,  and  above  all  his 
Politics  or  treatife  on  Government,  may 
not  be  as  unknown  to  any  reader  of  tafte 
and  curiofity,  in  all  but  their  names,  as 
the  cities  of  Pekin  and  Jedda.  The  reader 
may  think,  that  the  preference  I  give  to 

the  latter,  is  a  compliment  to  my  own 
judgment,  in  having  chofe  to  tranllate  it 

rather  than  the  others  j  but  my  recommen- 
dation is  owing  to  the  fubje£r.  it  treats  of: 
it  muft  certainly  excite  every  one's  curiolity, 
to  know  how  mankind  originally  conducted 

themfelves 
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themfelves  in  fo  very  important  a  bufinefs 
as  that  of  living  together,  and  to  trace 
the  firft  origin  of  fociety  from  its  primitive 
rudenefs,  through  the  various  forms  it  has 
purfued,  to  the  perfection,  nay,  and  the 
depravation  alfo,  which  at  fome  periods  it 
has  arrived  at :  nor  is  this  ftudy  lefs  ufeful 
for  the  informing  us  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  fpecies,  and  pointing  out  the  different 
excefles  both  of  vice  and  virtue  which  it 
may  arrive  at  5  and  I  am  perfectly  per- 
fuaded,  had  fome  writers,  particularly  of 
the  laft  century,  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
trufted  more  to  experience,  and  lefs  to 
hypothecs,  they  would  have  given  us  re- 
prefentations  of  human  nature,  far  nearer 
the  truth  than  what  they  have  j  on  this 
account  I  do  not  recommend  this  work  as 
containing  only  a  hiftory  of  the  various 
governments  v/hich  have  in  different  pe- 
riods really  exifted  in  the  world,  but,  as  a 

valuable 
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valuable  curiofity,  (hewing  not  only  how 
men  lived,  but  how  they  thought  in  for- 
mer times  ,  and  furely  an  exacl:  hiftory  of 
this  latter,  collected  only  from  the  muti- 
lated fragments  of  antiquity  which  remain, 
if  candidly  executed,  would  be  no  little 
acquisition  to  every  one  who  would  wifh  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  and  obferve 
the  various  caufes  which  in  fome  particu- 
lars have  warpt  the  underftandings  of  men, 
who  have  in  others  fhewn  fo  much  pene- 
tration and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  the  moft  perfect  maftery  of  rea- 
foning :  and  though,  in  fome  places  of  this 
work,  the  difputative  part  may  not  be  very 
interefting  to  a  modern  reader,  yet  the 
whole  claims  his  moft  attentive  perufal,  as 
containing  examples  which  may  be  copied 
with  advantage  in  every  age  by  every  go- 
vernment, and  reafoninor  which  is  founded 

'  o 

on  eternal  truths.      Nor  need  I  confine  my 

recom- 
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recommendations  to  the  fpeculative  only, 
but  to  the  man  in  active  life,  for  here  are 
valuable  leffons,  both  what  to  follow,  and 
what  to  avoid,  to  every  freeman  who  has 

a    mare   in   the    government   of  that   ftate 

c? 

he  lives  in  ,  for  it  is  not  only  kings  and 
ftatefmen  that  may  be  here  taught  how  to 
govern,  but  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, how  he  ought  to  be  governed,  and 
when  refiftance  begins  to  be  a  duty. 

In  a  work  of  this  fort  therefore  the  reader 
will  be  difappointed,  if  he  expects  to  meet 
with  much  of  what  is  ufually  called  entertain- 
ment, at  leaft  there  is  none  of  that  fort 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  attention  5.  in. 
particular  I  muft  befpeak  his  patience,  when; 
he  comes  to  thofe  parts  of  the  work  where; 
Ariftotle  is  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  Plato, , 
and  only  requeft  him  not  to  let  his  difguft: 
at  thofe  parts  of  it,  prevent  him  from  going^ 
through  the  \yhole.  He  will  alfoy  probably, 

object: 
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objecl:  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  ftyle  even  in 
Englifh,  though  I  do  aflure  him,  that  I  have 
in  many  places  Ipun  out  the  tranilation  al- 
moft  to  a  paraphrafe;  I  might  have  done  fb 
in  many  more,  and  with  far  greater  eafe  to 
myfelf,  but  I  mould  then  have  left  no  traces 
of  the  admirable  concifenefs  of  the  original ; 

£j  j 

and  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  tranflator  to 
preferve  as  much  as  poffible  the  manner  of 
his  author  :  happy  mall  I  be,  if  by  endea- 
vouring to  take  this  middle  courfe  I  may  not 
have  committed  two  faults,  and  preferved 
the  obfcurity,  while  the  reader  in  vain  looks 

for    the    concifenefs    of  the   original :     but, 

&        '  ' 

however    this   tranflation   may   be    executed, 

the  tranflator  rather  intreats  the  indulgence, 

&        7 

than  fubmits  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned ; 
he  only  hopes,  that  the  acknowledged  diffi- 
culty of  the  work,  and  the  different  expla- 
nations which  the  feveral  commentators  have 
given  to  the  fame  pafTages,  added  to  the 

4  many 
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many   corruptions    in    the   text,    will  excufe 
fmall  errors ;    and  mould    the  reader   meet 
with  paiTages,  wherein  he  perceives  what  he 
thinks  very  obvious  miftakes,  and  which  any 
one  might  very  eafily  have  avoided,    let   it 
be   confidered,   that  a  long  attention  to  one 
fentence    only  brings    on    a   fort    of    ftupor 
on  the  mind,    and  prevents  its  exerting  its 
ufual  powers,  as  fixing  the   eyes  too  atten- 
tively on  one  object  gives  a  dimnefs  to  the 
fight,  and  occafions  a  temporary  weaknefs  in 
the  optic  nerves. 

But  with  all  the  imperfections  of  this 
tranflation,  and  many  the  author  fears  will 
be  found  in  it,  he  mall  not  regret  his 

o 

having  prefumed  to  offer  it  to  the  Public, 
although  he  mould  incur  forne  cenfure  on 
himfelf,  if  it  occafions  thofe  who  would 
never  have  periled  the  original,  to  acquire 
at  lead  forne  knowledge  of  fo  valuable  an 

o 

ancient  5    and   he    mould  be  ilill  happier, 

c  if 
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if  this  attempt  fhould  induce  any  fcholar 
of  acknowledged  abilities  to  purfue  the 
plan,  and  give  the  Public  more  of  this 
Author's  valuable  works  in  the  Engliih 
language. 
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BOOK      I. 

CHAP.     I. 

AS  we  fee  that  every  City  is  a  Society,  and  every 
Society  is  eftablifhed  for  fome  good  purpofe; 
for  an  apparent  good  is  the  fpring  of  all  human 
actions;    it   is  evident   that  this  is  the  Principle  upon 
which  they  are  every  one  founded,    and  this  is  more 
efpecially  true>    of  that  which  has   for  its  Object  the 
beft   poflible,    and  is   itfelf    the   moft   excellent,    and 
comprehends    all    the    reft.       Now    this    is    called    a 
City,   and  the  Society  thereof  a  Political  Society ;    for 

A  thofe 
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thofe  who  think,  that  the  Principles  of  a  Political,  a 
Regal,  a  Family,  and  an  Herile  Government,  are  the 
fame,  are  miftaken,  while  they  fuppofe  that  each  of 
thefe  differ  in  the  numbers  to  whom  their  power  ex^ 
tends,  but  not  in  their  conflitution  :  fo  that  with  them 
a  Herile  Government  is  one  compofed  of  a  very  few,  a 
Domeftic  of  more,  a  Civil,  and  a  Regal  of  ftill  more, 
as  if  there  was  no  difference  between  a  large  Family, 
and  a  fmall  City,  or  that  a  Regal  Government  and  a 
Political  one  are  the  fame,  only  that  in  the  one,  a  fingle 
Perfon  is  continually  at  the  head  of  public  Affairs ;  in 
the  other  that  each  member  of  the  State  has  in  his  turn 
a  fhare  'in  the  Government,  and  is  at  one  time  a  Ma- 
giftrate,  at  another  a  private  perfon,  according  to  the 
rules  of  political  Science.  But  now  this  is  not  true,  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  coniider  this  Quef- 
tion  in  the  moft  approved  method.  As,  in  an  enquiry 
into  every  other  Subject,  it  is  neceflary  to  feparate  the 
different  parts  of  which  it  is  compounded,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  their  firft  Elements,  which  are  the  moft  minute 
parts  thereof;  fo  by  the  fame  proceeding  we  fhall  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Primary  parts  of  a  City, 
and  fee  wherein  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  whe- 
ther the  Rules  of  Art  will  give  us  any  afliftance^  in  ex- 
amining into  each  of  thefe  things  which  are  mentioned. 

CHAP, 
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NOW  if  in  this  particular  Science,  any  one  would 
attend  to  its  original  Seeds,  and  their  firft  Shoot, 
he  would  then  as  in  others  have  the  Subjecl;  perfectly  be- 
fore him ;  and  perceive  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  is  re- 
quifite,  that  thofe  fhould  be  joined  together,  whofe  Species 
cannot  exift  without  each  other,  as  the  Male,  and  the 
Female,  for  the  bufmefs  of  Propagation;  and  this  not 
through  choice,  but  by  that  natural  impulfe  which  acls 
both  upon  plants,  and  animals  alfo,  for  the  purpofe  of 
their  leaving  behind  them  others  like  themfelves.  It  is 
alfo  from  natural  Caufes  that  fome  Beings  command,  and 
others  obey,  that  each  may  obtain  their  mutual  fafety ; 
for  a  being  who  is  endowed  with  a  mind  capable  of  re- 
flection and  forethought  is  by  Nature  the  Superior  and 
Governor,  whereas  he  whofe  excellence  is  merely  cor- 
poreal is  formed  to  be  a  Slave;  whence  it  follows,  - 
that  the  different  State  of  Mafler  and  Slave  is  equally  Jt^fy^Jw 
advantageous  to  both.  But  there  is  a  natural  difference 
between  a  Female  and  a  Slave :  for  Nature  is  not  like 
the  Artifts  who  make  the  Delphic  fwords  for  the  ufe  of 
the  poor,  but  for  every  particular  purpose,  me  has  her 
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feparate  Inflruments,  and  thus  her  ends  are  mod  com- 

V  /   V  *  P^eatj  —  whatfoever  is  employed  on  one  Subjed  only, 

brings  that  one  to  much  greater  perfection  than  when 
employed  on  many ;  and  yet  among  the  Barbarians,  a 
female  and  a  Have  are  upon  a  level  in  the  Community, 
the  reafon  for  which  is,  that  amongft  them,  there  are 
none  qualified  by  Nature  to  govern,  therefore  their  So- 
ciety can  be  nothing  but  between  flaves  of  different 
fexes.  For  which  reafon  the  Poets  fay,  It  is  proper  for 
the  Greeks  to  govern  the  Barbarians,  as  if  a  Barbarian 
and  a  Slave  were  by  Nature  one.  Now  of  thefe  two 
Societies  the  Domeftic  is  the  fiift,  and  Hefiod  is  right 
/•/£  when  he  fays,  firft  a  Houfe^  then  a  Wife^  then  ari  Ox 

for  the  PloWy  for  the  poor  Man  has  always  an  Ox  before 
a  houfehold  Slave.  That  Society  then  which  Nature 
has  eftablifhed  for  daily  fupport,  is  the  Domeftic,  and 
thofe  who  compofe  it  are  called  by  Charondas  'OnoensuoL'., 
and  by  Epimenides  the  Cretan  'Opoxa-sn'oi ;  but  the  So- 
ciety of  many  Families,  which  was  firft  inrlltuted  for 
their  lafting,  mutual  advantage,  is  called  a  Village,  and 
a  Village  is  Rioft  naturally  compoftd  of  the  Defcendarits 
of  one  Family,  whom  fome  Perfons  call  'O/^xAaH-ra,  the 
Children  and  the  Childrens  Children  thereof :  for  which 
reafon  Cities  were  originally  governed  by  Kings,  as 
the  Barbarian  States  now  are,  which  are  compofed  of 

thofe 
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thofe  who  had  before  fubmitted  to  kingly  Government; 
for  every  Family  is  governed  by  the  elder,  as  are  the 
branches  thereof,  on  account  of  their  relationfhip  there- 
unto, which  is  what  Homer  fays,  Each  one  ruled  his. 
Wife  and  Child  \  and  in  this  fcattered  manner  they  for- 
merly lived.  And  the  opinion  which  univerfally  pre- 
vails, that  the  Gods  themfelves  are  fubjecl  to  kingly 
Government,  arifes  from  hence,  that  all  Men  formerly 
were,  and  many  are  fo  now;  and  as  they  imagined 
themfelves  to  be  made  in  the  likenefs  of  the  Gods,  fo 
they  fuppofed  their  manner  of  life  muft  needs  be  the 
fame.  And  when  many  Villages  fo  entirely  join  them- 
felves together  as  in  every  refpect  to  form  but  one  So- 
ciety, that  Society  is  a  City,  and  contains  in  itfelf,  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  the  end  and  perfection  of  Government : 
£rft  founded  that  we  might  live,  but  continued  that  we 
may  live  happily.  For  which  reafon  every  City  muft  Jc-utty 
be  allowed  to  be  the  work  of  Nature,  if  we  admit  that 
the  original  Society  between  Male  and  Female  is ;  for 
to  this  as  their  end  all  fubordinate  Societies  tend,  and 
the  End  of  every  thing  is  the  nature  of  it.  For  what 
every  Being  is  in  its  mod  perfect  State,  that  certainly  is 
the  Nature  cf  that  Being,  whether  it  be  a  Man,  a 
Horfe,  or  a  Houfe :  befides  whatfoever  produces  the  final 
Caufe  and  the  End  which  we  defire,  muft  be  beft ;  but 

a  Go- 
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a  Government  complete  in  itfelf,   is   that  final  Caufc 
and  what  is  beft.     Hence  it   is  evident,   that  a  City  is 
a  natural  production,   and  that  Man  is  naturally  a  po- 
litical animal,    and  that  whofoever  is  naturally,  and  not 
accidentally  unfit  for  Society,   muft  be  either  inferior  or 
fuperior  to  Man :    thus  the  Man  in  Homer,    who  is  re- 
viled for  being  without  Society r,  without  Law,  without  Fa- 
mily,   Such  a  one  muft  naturally  be  of  a  quarrelfome  dif- 
pofition,     and   as  folitary  as  the  birds.     The  Gift   of 
Speech    alfo    evidently    proves,    that   Man    is   a   more 
focial   animal  than   the   Bees,    or  any  of   the  herding 
Cattle :   for  Nature  as  we  fay,  does  nothing  in  vain,  and 
Man  is  the  only  animal  who  enjoys  it.     Voice  indeed, 
.as  being  the  token  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  imparted  to 
others  alfo,  and  thus  much  their  Nature  is  capable  of, 
to  perceive  pleafure  and  pain,  and  to  impart  thefe  fen- 
fations  to  others ;  but  it  is  by  fpeech  that  we  are  enabled 
to  exprefs  what  is  ufeful  for  us,  and  what  is  hurtful,  and 
of  Courfe  what  is  juft,  and  what  is  unjuft :   for  in  this 
particular,  Man  differs  from  other  animals,  that  he  alone 
^as  a  percept*011  of  good  and  evil,  of  juft  and  unjuft, 
and  it  is  a  participation  of  thefe  common  fentiments 
which  forms  a  Family  and  a  City.     Befides  the  Notion 
of  a  City  naturally  precedes  that  of  a  Family  or  an  In- 
dividual, for  the  whole  muft  necefTarily  be  prior  to  the 

parts; 
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parts ;  for  if  you  take  away  the  whole  Man,  you  cannot 
fay  a  Foot  or  a  Hand  remains,  unlefs  by  equivocation,  as 
fuppofing  a  hand  of  ftone  to  be  made,  but  that  would 
only  be  a  dead  one;  but  every  thing  is  underflood  to  be 
this  or  that  by  its  energic  Qualities  and  Powers,  fo  that 
when  thefe  no  longer  remain,  neither  can  that  be  laid  to- 
be  the  fame,  but  fomething  of  the  fame  name.  That 
a  City  then  precedes  an  individual  is  plain,  for  if  an  in- 
dividual is  not  in  himfelf  fufficient  to  compofe  a  perfect 
Government,  he  is  to  a  City,  as  other  parts  are  to  a. 
whole  :  but  he  that  is  incapable  of  Society,  or  fo  com- 
plete in  himfelf  as  not  to  want  it,  makes  no  part  of  a  City,  v 
as  a  Beaft  or  a  God.  There  is  then  in  all  perfons  a  natural 
Impetus  to  affociate  with  each  other  in  this  manner,  and 
he  who  firft  founded  Civil  Society,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
greateft  good ;  for  as  by  the  completion  of  it  Man  is. 
the  moft  excellent  of  all  living  beings,  fo  without  Law 
and  Juftice  he  would  be  the  worft  of  all,  for  nothing 
is  fo  difficult  to  fubdue  as  Injuftice  in  Arms:  but  thefe 
Arms  Man  is  born  with,  namely,  Prudence  and  Valour,1 
which  he  may  apply  to  the  moft  oppofite  purpofes,  for 
he  who  abufes  them  will  be  the  moft  wicked,  the 
moft  cruel,  the  moft  luftful,  and  moft  gluttonous  being 
imaginable  ;  for  Juftice  is  a  Political  Virtue,  by  the  rules- 
of  it  the  State  is  regulated,  and  thefe  rules  are  the  cri*-. 
tcrion  of  "what  is  right,  & 
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it  is  now  evident  of  what  Parts  a  City  is 
compofed,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  treat  firft  of 
Family  Government,  for  every  City  is  made  up  of 
Families,  and  every  Family  has  again  its  feparate  Parts 
of  which  it  is  compofed.  When  a  Family  is  complete, 
it  confifts  of  Freemen  and  Slaves  ;  but  as  in  every 
Subject  we  fhould  begin  with  examining  into  the  fmalleft 
Parts  of  which  it  confifts,  and  as  the  firft,  and  fmalleft 
Parts  °f  a  Famityj  are  the  Mafter  and  Slave,  the 
Hufband  and  Wife,  the  Father  and  Child,  let  us  firft 
enquire  into  thefe  three,  what  each  of  them  may  be, 
and  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Herile, 
the  Nuptial,  and  the  Paternal.  Let  thefe  then  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  three  diftincl:  Parts  of  a  Family:  fome 
think  that  the  providing  what  is  neceflary  for  the  Fa- 
mily is  fomething  different  from  the  Government  of  it, 
others  that  this  is  the  greateft  Part  of  it  \  it  fhall  be 
confidered  feparately  ;  but  we  will  firft  fpeak  of  a 
Mafter  and  a  Slave,  that  we  may  both  underftand  the 
nature  of  thofe  things  which  are  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  alio  try  if  we  can  learn  any  thing  better  on  this 

Subject 
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Subject  than  what  is  already  known.  Some  Perfons 
have  thought  that  the  Power  of  the  Mafter  over  his 
Slave  originates  from  his  fuperior  knowledge,  and  that 
this  knowledge  is  the  fame  in  the  Mafter,  the  Magif- 
trate,  and  the  King,  as  we  have  already  faid ;  but  others 
think  that  herile  Government  is  contrary  to  Nature,  and 
that  it  is  the  Law  which  makes  one  Man  a  Slave  and 
another  free,  but  that  in  Nature  there  is  no  difference; 
for  which  reafon,  that  power  cannot  be  founded  in  juf- 
tice,  but  in  force. 


B  CHAP. 
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f  AfiA'/L/YUL  CRINGE  t^ien  a  ^bfiftance  is  necefiary  in  every  Fa- 
^3  mily,  the  means  of  procuring  it  certainly  makes 
up  part  of  the  management  of  a  Family,  for  without 
neceflaries  it  is  impoffible  to  live,  and  to  live  well.  As 
in  all  Arts  which  are  brought  to  perfection  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  they  fhould  have  their  proper  inftruments 
if  they  would  complete  their  works,  fo  is  it  in  the 
Art  of  managing  a  family  :  now  of  Inftruments  fome 
of  them  are  alive,  others  inanimate;  thus  with  refpect 
to  the  Pilot  of  the  {hip,  the  Tiller  is  without  life,  the 
Sailor  is  alive  ;  for  a  Servant  is  as  an  inftrument  in 
many  Arts.  Thus  Property  is  as  an  inftrument  to  living  ; 
an  Eftate  is  a  multitude  of  Inftruments  ;  fo  a  Slave  is  an 
animated  inftrument,  but  every  one  that  can  minifter  of 
himfelf  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  inftrument  ;  for 
if  every  Inftrument,  at  command,  or  from  a  Preconcep- 
tion of  its  Mafter's  will,  could  accomplish  its  work  (as 
the  Story  goes  of  the  Statues  of  Daedalus;  or  what  the 
Poet  tells  us  of  the  Tripods  of  Vulcan,  that  they  moved 
of  their  own  accord  into  the  AJfembly  of  the  Gods)  the 
fhuttle  would  then  weave,  and  the  lyre  play  of  itfelf; 
6  nor 
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nor  would  the  Architect  want  Servants,  or  the  Matter 
Slaves.  Now  what  are  generally  called  Inftruments,  are 
the  Efficients  of  fomething  elfe,  but  Pofleflions  are  what 
we  {imply  ufe  :  thus  with  a  Shuttle  we  make  fomething 
elfe  for  our  ufe ;  but  we  only  ufe  a  Coat,  or  a  Bed : 
fince  then  Making,  and  Ufing  differ  from  each  other  in 
Species,  and  they  both  require  their  Inftruments,  it  is 
necefTary  that  thefe  fhould  be  different  from  each  other. 
Now  Life  is  itfelf  what  we  ufe,  and  not  what  we  employ 
as  the  Efficient  of  fomething  elfe ;  for  which  realbn  the 
Services  of  a  Slave  are  for  Ufe.  A  Pofleflion  may  be 
confidered  in  the  fame  Nature  as  a  part  of  any  thing; 
now  a  Part  is  not  only  a  Part  of  fomething,  but  alfo  is 
nothing  elfe ;  to  is  a  poffeflion ;  therefore  a  mafter  is 
only  the  mafter  of  the  Slave,  but  no  part  of  him ;  but 
the  Slave  is  not  only  the  Slave  of  the  mafter,  but  nothing 
elfe  but  that.  This  fully  explains  what  is  the  nature  of 
a  Slave,  and  what  are  his  Capacities ;  for  that  being  who 
by  nature  is  nothing  of  himfelf,  but  totally  another's, 
and  is  a  Man,  is  a  Slave  by  nature;  and  that  Man,  who 
is  the  property  of  another,  is  his  mere  Chattel,  though  he 
continues  a  Man;  but  a  Chattel  is  an  Inftrument  for  ule, 
feparate  from  the  body. 

B  2  CHAP. 
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jff  r,  "J3  U  T  whether  any  Perfon  is   fuch  by  nature,    and 

/•  JL3  whether  it  is  advantageous  and  juft  for  any  one  to 

be  a  Slave  or  no,  or  whether  all  Slavery  is  contrary  to 
nature,  fhall  be  confidered  hereafter ;  not  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  it  upon  general  Principles,  or  to  un- 
derftand  it  from  matters  of  fad;  for  that  fome  fhould 
govern,  and  others  be  governed,  is  not  only  neceffary 
but  ufeful,  and  from  the  hour  of  their  Birth,  fome  are 
marked  out  for  thofe  purpofes,  and  others  for  the  other, 
and  there  are  many  Species  of  both  forts.  And  the 
better  thofe  are  who  are  governed  the  better  alfo  is  the 
Government,  as  for  inftance  of  Man,  rather  than  the 
brute  Creation :  for  the  more  excellent  the  materials  are 
with  which  the  work  is  fmifhed,  the  more  excellent  cer- 
tainly is  the  work ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  Governor 
and  a  Governed,  there  certainly  is  fome  work  produced  ; 
for  whatsoever  is  compofed  of  many  parts,  which  jointly 
become  one,  whether  conjund  or  feparate,  evidently 
iliew  the  marks  of  governing  and  governed ;  and  this  is 
true  of  every  living  thing  in  all  nature;  nay  even  in 
fome  things  which  partake  not  of  Life,  as  in  Mufic; 

but 
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but  this  probably  would  be  a  difquifition  too  foreign  to 
our  prefent  purpofe.  Every  living  thing  in  the  firft 
place  is  compofed  of  Soul  and  Body,  of  thefe  the  one  J/tesfw^  ^' 
is  by  nature  the  Governor,  the  other  the  Governed; 
now  if  we  would  know  what  is  natural,  we  ought  to 
fearch  for  it  in  thofe  Subjects  in  which  Nature  appears 
moft  perfecl,  and  not  in  thofe  which  are  corrupted  ;  we 
fliould  therefore  examine  into  a  Man  who  is  moft  per- 
fectly formed  both  in  Soul,  and  Body,  in  whom  this  is 
evident,  for  in  the  depraved  and  vicious,  the  Body  feems 
to  rule  rather  than  the  Soul,  on  account  of  their 
being  corrupt,  and  contrary  to  Nature.  We  may  then, , 
as  we  affirm,  perceive  in  an  Animal,  the  flrft  principles 
of  Herile  and  Political  Government ;  for  the  Soul  governs 
the  Body  as  the  Mafter  governs  his  Slave;  the  Mind 
governs  the  Appetite,  with  a  political  or  a  kingly  power,  > 

which  fhews  that  it  is  both  natural  and  advantageous  that 
the  body  fhould  be  governed  by  the  Soul,  and  the  pa- 
thetic  part  by  the  Mind,  and  that  part  which  is  poffefled 
of  Reafon ;  but  to  have  no  ruling  power,  or  an  improper 
one,  is  hurtful  to  all ;  and  this  holds  true  not  only  of 
Man,  but  of  other  Animals  alfo,  for  tame  Animals  are 
naturally  better  than  wild  ones,  and  it  is  advantageous 
that  both  fhculd  be  under  fubjection  to  man  ;  for  this  is 
productive  of  their  common  fafety  :  fo  is  it  naturally 

with 
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with  the  Male  and  the  Female;  the  one  is  fuperior,  the 
ri*r»  &»«*'*•  other  inferior3  the  one  governs,  the  other  is  governed; 
and  the  fame  rule  muft  neceffarily  hold  good  with 
refped:  to  all  mankind.  Thofe  Men  therefore  who  are 
as  much  inferior  to  others  as  the  Body  is  to  the  Soul, 
are  to  be  thus  difpofed  of,  as  the  proper  ufe  of  them  is 
their  Bodies,  in  which  their  excellence  confifts  ;  and  if 
what  I  have  faid  be  trues  they  are  Slaves  by  nature,  and 
it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  be  always  under  govern- 
I*  no  fstuk^  ment.  He  then  is  by  nature  formed  a  Slave,  who  is  qua- 
lified  to  become  the  Chattel  of  another  Perfon,  and  on 
that  account  is  fo,  and  who  has  jufl  reafon  enough  to 
know,  that  there  is  fuch  a  Faculty,  without  being  in- 
dued with  the  ufe  of  it;  for  other  animals  have  no  per- 
ception of  reafon,  but  are  entirely  guided  by  appetite, 
and  indeed  they  vary  very  little  in  their  ufe  from  each 
other;  for  the  advantage  which  we  receive,  both  from 
Slaves,  and  tame  Animals,  arifes  from  their  bodily 
Strength  adminiftring  to  our  neceflities;  for  it  is  the  In- 
tention of  Nature  to  make  the  Bodies  of  Slaves  and 
Freemen  different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  mould 
be  robuft  for  their  neceflary  purpofes,  the  others  eredt, 
ufelefs  indeed  for  what  Slaves  are  employed  in,  but  fit 
for  Civil  Life,  which  is  divided  into  the  Duties  of  War 
and  Peace;  though  thefe  Rules  do  not  always  take 

place, 
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place,  for  Slaves  have  fometimes  the  Bodies  of  Freemen,-  J/a^  ten*  &&&&•> 
fometimes  the  Souls  ;   if  then  it  is  evident  that  if  fome  ^  ^^,  "^ 
Bodies  are  as  much  more  excellent  than  others  as  the  ^*^*^" 


Statues  of  the  Gods  excel  the  human  form,  every  one 
will  allow  that  the  inferior  ought  to  be  Slaves  to  the  fu- 
perior;  and  if  this  is  true  with  refpeft  to  the  Body,  it  is 
ftill  jufter  to  determine  in  the  fame  manner,  when  we 
confider  the  Soul  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  perceive 
the  Beauty  of  the  Soul  as  it  is  of  the  Body.  Since  thea 
fome  Men  are  Slaves  by  Nature,  and  others  are  Free- 
men, it  is  clear  that  where  Slavery  is  advantageous  to 
any  one,  then  it  is  juft  to  make  him  a  Slave.  V/f  o  U 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

BUT  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  thofe  who 
maintain  the  contrary  Opinion  have  fome  reafon  on 
their  fide ;  for  a  Man  may  become  a  Slave  two  different 
ways ;  for  he  may  be  fo  by  law  alfo,  and  this  law  is  a 
certain  Compact,  by  which  whatfoever  is  taken  in  Battle, 
is  adjudged  to  be  the  property  of  the  Conquerors :  but 
many  Perfons  who  are  convcrfant  in  Law  call  in  queftion 
this  pretended  right,  and  fay  that  it  would  be  hard  that 
a  Man  fhould  be  compelled  by  violence,  to  be  the  Slave 
and  Subject  of  another,  who  had  the  Power  to  compel 
him,  and  was  his  fuperior  in  Strength ;    and  upon  this 
Subject,  even  of  thofe  who  are  wife,  fome  think  one  way 
and  fome  another ;  but  the  Caufe  of  this  doubt  and  variety 
of  Opinions  arifes  from  hence,  that  great  abilities,  when 
accompanied  with  proper  means,   are  generally  able  to 
fucceed  by  force :  for  Victory  is  always  owing  to  a  Su- 
periority in  fome  advantageous  Circumfhances ;    fo  that 
it  fcems  that  force  never  prevails  but  in  confequence  of 
great  Abilities.     But  ftill   the  difpute  concerning  the 
juftice  of  it  remains;  for  fome  Perfons  think,  that  juftice 
confifts  in  benevolence,    others  think  it  juft  that  the 

Powerful 
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Powerful  {hould  govern :  in  the  midft  of  thefe  contrary 
Opinions,  there  are  no  reafons  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  the  Right  of  being  Mafter,  and  Governor,  ought  not 
to  be  placed  with  thofe  who  have  the  gr-eatcft  Abilities. 
Some  Perfons,  entirely  refting  upon  the  Right  which  the 
Law  gives  (for  that  which  is  legal  is  in  fome  refpecls 
juft)  infift  upon  it  that  Slavery  occafioned  by  War  is 
juft,  not  that  they  fay  it  is  wholly  fo,  for  it  may  happen 
that  the  Principle  upon  which  the  Wars  were  com- 
menced is  unjuft;  moreover  no  one  will  fay  that  a  man 
who  is  unworthily  in  Slavery,  is  therefore  a  Slave}  for 
if  fo,  men  of  the  nobleft  Families  might  happen  to  be 
Slaves,  and  the  defcendants  of  Slaves,  if  they  fhould  chance 
to  be  taken  Prifoners  in  War,  and  fold  :  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  they  fay  that  fuch  Perfons  fhould  not  be  called 
Slaves,  but  Barbarians  only  fhould ;  but  when  they  fay  this, 
they  do  nothing  more  than  enquire  who  is  a  Slave  'by 
Nature,  which  was  what  we  at  fir  ft  faid ;  for  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  thereare  fome  Perfons,  who,  wherever  the\ 
are,  muft  neceflarily  be  Slaves,  but  others,  in  no  Situ- 
ation; thus  alfo  it  is  with  thofe  of  noble  de  cent:  it  is 
not  only  in  their  own  Country  that  they  are  eftecmed  as 
fuch,  but  every  where,  but  the  Barbarians  are  re  (petted 
on  this  account  at  home  only ;  as  if  Nobility  and 
Freedom  were  of  two  forts,  the  one  univerfal,  the 

C  other 
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jji     r^  ^  &r#t*££rffa£^    otner  not   Jo<     Thus   %s   tf16  Helen  of  Theodeftes; 
Js&Ad  ^  jye&&'£,  a>m<ma  rfU<       Who  dares  reproach  me  with  the  name  of  Slave  f 
fyntrfti,    »"**   ™<m  t-n^tw'wt      When  from  the  immortal  Godsy  on  either  fide  ^ 

^     I  draw  my  Lineage. 

fo^n  ^r*£}*4.  W^^O*«*d  res  1-1      ^  r     n.  IT 

"  Thole  who  expreis  Sentiments  like  thele,  mew  only  that 

//.they  diftinguifh  the  Slave  and  the  Freeman,  the  Noble 

*#*&     *          1  T  .1  r  1  1  L  1         '         T7- 

and  the  Tgnoble  from  each  othe^  by  their  Virtues  and 

tncir  Vices;   for  they  think  it  reafonable,  that  as  a  Man 

tt  begets  a  Man,  and  a  Bead  a  Beaft,  fo  from  a  Good 

""  Man,   a  Good  Man  Hiould  be  defcended  ;    and  this  is 

&     what  Nature  defires  to  do,  but  frequently  cannot  ac~ 
to  ™^+  ^fi*S  '**~  ,        ,  .     , 

ll{h  1{:-  Ic  1S  evident  then  that  thls  doubt  has 
^ome  reafon  in  it,  and  that  thefe  Perfons.  are  not 
Slaves,  and  thofe  Freemen,  by  the  Appointment  of 
Nature;  and  alfo  that  in  fome  inftances  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  clear,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  both  parties 
for  ^15  Man  to  be  a  S]ave)  an(j  ^^  to  ^  a  Mafter,  and 

that  it  is  right  and  juft,  that  fome  fhould  be  governed, 

-r  A-tAt  #~*~  o  J        '  & 

a°d  others  govern,  in  the  manner  that  nature  intended; 
of  which  fort  of  Government  is  that,  which  a  Mafter 
^^^^txercifes  over  a  Slave.     But  to  govern  ill  is  difadvanta- 
*+**  ^^^i^-0^--  geous  to  both  ;   for  the  fame  thing  is  ufeful  to  the  part, 
***'  and  to  the  whole,  to  the  Body  and  to  the  Soul;,  but  the 

Slave  is  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  Mafter,  as  if  he  were 

an  animated  part  of  his  body,   though  feparate.     For 

6,  which 
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which  reafon  a  mutual  utility,  and  friendftiip  may  fubfift, 
between  the  Mafter  and  the  Slave,  I  mean  when  they 
are  placed  by  Nature  in  that  relation  to  each  other, 
for  the  contrary  takes  place  amongft  thofe  who  are  re- 
duced to  Slavery  by  the  Law,  or  by  Conqueft. 


CHAP.      VIL 

IT  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  an  herile 
and  a  political  Government  are  not  the  fame,  or 
that  all  governments  are  alike  to  each  other,  as  fome 
affirm;  for  one  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  Freemen, 
.the  other  to  that  of  Slaves.  Domeftic  Government  is 
a  Monarchy,  for  that  is  what  prevails  in  every  houfe; 
but  a  political  State  is  the  Government  of  free  men 
and  equals.  The  Mafter  is  not  fo  called  from  his 
knowing  how  to  manage  his  Slave,  but  becaufe  he 
is  fo ;  for  the  fame  reafon  a  Slave  and  a  Freeman 
have  their  refpeclive  Appellations.  There  is  alfo  one 
fort  of  knowledge  proper  for  a  Mafter,  another  for 
a  Slave;  the  Slave's  is  ot  the  Nature  of  that  which  was 
taught  by  a  Slave  at  Syracufe;  for  he  for  a  Stipulated 
Sum  inftru&ed  the  Boys  in  all  the  buiinefs  of  a  houfv> 

C   ?.  hold 
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hold  Slave,  of  which  there  are  various  forts  to  be  learnt^ 
as  the  Art  of  Cookery.,  and  other  fuch  like  fervices,  of 
which  fome  are  allotted  to  fome,  and  others  t-o  others; 
fome  employments  being  more  honourable,  others  more 
necefiary ;  according  to  the  proverb,  One  Slave  excels 
another •,  one  M after  excels  another:  in  fuch  like  things 
the  knowledge  of  a  Slave  confifts.  The.  knowledge  of 
t-he  Mafter  is  to  be  able  properly  to  employ  his  Slaves,, 
for  the  mafterfhip  of  Slaves  is  the  employment,  not  the 
mere  poffeflion  of  them ;  not  that  this  knowledge  con- 
tains any  thing  great  or  refpectable ;  for  what  a  Slave 
ought  to  know  how  to  do,  that  a  Mafter  ought  to. .know 
how  to  order;,  for  winch  reafon,  thofe  w-ho  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  free  from  thefe  low  attentions,  employ 
a  Steward  for  this  bufinefs,  and  apply  themielves  either 
to  public  Affairs  or-  Philofophy  :  the  knowledge  of 
procuring  what  is  neceflary  for  a  Family,  is  different 
trom  that  which  belongs  either  to  the  Mafter  or.  the 
Slave:  and  to  do-  this  juftly  muft  be  either  by  war,  or 
hunting.  And  thus  much  of  the  difference,  between, 
a  Mafter  and  a  Slave^ 


.H-A-JB/ 
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CHAP.     VIII.. 

AS  a  Slave  is  a  particular  Species  of  Property, 
us  by  all  means  enquire  into  the  Nature  of 
Property  in-  general,  and.  the  accruifition.  of  money, 
according  to  the  manner  we  have  propofed.  In  the  firfl 
place  then,  fome  one  may  doubt,  whether  the  Getting  of 
money,  is  the  fame  thing  as  Oeconomy,  or  whether 
it  is  a  part  of  it,  or  fbmething  fubfervient  to  it; 
and  if  fo,  whether  it  is  as  the  Art  of  making  Shuttles  is 
to  the.  Art  of  Weaving,  or  the  Art  of  making  Brafs, 
to  that  of  Statue  founding,,  for  they  are  not  of:  the 
fame  fervice ;  for  the  one  fupplies  the  Tools, ,  the  other 
the  Matter:  by  the  Matter  I  mean,  the  Subject  out  of 
which  the  work  is  finished,  as  Wool  for  the  Cloth  and 
Brafs  for  the  Statue. .  It  is  evident  then  that  the  getting 
of  money  is  not  the  fame  thing  as  Oeconomy,  for  the 
b.ufinefs  of  the  one  is  to/urnifh  the  means,  of  the  other 
to  ufe  them ;  and  what  Art  is  there  employed  in  the 
Management  of  a  Family,  but  Oeconomy,  but  whether 
this  is  a  part  of  it,  or  fomethmg  of  a  different  Species, 
is  a  doubt ;;  for  if  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  him  who  is  to 
get  money,  to  find  out  how  Riches  and  Poflefllons  may 

b*. 
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be  procured,  and  both  thefe  arife  from  various  Caufes, 
we  muft  firft  enquire,  whether  the  Art  of  Husbandry  is 
part  of  money  getting,  or  fomethmg  different,  and  in 
general,  whether  the  fame  is  not  true  of  every  ac- 
quifition,  and  every  attention  which  relates  to  pro- 
viiion.  But  as  there  are  many  forts  of  Provifion, 
fo  are  the  Methods  of  living  both  of  Man  and  the 
brute  Creation  very  various  ;  and  as  it  is  impolTible 
to  live  without  food,  the  difference  in  that  parti- 
cular makes  the  lives  of  Animals  fo  different  from 
each  other.  Of  Beafts,  fome  live  in  herds,  others  fe- 
parate,  as  is  moft  convenient  for  procuring  themfelves 
food;  as  fome  of  them  live  upon  flefh,  others  on  fruit, 
and  others  on  whatsoever  they  light  on,  Nature  having  fo 
•  diftinguifhed  their  courfe  of  life,  that  they  can  very  eafily 
procure  themfelves  fuWiflence;  and  as  the  fame  things  are 
not  agreeable  to  all,  but  one  animal  likes  one  thing  and 
another  another,  it  follows,  that  the  lives  of  thofe  Beafls 
who  live  upon  fle£h  muft  be  different  from  the  lives  of  thofe 
who  live  on  fruits;  fo  is  it  with  Men,  their  lives  differ  greatly 
from  each  other ;  and  of  all  thefe,  the  Shepherd's  is  the 
idleft,  for  they  live  upon  the  flem.  of  tame  animals,  with- 
out any  trouble,  while  they  are  obliged  to  change  their 
habitations  on  account  of  their  flocks,  which  they  are 
compelled  to  follow,  cultivating,  as  it  were,  a  living 

farm. 
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farm.        Others    live    exercifing    violence    over   living 
creatures,  one  purfuing  this  thing,  another  that,  thefe 
preying   upon  Men  ;    thofe  who   live   near    lakes    and 
marflies,  and  rivers,  or  the  fea  itfelf,  on  fnliing,    while 
others    are   Fowlers,    or  hunters   ot    wild  Beafts ;     but  . 
the    greater  part   of    Mankind   live  upon  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  and  its  cultivated  fruits;  and  the  manner 
in  which  all  thofe  live  who  follow  the  direction  of  Na- 
ture, and  labour  for  their  own  Subsidence,  is  nearly  the 
fame,  without    ever    thinking  to    procure    any    provi- 
fion   by  way  of  exchange  or  merchandize,    .fuch   are 
Shepherds,     Hufbandmen,    Robbers,    Fifhermen,    and 
Hunters:     fome    join  different   employments  together,  . 
and  thus  live  very  agreeably;  fupplying  thofe  deficiencies 
which  were  wanting  to  make  their  fubfiftence  depend 
upon  themfelves  only  :  thus  for  inflance ;.  the  fame  Perfon 
fhall  be  a  Shepherd  and  a  Robber,  or  a  Hufbandman  and 
a  Hunter;  and  fo  with  refpecl:  to  the  reft,  they  purfue  that 
mode  of  life,  which  Neceffity  points  out.      This  Provision 
then  Nature  herfelf  feems  to  have  furnillied  all  Animals 
with,  as  well  immediately,  upon  their  firft  origin,   as  alfo 
when  they  are  arrived  at  a  State. of  maturity;   for  at  the 
nrft  of  thefe  periods,  fome.  of  them  are  provided  in  the 
Womb  with  proper  nouriihment,  which  continues  till 
that  which  is   born  can  get  food   for.  itfelf,    as  is   the 

eafe 
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cafe  with  Worms  and  Birds;  and  as  to  thofe  which 
bring  forth  their  Young  alive,  they  have  the  Means  for 
their  fubfiftence,  for  a  certain  time,  within  themfeives, 
namely  milk.  It  is  evident  then  that  we  may  conclude 
of  thofe  things  that  are,  that  Plants  are  created  for  the 
Sake  of  Animals,  and  Animals  for  the  Sake  of  Men; 
the  Tame  for  our  Ufe  and  Provifion ;  the  Wild,  at  leaft 
the  greater  Part,  for  our  provision  alfo,  or  for  fome  other 
advantageous  purpofe,  as  furnifhing  us  with  cloaths, 
and  the  like.  As  Nature  therefore  makes  nothing 
either  imperfecl,  or  in  vain,  it  neceffarily  follows  that 
fhe  has  made  all  thefe  things  for  Men:  for  which  Rea- 
fon  what  we  gain  in  war,  is  in  a  certain  degree  a  natural 
Acquilition;  for  hunting  is  a  part  of  it,  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  us  to  employ  againft  wild  beafts ;  and  thofe 
Men,  who  being  intended  by  Nature  far  Slavery  are  un- 
willing to  fubmit  to  it,  on  which  occafion,  fuch  a  War  is  by 
Nature  juft :  that  Species  of  acquisition  then  only  which 
is  according  to  Nature,  is  part  of  Oeconomy;  and  this 
ought  to  be  at  hand,  or  if  not,  immediately  procured, 
namely,  what  is  neceffary  £o  .be  kept  in  Store  to  live 
upon,  and  which  are  oifeful  as  well  for  the  State  as  the 
Family.  And  true  Riches  feem  to  confifl  in  thefe ; 
and  the  Acquisition  of  thofe  Pofleilions  which  are  ne- 
ceffary 
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ceflary  for  a  happy  life  is  not  infinite  j  though  Solon 
fays  other  wife  in  this  verfe, 

No  Boimds  to  riches  can  be  fixt  for  Man  j 

for  they  -may  be  fixt  as  in  other  Arts ;  for  the  Inftru- 
ments  of  no  Art  whatfoever  are  infinite,  either  in  their 
number,  or  their  magnitude ;  but  Riches  are  a  number 
of  Inftruments  in  domeftic,  and  civil  Oeconomy ;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  acquifition  of  certain  things 
according  to  nature,  is  a  part  both  of  domeftic  and 
civil  Otxonomy,  and  for  what  reafon. 


t)  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IX. 

THERE  is  alfo  another  Species  of  acquifitidn,- 
which  they  particularly  call  pecuniary,  and  with* 
great  propriety ;  and  by  this  indeed  it  feems  that  there 
are  no  bounds  to  riches  and  wealth.  Now  many  peiTons 
fuppofe,  from  their  near  relation  to  each  other,  that  this 
is  one  and  the  fame  with  that  we  have  juft  mentioned,' 
but  it  is  not  the  fame  as  that,  though  not  very  different; 
one  of  thefe  is  natural,  the  other  is  not,  but  rather 
owing  to  fome  Art  and  Skill ;  we  will  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular Examination  of  this  Subject.  The  ufes  of  every 
porTeffion  are  two,,  both  dependent  upon  the  thing  it- 
felf,  but  not  in  the  fame  manner,  the  one  fuppofing  an 
infeparable  connection  with  it,  the  other  not;  as  a  Shoe, 
for  inflance,  which  may  be  cither  worn,  or  exchanged 
for  fomething  elfe,  both  thefe  are  the  ufes  of  the  Shoe; 
for  he  who  exchanges  a  Shoe  with  fome  man  who  wants 
one,  for  money,  or  provifions,  ufes  the  Shoe  as  a  Shoe, 
but  not  according  to  the  original  intention,  for  Shoes 
were  not  at  firft  made  to  be  exchanged.  The  fame 
thing  holds  true  of  all  other  poffeflions ;  for  Barter,  in 
general,  had  its  original  beginning  in  nature,  fome  Men 

6  having 
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having  a  furplus,  others  too  little  of  what  was  neceffary 
for  them:  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  felling  Provisions 
for  Money,  is  not  according  to  the  natural  ufe  of  things ; 
for  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  Barter  for  thofe  things 
which  they  wanted ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Barter  could 
have  no  place  in  the  fii'ft,  that  is  to  fay,  in  family  So- 
ciety; but  muft  have  begun  when  the  number  of  thofe 
who  c-ompofed  the  community  was  enlarged :  for  the 
firfl  of  thefe  had  all  things  in  common ;  but  when  they 
came  to  be  Separated,  they  were  obliged  to  exchange 
with  each  other,  many  different  things  which  both 
Parties  wanted.  Which  Cuftom  of  Barter  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  amongft  many  barbarous  Nations,  who  procure 
one  neceflary  with  another,  but  never  fell  any  thing; 
as  giving  and  receiving  Wine,  for  Corn,  and  the  like. 
This  fort  of  Barter  is  not  contradictory  to  nature,  nor 
is  it  any  Species  of  Money-getting ;  but  is  neceflary  in 
procuring  that  Subfiftance  which  is  fo  confonant  there- 
unto. But  this  Barter  introduced  the  ufe  of  Money,  as 
might  be  expected;  for  a  convenient  Place  from  whence 
to  import  what  you  wanted,  or  to  export  "what  you  had 
a  Surplus  of,  being  often  at  a  great  diftance,  Money 
neceffarily  made  its  way  into  Commerce ;  for  it  is  not 
every  thing  which  is  naturally  mod  ufelul,  that  is  eafieft 
of  Carriage;  for  which  reafon  they  invented  fomcthing 

D   2  to 
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to  exchange  with  each  other,  which  they  fhould  mutu- 
ally give  and  take,  that  being  really  valuable  itfelf, 
fhould  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  of  eafy 
conveyance,  for  the  purpofes  of  Life,  as  Iron  and  Silver, 
or  any  thing  elfe  of  the  fame  nature :  and  this  at  firft 
paffed  in  value  {imply  according  to  its  weight  or  fize; 
but  in  procefs  of  time,  it  had  a  certain  Stamp,  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  weighing,  \vhich  Stamp  exprefTed  its 
value.  Money  then  being  eftabiifhed  as  the  neceflary 

,    \  °          . 

Medium  or  exchange,  another  Species  or  Money-getting 
foon  took  place,  namely,  by  buying  and  felling,  at 
probably  firft  in  a  fimple  manner,  afterwards  with  more 
{kill  and  experience,  where  and  how  the  greater!  profits 
might  be  made.  For  which  reafon  the  Art  of  Money- 
getting  feems  to  be  chiefly  converfant  about  trade,  and 
the  buiinefs  of  it  to  be  able  to  tell  where  the  greater!: 
profits  can  be  made,  being  the  means  of  procuring 
abundance  of  Wealth  and  Pofieilions :  and  thus  wealth 
is  very  often  fuppofcd  to  coniift  in  the  Quantity  of. 
Money  which  any  one  poileiks,  as  this  is  the  Medium 
by  which  all  trade  is  conducted,  and  a  fortune  made, 
others  again  regard  it  as  of  no  value,  as  being  of  none 
by  nature,  but  arbitrarily  made  fo  by  compact ;  fo  that 
^f"  thofe  who  ufe  it  fhould  alter  their  Sentiments,  it 
be  worth,  nothing,  as  being  of  no  fervice  for  any. 
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neceffary  purpofe.     Befides,  lie  who  abounds  in  Money 
often  w?'n*  neceffary  food ;    and  it  is  impoflible  to  fay 
that  a  ly  Perfon  is  in  good  Circumftances,  when  with  all . 
his  Foileffions  he  may  perifli  with  hunger.      Like  Midas 
in  die  Fable,  who  from  his  infatiable  wifh,  had  every 
thing  he  touched  turned  into  Gold.      For  which  reafon 
Qtl.ers  endeavour  to  procure  other  riches  and  other  pro- 
perty, and  rightly,  for  there  are  other  riches,  and  pro- 
perty  in  nature ;    and   thefe  are  the  proper  objects  of  i 
Oeconomy :  while  Trade  only  procures  Money,  not  by 
all  means,  but  by  the  exchange  of  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe it  is  this  which  it  is  chiefly  employed  about,  for . 
Money  is  the  £rfl  Principle  and  the  end  of  Trade ;  nor  . 
are  there  any  bounds  to  be  fet  to  what  is  thereby  ac- 
quired.     Thus   alfo  there  are  no  limits  to  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  with  refpect  to  the  health  which  it  attempts 
to  procure  ^   the  fame  alfo  is  true  of  all  other  arts ;    no 
line  can  be  drawn  to  terminate  their  boundsj  the  feveral 
Profeffors  of  them,  .being  deiirous  to  extend  them  as  far 
as  pollible.      (But  ftill  the  means  to  be  employed  for  that 
purpofe  are  limited ;    and  thefe  are  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  Art  cannot  proceed.)     Thus  in  the  Art  of  ac- 
quiring riches  there  are.no  Limits,   for  the  Object  of  that 
is  money  and  poffdlions;   but  Oeconomy  has  a  boundary, 
though  this  has  not :  for  acquiring  riches  is.not  the  Buiinefs  - 

of 
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of  that,  for  which  reafon  it  fhould  feem  that  fome  boundary 
fhould  be  fet  to  riches,    though  we  fee  the  contrary  to 
this  is  what  is  praclifed;   for  all  thofe  who  get  riches  add 
to  their  money  without  end;  the  Caufe  of  which  is  the 
near  connection   of    thefe  two  Arts  with  each  other, 
which  fometimes  occafions  the  one  to  change  employ- 
ments with  the  other,  as  getting  of  money  is  their  com- 
mon objecl  :    for  Oeconomy  requires  the  poffeflion  of 
wealth,  but  not  on  its  own  account  but  with  another  view, 
to   purchafe  things  necefTary  therewith ;    but  the  other 
procures  it  merely  to  increafe  it :    fo  that  fome  perfons 
are  confirmed  in  their  belief,  that  this  is  the  proper  Ob- 
ject of    Oeconomy,    and  think   that  for  this   Purpofe 
Money  fhould  be  faved  and  hoarded  up  without  end ; 
the  reafon  for  which  difpoiition  is,  that  they  are  intent 
uoon  living,  but  not  upon  living  well ;   and  this  defire 
being  boundlefs  in  its  extent,   the  means  which  they  aim 
at  for  that  purpofe,  are  boundlefs  alfo;   and  thofe  who 
propofe  to  live  well,  often  confine  that  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pleafures  of  Senfe ;    fo  that  as  this  alfo  feems  to 
depend  upon  what  a  Man  has,  all  their  care  is  to  get 
Money,  and  hence  arifes  the  other  Caufe  for  this  Art; 
for  as  this  enjoyment  is  exceffive  in  its  degree,  they  en- 
deavour to  procure  means  proportionate  to  fupply  it ; 
and  if  they  cannot  do  this  merely  by  the  Art  of  dealing 

in 
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in  money,  they  will  endeavour  to  do  it  by  other  ways, 
and  apply  all  their  Powers  to  a  purpofe  they  were  not 
by  Nature  intended  for.  Thus  for  inftance ;  Courage 
was  intended  to  infpire  fortitude,  not  to  get  Money  by; 
neither  is  this  the  End  of  the  Soldiers  or  the  Phyfician-'s 
Art,  but  Victory  and  Health.  But  fuch  Perfons  make 
every  thing  fubfervient  to  Money-getting,,  as  if  this  was 
the  only  end;  and  to  the  End  every  thing  ought  to 
refer.  We  have  now  confidered  that  Art  of  Money- 
getting  which  is  not  neceflary,  and  have  feen  in  what 
manner  we  became  in  want  of  it;  and  alfo  that  which 
is  neceflary,  which  is  different  from  it ;  for  that  Oeco- 
nomy  which  is  natural,  and  whofe  object  is  to  provide 
food,  is  not  like  this  unlimited  ia  its  extent,  but  has  its., 
bounds. 
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CHAP.     X. 

E  have  now  determined  what  was  before  doubt- 
ful,  whether  or  no  the  Art  of  getting  Money 
is  his  bufmefs  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  Family  or  a  State, 
and  though  not  ftri&ly  fo,  it  is  however  very  neceffary ; 
for  as  a  Politician  does   not  make  Men,    but  receiving 
.them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  employs  them  to  proper 
purpofes ;   thus  the  Earth,  or  the  Sea,  or  fomething  elfe 
ought  to  fupply  them  with  provifions,  and  this  it  is  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Matter  of  the  Family  to  manage  pro- 
perly;  for  it  is  not  the  Weaver's  bufmefs  to  make  Yarn, 
but  to  ufe  it,  and  to  diftinguifh  what  is  good  and  ufetul, 
from  what  is  bad  and  of  no  fervice ;   and  indeed  fome 
one  may  inquire  why  getting  Money  fhould  be  a  Part 
of  Oeconomy,  when  the  Art  of  Healing  is  not,  as  it 
is  as  requifite  that  the  Family  mould  be  in  health  as 
that  they  fhould  eat,  or  have  any  thing  elfe  which  is 
neceflary ;    and  as  it  is  indeed  in  fome  particulars  the 
bufmefs  both  of  the  Matter  of  the  Family,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Government  of  the  State  is  intrufted,  to  fee 
after  the  health  of  thofe  under  their  Care,  but  in  others 
not,  but  the  Phyfician's;  fo  alfo  as  to  Money;  in  fome 
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refpedts  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Mafler  of  the  Family, 
in  others  not,  but  of  the  Servant ;  but  as  we  have  al- 
ready faid,  it  is  chiefly  Nature's,  lor  it  is  her  part  to 
fupply  her  offspring  with  food;  for  every  thing  finds 
nourifhment  left  for  it,  in  what  produced  it;  for  which 
reafon  the  Natural  riches  ot  all  Men  arife  from  Fruits, 
and  Animals,  which  may  be  applied,  as  we  fay,  to  two 
purpofes,  the  one  to  make  Money  of,  the  other  for  the 
Service  of  the  houfe;  of  which  the  firft  is  neceflary  and 
commendable,  the  other  juftly  cenfurable;  for  it  has 
not  its  origin  in  nature,  but  amongft  ourfelves ;  for  ufury 
is  moft  reafonably  detefted,  as  it  is  increafing  our  for- 
tune by  money  itfelf,  and  not  employing  it  for  the  pur- 
pofe  it  was  originally  intended,  namely  exchange. 
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'AVING  already;  fufficiently  considered   the  ge- 
neral Principles  of  this  Subject,    let  us  now  go •> 
into  the  practical  part  thereof;   the  one  is  a  liberal  em- 
ployment for  the  mind,    the   other  necefiary.     The,le: 
things  are  ufeful  in  the  Management  of  one's  Affairs;   to-.-, 
be  fkilful  in  tlie  Nature  of  Cattle,  .which  are  moft  pro- 
fitable, and  where,  and  how;  as  for  inftance,  what  ad- 
vantage will  arife  from  keeping  Horfes,  .  or  Oxen,    or 
Sheep,  or  any  other  live  Stock;  it  is  alfo  necefiary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Comparative  value  of  thefe  things, 
and  which  of  them  in  particular  places  are  worth  moft ; 
for  fome  do  better  in  one  place,  fome  in  another.    Agri-  . 
culture  alfo  mould  be  understood,  and  the  management . 
of  Arable  Grounds,  and  Orchards ;  and  alfo  the  Care  of 
Bees,  and  Fi£h,  and  Birds,  from  whence  any  profit  may 
arife ;   thefe  are  the  firft  and  moft  confiderable  parts  of 
domeftic  management.     With  refpect  to  gaining  money 
by  exchange,  the  principal  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
Merchandize,    which   is   carried  on   in   three  different 
ways,  either  by  fending  the  Commodity  for  Sale, by  Sea, 
or 'by  Land3  °r  ^e  felling  it, on  die  place  where  it  grows ; 

and 
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and  thefe  differ  from  each  other  in  this,  that  the  one  is 
more  profitable,  the  other  inter.  The  Second  Method 
is  by  ufury.  The  third  by  receiving  Wages  for  work 
done,  and  this  either  by  being  employed  in  fome  mean 
Art,  or  elfe  in  mere  bodily  labour.  There  is  alfo  a 
third  Species  of  improving  a  Fortune,  that  is  fomething 
between  this,  and  the  firft  ;  for  it  partly  depends  upon 
Nature,  partly  upon  Exchange  ;  the  Subject  of  which 
is,  things  that  are  immediately  from  the  Earth,  or  their 
produce,  which,  though  they  bear  no  fruit,  are  yet  ufe- 
ful,  fiich  as  felling  of  Timber  and  the  whole  Art  of 
Metallurgy,  which  includes  many  different  Species, 
for  there  are  various  Sorts  of  things  dug  out  of  the 
Earth.  Thefe  we  have  now  mentioned  in  general, 
but  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning  each  of  them, 
though  it  might  be  ufeful  to  the  Artift,  would  be  tire- 
fome  to  dwell  on.  Now  of  all  the  works  of  Art,  thole 
are  the  moft  excellent  wherein  chance  has  the  leaf!  to 
do,  and  thofe  are  the  meaner!,  which  deprave  the  body, 
thole  the  moft  fervile,  in  which  bodily  ftrength  alone  is 
chiefly  wanted,  thofe  moft  illiberal,  which  require  leaft 
Skill ;  but  as  there  are  books  wrote  on  thefe  Subjects  by 
fome  Perfons,  as  by  Chares  the  Panian,  and  Apollodorus 
the  Lemnian,  upon  hufoandry  and  planting ;  and  by 
others  on  other  Matters,  let  thofe  who  have  occafion 
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them  thereon;  befides  every  Perfon  fhould  coL- 
Ie6l  together  whatfoever  he  hears- occasionally  mentioned, 
by  means  of  which,  many  of  thofe  who  aimed  at  making 
a  fortune,  have  fucceeded  in  their  intentions  ;  for  ail 
thefe  are  ufeful  to  thole  who  make  a  point  of  getting 
money,  as  in  the  Contrivance  of  Thales  the  Mileiian 
(which  was  certainly  a  gainful  one,  but  as  it  was  his  it 
was  attributed  to  his  wifdom,  though- the  Method  he 
11  fed  was  a  general  one,  and  would  univerfally  fucceed) 
when-  they  reviled  him  for  his  Poverty,  as  if  the.  Study 
of  Philofophy  was  ufelefs:  for  they  fay,,  that  •  he,  per- 
ceiving by  his  Skill  in  Aftrology>  that  there  would  be 
great  plenty  of  Olives  that  year,  while  it  was  yet  winter, . 
having  got  a  little  Money,  he  gave  earneft  for  all  the 
Oil  Works  that  were  in  Miletus  and  Chios,  which  he 
hired  at  a  low  Price,  there  being  no  one  to  bid  againft 
him;  but  when  the  Seafon  came. for  making  Oil,  many 
Perfons  wanting  them,  he  all  at  once  let  them  upon 
what  terms  he  pleafed  ;  and  raifing  a  large  Sum  of 
money  by  that  means,  convinced  them  that  it  was  eafy 
for  Philofophers  to  be  rich  if  they  chofe  it^  but  that 
that  was  not  what  they  aimed  at  j  in  this  Manner  is 
Thales  faid  to  have  fhewn  his  wifdom.  It  indeed  is,  as 
we  have  faid,  generally  gainful,  for  a  Perfon  to  contrive 
to  make  a  Monopoly  of  any  thing ;  for  which  reafon 
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fome  Cities  alfo  take  this  Method  when  they  want 
money,  and  monopolize  their  Commodities.  There 
was  a  certain  Perfon  in  Sicily  who  laid  out  a  Sum  of 
Money  which  was  depofited  in  his  hand,,  in  buying  up 
all  the  Iron  from  the  Iron  Merchants;  fo  that  when  the 
Dealers  came  from  the  Markets  to  purchafe,  there  was 
no  .one  had  any  to  fell  but  himfelf;  and  though  he  put 
no  great  advance  upon  it,  yet  'by  laying  out  fifty  Talents 
he  made  an  hundred.  When  Dionifius  heard  this,  he 
permitted  him  to  take  his  Money  with  him,  but  forbid 
him  to  continue  any  longer  in  Sicily,  as  being  one  who 
contrived  means  for  getting  money,  inconfiflent  with 
his  affairs.  This  Man's  View  and  Thales's  was.  exactly 
the  fame ;  both  of  them  contrived  to  procure  a  Mono- 
poly for  themfelves :  it  is  ufeful  alfo  for  Politicians  to 
underftand  thefe  things,  for  many  States  want  to  raife 
money  and  by  fuck  means,  as  well  as  private  families, 
nay  more  fo ;  for  which  reafon,  fome  Perfons  who  are 
employed  in  the  management  of  public  Affairs,  confine 
themfelves  to  this  province  only, 
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CHAP.     XIL 

THERE  are  then  three  Parts  of  Domeftic  Go- 
vernment, the  Matters,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Hufbands.;  now  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Wife,  and  Children,  fiiould  both  be  that 
of  free  perfons,  but  not  the  fame;  for  the  Wife  fhould 
be  treated  as  a  Citizen  of  a  free  State,  the  Children 
fhould  be  under  kingly  power ;  for  the  Male  is  by  na- 
ture fuperior  to  the  Female,  except  when  fomething 
happens  contrary  to  the  ufual  Courfe  of  Nature,  as  is 
the  elder,  and  perfect,  to  the  younger  and  imperfect. 
Now  in  the  generality  of  free  States,  the  Governors, 
and  the  Governed,  alternately  change  place ;  for  an 
equality  without  any  Preference  is  what  Nature  chufes; 
however,  when  one  governs  and  another  is  governed,  fhe 
endeavours  that  there  fhould  be  a  diftinction  between 
them,  in  forms,  exprelTions,  and  honours;  according 
to  what  Amafis  faid  of  his  Laver.  This  then  fhould  be 
the  eftablifhed  rule  between  the  Man  and  the  Woman. 
The  Government  of  Children  fhould  be  kingly;  for  the 
Power  of  the  Father  over  the  Child  is  founded  in  Af- 
fection and  Seniority,  which  is  a  Species  of  kingly  Go- 
vernment; 
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vernment ;  for  which  reafon  Homer  very  properly  calls 
Jupiter  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men^  who  was  king  of 
both  thefe  ;  for  Nature  requires  that  a  king  fhould  be 
of  the  fame  Species  with  thofe  whom  he  governs,  though 
fuperior  in  fome  particulars,  as  is  the  cafe  between  the 
Elder  and  the  Younger,  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
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IT  is  evident  then  that  in  the  due . Government  iofva--- 
Family,   greater  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  fe- 
veral  Members  of  it  and  their  Virtues,  than  to  the  Pof- 
fefiions  or  Riches  of  it;    and  greater  to  the  Freemen  . 
than  the  Slaves:   but  here  fome  one  may  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  other  virtue  in  a  Slave  than  his  organick 
Services,  and  of  higher  eftimation  than  thefe,  as  tem- 
perance,   fortitude,  .  juftice,    and  fuch  like  habits,    or 
whether  they  poffefs  only  bodily  qualities :    each  iide  of 
the  Queftion-  has  its  difficulties;   for  if  they  pofTefs  thefe 
Virtues,  wherein  do  they  differ  from  Free  Men  ?   and  , 
that  they  do  not,  fince  they  are  Men,  and  partakers  of> 
Reafon,  .is,  abfurd,      Nearly  the  fame  inquiry  may  be 
tnade  concerning  a  Woman,  and  •?.  Child,  whether  thefe. 
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alfo  have  their  proper  virtues ;  whether  a  Woman  ought 
to  be  temperate,  brave,  and  juft,  and  whether  a  Child 
is  temperate  or  no;  and  indeed  this  inquiry  ought  to  be 
general,  whether  the  Virtues  of  thofe  who,  by  Nature, 
cither  govern,  or  are  governed,  are  the  fame,  or  differ- 
ent; for  if  it  is  neceffary  that  both  of  them  fliould  par- 
take of  the  fair  and  good,  why  is  it  alfo  neceflary  that, 
without  exception,  the  one  fhould  govern,  the  other 
always  be  governed  :  for  this  cannot  arife  from  their 
poireffmg  thefe  Qualities  in  different  Degrees ;  for  to 
govern,  and  to  be  governed,  are  things  different  in  Spe- 
cies, \3xA.more  or  hfs  are  not.  And  yet  it  is  wonderful 
that  one  party  ought  to  have  them,  and  the  other  not; 
lor  if  he  who  is  to  govern  fhould  not  be  temperate  and 
iuft,  how  can  he  govern  well  ?  or  if  he  is  to  be  governed, 
how  can  he  be  governed  well  ?  for  he  who  is  intemperate 
and  a  Coward,  will  never  do  what  he  ought.:  it  is  evi- 
dent .then,  that  both  parties  ought  to  be  Virtuous ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  there  is  between 
thofe  who  by  Nature  command,  and  who  by  Nature 
obey,  and  this  originates  in  the  Soul;  for  in  this,  Nature 
has  planted  the  Governing,  or  fubmitting  Principle,  the 
Virtues  of  which  we  fay  are  different,  as  are  thofe  of  a 
Rational  and  an  Irrational  being.  It  is  plain  then  that 
the  fame  principle  may  be  extended  farther,  and  that 

there 
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there  are  in  Nature  a  variety  of  things  which  govern 
and  are  governed ;  for  a  Freeman  is  governed  in  a 
different  Manner  from  a  Slave,  a  Male  from  a  Female, 
and  a  Man  from  a  Child :  and  all  thefe  have  parts  of 
Mind  within  them,  but  in  a  different  manner.  Thus  a 
Slave  can  have  no  determination,  a  Woman  but  a  weak 
one,  a  Child  an  imperfect  one.  Thus  alfo  muft  it  ne- 
ceffarily  be  with  refpeft  to  moral  Virtues ;  all  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  them,  but  not  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  as  is  beft  fuited  to  every  ones  employment ;  on 
which  account  he  who  is  to  govern  ought  to  be  perfect 
in  moral  Virtue,  for  his  bufinefs  is  entirely  that  of  an 
Architect,  and  Reafon  is  the  Architect ;  while  others 
want  only  that  portion  of  it  which  may  be  fufficient  for 
their  Station ;  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  although 
Moral  Virtue  is  common  to  all  thofe  we  have  fpoke  of, 
yet  the  Temperance  of  a  Man,  and  a  Woman  are  not  the 
fame,  nor  their  Courage,  nor  their  Juftice,  though  Socrates 
thought  otherwife;  for  the  Courage  of  the  Man  confifts 
in  commanding,  the  Woman's  in  obeying;  and  the  fame 
is  true  in  other  particulars  :  and  this  will  be  evident  to 
thofe  who  will  examine  different  Virtues  feparately ;  for 
thofe  who  ufe  general  Terms  deceive  themfelves  when  they 
fay,  that  Virtue  confifts  in  a  good  difpofition  of  Mind,  or 
doing  what  is  right,  or  fomething  of  this  fort,  They  do 

F  much 
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much  better  who  enumerate  the  different  Virtues  as 
Georgias  did,  than  thofe  who  thus  define  them ;  and  as 
Sophocles  fpeaks  of  a  Woman,  we  think  of  all  Perfons, 
that  their  Virtues  fhould  be  applicable  to  their  Cha- 
racters, for  fays  he, 

Silence  is  a  womarfs  Ornament^ 

but  it  is  not  a  Man's  ;  and  as  a  Child  is  incomplete,  it 
is  evident  that  his  Virtue  is  not  to  be  referred  to  himfelf 
in  his  prefent  Situation,  but  to  that  in  which  he  will  be 
complete,  and  his  Preceptor.  In  like  manner  the  virtue 
of  a  Slave  is  to  be  referred  to  his  Mafter;  for  we  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  ufe  of  a  Slave  was  to  employ 
him  in  what  you  wanted ;  fo  that  it  is  clear  enough  that 
few  virtues  are  wanted  in  his  Station,  only  that  he  may 
not  neglect  his  work  through  idlenefs  or  fear  :  fome 
Perfon  may  queftion,  if  what  I  have  faid  is  true,  whe- 
ther virtue  is  not  neceffary  for  artificers  in  their  calling,, 
for  they  often  through  idlenefs  neglect  their  work,  but 
the  difference  between  them  is  very  great;  for  a  Slave  is 
connected  with  you  for  life,  but  the  artificer  not  fo 
nearly :  as  near  therefore  as  the  Artificer  approaches  to 
the  Situation  of  a  Slave,  juft  fo  much  ought  he  to  have 
of  the  Virtues  of  one ;  for  a  mean  Artificer  is  to  a  cer- 
tain point  a  Slave ;  but  then  a  Slave  is  one  of  thofe 

things 
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things  which  are  by  nature  what  they  are,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  a  Shoemaker,  or  any  other  Artift.  It  is 
evident  then  that  a  Slave  ought  to  be  trained  to  thofe 
virtues  which  are  proper  for  his  Situation  by  his  mafter; 
and  not  by  him  who  has  the  power  of  a  mafler,  to  teach 
him  any  particular  Art.  Thofe  therefore  are  in  the 
wrong  who  would  deprive  Slaves  of  reafon,  and  fay  that 
they  have  only  to  follow  their  Orders ;  for  Slaves  want 
more  inftruclion  than  Children,  and  thus  we  determine 
this  matter.  It  is  necefTary,  I  am  feniible,  for  every 
one  who  treats  upon  Government,  to  enter  particularly 
into  the  Relations  of  Hufband  and  Wife,  and  of  Parent 
and  Child,  and  to  fhew  what  are  the  virtues  of  each  and 
their  refpeclive  connections  with  each  other ;  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong ;  and  how  the  one  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  other  avoided.  Since  then  every  family 
is  part  of  a  City,  and  each  of  thofe  individuals  are  part 
of  a  family,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Parts  ought  to  cor- 
refpond  to  the  virtue  of  the  whole ;  it  is  neceffary,  that 
both  the  Wives  and  Children  of  the  community  fhould 
be  inftruded  correipondent  to  the  nature  thereof,  if  it 
is  of  confequence  to  the  virtue  of  the  State,  that  the 
Wives  and  Children  therein  fhould  be  virtuous,  and  of 
confequtnce  it  certainly  is,  for  the  Wives  are  one  half 
of  the  freePerfons;  and  of  the  Children  the  fucceeding 

F  2  Citizens 
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Citizens  are  to  be  formed.     As  then  we  have  determined 
thefe  points,  we  will  leave  the  reft  to  be  fpoke  to  in 
another  place,  as  if  the  Subjed  was  now  fmifhed ;  and 
beginning  again  anew,   firft  confider  the  Sentiments  of 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  moft  perfed  forms  of 
Government. 


A  TREA- 
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BOOK      If. 

C    H    A    P.     L 

SINCE  then  we  propofe  to  inquire,  what  Civil  So- 
ciety is  of  all  others  beft,  for  thofe  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  live  intirely  as  they  wifli,  it  is 
necefiary  to   examine   into  the  Polity   of   thoie  States 
which  are  allowed  to  be  well  governed ;    and  if  there 
fhould  be  any  others  which  fome  Perfons  have  defcribed, 
and  which  appear  properly  regulated,  to  note  what  is 
right  and  ufeful  in   them ;    and  when  we  point  out 

wherein- 
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wherein  they  have  failed,  let  not  this  be  imputed  to  an 
affectation  of  wifdom,  for  it  is  becaufe  there  are  great 
defects  in  all  thofe  which  are  already  eftablifhed,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  undertake  this  work.  We  will 
begin  with  that  part  of  the  Subject  which  naturally  pre- 
fents  itfelf  firft  to  our  Confideration.  The  Members  of 
every  State  muft  of  neceffity  have  all  things  in  common, 
or  fome  things  common,  and  not  others,  or  nothing  at 
all  common.  To  have  nothing  in  common  is  evidently 
impoflible,  for  Society  itfelf  is  one  Species  of  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  firft  thing  necefTary  .thereunto,  is  a  com- 
mon place  of  habitation,  namely  the  City,  which  muft 
be  one,  and  this  every  Citizen  muft  have  a  {hare  in. 
But  in  a  Government  which  is  to  be  well  founded,  will 
it  be  beft  to  admit  of  a  community  in  every  thing 
which  is  capable  thereof,  or  only  in  fome  particulars, 
but  in  others  not  ?  for  it  is  poffible  that  the  Citizens 
may  have  their  Wives,  and  Children,  and  Goods  in 
common,  as  in  Plato's  Commonwealth;  for  in  that, 
Socrates  affirms  that  all  thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  fo. 
"Which  then  mail  we  prefer  ?  the  Cuftom  which  is  al- 
ready eftablifhed,  or  the  Laws  which  are  propofed  in 
that  treatife? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

NOW  as  a  community  of  wives  is  attended  with 
many  other  difficulties,  fo  neither  does  the  Caufe 
for  which  he  would  frame  his  government  in  this  man- 
ner, feem  agreeable  to  reafon,  nor  is  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing that  end  which  he  has  propofed,  and  for  which 
he  fays  it  ought  to  take  place;  nor  has  he  given  any- 
particular  directions  for  putting  it  in  practice.  Now  I 
alfo  am  willing  to  agree  with  Socrates  in  the  Principle 
which  he  proceeds  upon,  and  admit  that  the  City  ought 
to  be  one,  as  much  as  poffible ;  and  yet  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  is  contracted  too  much,  it  will  be  no  longer  a 
City,  for  that  neceflarily  fuppofes  a  multitude  ;  fo  that 
if  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  we  fhall  reduce  a  City  to 
a  Family,  and  a  Family  to  a  (ingle  Perfon :  for  we  ad- 
mit, that  a  Family  is  one,  in  a  greater  degree  than  a 
City,  and  a  iingle  Perfon  than  a  Family ;  fo  that  if  this 
end  could  be  obtained,  it  fhoiild  never  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, as  it  would  annihilate  the  City ;  for  a  City  does  not 
only  confift  of  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  but  there 
muft  alfo  be  of  different  Sorts ;  for  were  they  all  alike,, 
there  could  be  no  City ;  for  a  Confederacy  and  a  City 

are 
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are  two  different  things ;  for  a  Confederacy  is  valuable 
from  its  numbers,  although  all  thofe  who  compofe  it 
are  Tvlen  of  the  fame  calling;  for  this  is  entered  into  ror 
the  fake  of  mutual  defence,  as  we  add  an  additional 
weight  to  make  the  Scale  go  down.  The  fame  dif- 

wJ  O 

tinction  prevails  between  a  City  and  a  Nation,    when 
the  People  are  not  collected  into  feparate  Villages,  but 
live   as  the  Arcadians.     Now  thofe  things  in  which  a 
City  fhould  be  one,  are  of  different  Sorts,  and  in  pre- 
ferving  an   alternate   reciprocation   of    Power  between 
thefe,  the  fafety  thereof  confifts  (as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  my  treatife  on  Morals)  for  amongft  Freemen 
and  equals  this  is  abfolutely  necelTary  ;    for  all  cannot 
govern  at  the  fame  time,  but  either  by  the  year,  or  ac- 
cording  to   fome  other  regulation   or  time,    by  which 
means  every  one  in  his  turn  will  be  in  Office;  as  if  the 
Shoemakers,   and  Carpenters  fliould  exchange  occupa- 
tions, and  not  always  be  employed  in  the  fame  Calling. 
But  as  it  is  evidently  better,  that  thefe  fliould  continue 
to  exercife  their  refpe6live  trades ;    fo  alfo  in  Civil  So- 
ciety, where  -it  is  pofllble,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Government  fliould  continue  in  the  fame  hands;   but 
where  it  is  not  (as  Nature  has  made  all  men  equal,  and 
therefore  it  is  jiift,   be  the  admmiftration  good  or  bad, 
that  all  fliould  partake  of  it)  there  it  is  beft  to  obferve 

a  Ro- 
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•a  Rotation,  and  let  thole  who  are  their  equals,  by  turns 
fubmit  to  thofe  who  are  at  that  time  Magiftrates,  as 
they  will,  in  their  turns,  alternately  be  governors  and 
governed,  as  if  they  were  different  Men :  by  the  fame 
Method  different  Perfons  will  execute  different  Offices, 
From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  City  cannot  be  one,  in 
the  Manner  that  fome  perfons  propofe  ;  and  that  what 
has  been  faid  to  be  the  greateft  good,  which  it  could 
enjoy,  is  abfolutely  its  destruction,  which  cannot  be: 
for  the  good  of  any  thing  is  that  which  preferves  it. 
For  another  reafon  alfo  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  not  for  the 
beft,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  City  too  much  one,  be- 
caufe  a  Family  is  more  fufficient  in  itfelf  than  a  {ingle 
Perfon,  a  City  than  a  Family  ;  and  indeed  Plato  fup- 
pofes  that  a  City  owes  its  exiftence  to  that  fufficiency  in 
themfelves,  which  the  members  of  it  enjoy.  If  then 
this  fufficiency  is  fo  defirable,  the  lefs  the  City  is  one 
the  better. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

BU  T  admitting  that  it  is  moil  advantageous  for  a 
City  to  be  one,  as  much  as  poflible,  it  does  not 
feem  to  follow  that  this  will  take  place,  by  permitting 
all,  at  once  to  fay  this  is  mine,  and  this  is  not  mine 
(though  this  is  what  Socrates  regards  as  a  proof  that  a 
City  is  entirely  one)  for  the  word  All  is  ufed  in  two 
Senfes ;  if  it  means  each  individual^  what  Socrates  pro- 
pofes  will  nearly  take  place ;  for  each  Perfon  will  fay, 
this  is  his  own  Son,  and  his  own  Wife,  and  his  own 
Property,  and  of  every  thing  elfe  that  may  happen  to 
belong  to  him,  that  it  is  his  own.  But  thofe  who  have 
their  Wives  and  Children  in  common  will  not  fay  fo, 
but  all  will  fay  fb,  though  not  as  individuals ;  therefore, 
to  ufe  the  word  all,  is  evidently  a  fallacious  mode  of 
fpeech ;  for  this  word  is  fometimes  ufed  diftributively, 
and  fometimes  collectively,  on  account  of  its  double 
meaning,  and  is  the  caufe  of  inconclufive  Syllogifms  in 
reafoning.  Therefore  for  all  Perfons  to  fay  the  fame 
thing  was  their  own,  ufing  the  word  all  in  its  diftribu- 
tive  Senfe,  would  be  well,  but  is  impoflible :  in  its  col- 
lective Senfe,  it  would  by  no  means  contribute  to  the 

Concord 
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Concord  of  the  State.     Befides,  there  would  be  another 
inconvenience  attending  this  propofal,  for  what  is  com- 
mon to  many  is  taken  leaft  care  of;  for  all  Men  regard 
more  what  is  their  own,  than  what  others  fliare  with 
them  in,  to  which  they  pay  lefs  attention  than  is  incum- 
bent on  every  one :    let  me  add  alfb,  that  every  one  is 
more  negligent  of  what  another  is  to  fee  to,    as  well 
as  himfelf,  than  of  his  own  private  bufmefs;   as  in  a 
Family,    one  is  often  worfe  ferved  by  many  fervants, 
than  by  a  few.     Let  each  Citizen  then  in  the  State  have 
a  thoufand  Children,  but  let  none  of  them  be  confidered 
as  the  Children  of  that  Individual,  but  let  the  relation 
of  Father  and  Child  be  common  to  them  all,  and  they 
will  all  be  neglected.     Befides,  in  confequence  of  this, 
whenever  any  Citizen  behaved  well  or  ill,  every  Perfbn, 
be  the  number  what  it  would,  might  fay,  this  is  my 
Son,  or  this  Man's  or  that ;    and  in  this,  manner  would 
they  fpeak,    and  thus  would  they  doubt  of  the  whole 
thoufand,  or  of  whatever  number  the  City  confifted ; 
and  it  would  be  uncertain  to  whom  each  child  belonged, 
and  when  it  was  born,  who  was  to  take  care  of  it :  and 
which  do  you  think  is  better,  for  every  one  to  fay  this 
is  mine,  while  they  may  apply  it  equally  to  two  thou- 
fand, or  ten  thoufand ;  or  as  we  fay,  this  is  mine  in  our 
prefent  forms  of   Government,    where  one  Man  calls 

G  2  another 
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another  his  Son^  another  calls  that  fame  Perfon  his 
Brother,  another  Nephew,  or  fome  other  relation,  either 
by  blood  or  marriage,  and  firft  extends  his  care  to  him 
and  his,  while  another  regards  him  as  one  of  the  fame 
Parifn  and  the  fame  Tribe ;  and  it  is  better  for  any  one- 
to  be  a  Nephew  in  his  private  Capacity,  than  a  Son 
after  that  manner.  Befides,  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
prevent  fome  Perfons  from  fufpe&ing  that  they  are 
Brothers  and  Sifters,  Fathers  and  Mothers  to  each 
other  ;  for,  from  the  mutual  likenefs  there  is  between, 
the  Sire  and  the  Offspring,  they  will  neceffarily  conclude 
in  what  Relation  they  ftand  to  each  other,  which  Cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  informed  by  thofe  writers  who  de- 
fcribe  different  parts  of  the  world,  does  fometimes 
happen  ;  for  in  Upper  Africa  there  are  Wives  in  com- 
mon, who  yet  deliver  their  Children  to  their  refpeclive 
Fathers,  being  guided  by  their  likenefs  to  them. 
There  are  alfo  fome  Mares  and  Cows,  which  naturally 
bring  forth  their  Young  fo  like  the  Male,  that  we  can, 
eaiily  diftinguifh  by  which  of  them  they  were  impreg- 
nated i  fuch  was  the  Mare  called  Juftj  in  Pharfalia.. 


C  HAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

E SIDES,  thofe  who  contrive  this  Plan  of  com- 
munity, cannot  eafily  avoid  the  following  Evils  j 
namely,  Blows,  Murders  involuntary  or  voluntary,  Quar- 
rels, and  Reproaches,  all  which  it  would  be  impious  in- 
deed to  be  guilty  of  towards  our  Fathers  and  Mothers, 
or  thofe  who  are  nearly  related  to  us  ;  though  not  to 
thofe  who  are  not  connected  to  us  by  any  Tye  of  Af- 
finity :  and  certainly  thefe  mifchiefs  muft  neceflarily 
happen  oftener  amongft  thofe  who  do  not  know  how 
they  are  connected  to  each  other,  than  thofe  who  do ; 
and  when  they  do  happen,  if  it  is  among  the  firft  of 
thefe,  they  admit  of  a  legal  expiation,  but  amongft  the 
latter,  that  cannot  be  done.  It  is  alfo  abfurd  for  thofe 
who  promote  a  community  of  Children,  to  forbid 
thofe  who  love  each  other  from  indulging  themfelves  in; 
the  laft  exceffes  of  that  Paffion,  while  they  do  not  re- 
ftrain  them  from  the  PaiTion  itfeU,  or  thofe  intercourfes,. 
which  are  of  all  things  moft  improper,  between  a  Fa- 
ther and  a  Son,  a  Brother  and  a  Brother,  and  indeed 
the  thing  itfelf  is  moft  abfurd.  It  is  alfo  ridiculous  to1 
prevent  this  intercourfe  between  the  neareft  relations,, 

for- 
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for  no  other  reafon  than  the  violence  of  the  Pleafure, 
while  they  think  that  the  Relation  of  Father  and 
Daughter,  the  Brother  and  Sifter,  is  of  no  confequence 
at  all.  It  feems  alfo  more  advantageous  for  the  State, 
that  the  Hufbandmen  {hould  have  their  Wives  and 
Children  in  common,  than  the  Military,  for  they  will 
have  lefs  Affedion  for  them  in  that  cafe,  than  when 
otherwife ;  for  fuch  Perfons  ought  to  be  under  Subjec- 
tion, that  they  may  obey  the  laws,  and  not  feek  after 
innovations.  Upon  the  whole,  the  confequences  of  fuch 
a  Law  as  this  would  be  directly  contrary  to  thofe  things 
which  good  Laws  ought  to  eftablim,  and  which  Socrates 
endeavoured  to  eftabliiK  by  his  regulations  concerning 
Women  and  Children :  for  we  think  that  Friend/hip  is 
the  greateft  good  which  can  happen  to  any  City,  as 
nothing  fo  much  prevents  Seditions :  and  Amity  in  a 
City,  is  what  Socrates  commends  above  all  things,  which 
appears  to  be,  as  indeed  he  fays,  the  EffecT:  of  Friend- 
fhip ;  as  we  learn  from  Ariftophanes  in  the  Erotics,  who 
fays,  that  thofe  who  love  one  another  from  the  excefs  of 
that  PaiTion,  defire  to  breathe  the  fame  Soul,  and  from 
being  two  to  be  blended  into  one :  from  whence  it  would 
neceflarily  follow,  that  both,  or  one  of  them,  muft  be 
deftroyed.  But  now  in  a  City  which  admits  of  this 
Community,  the  Tye  of  Friendmip  muft,  from  that 
2  very 
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very  caufe,  be  extremely  weak,  when  no  Father  can  fay, 
this  is  my  Son  ;  or  Son,  this  is  my  Father;  for  as  a  very 
little  of  what  is  fweet,  being  mixt  with  a  great  deal  of 
water,  is  imperceptible  after  the  mixture,  fo  muft  all 
Family  connexions,  and  the  names  they  go  by,  be  ne- 
ceflarily  difregarded  in  fuch  a  community,  it  being 
then  by  no  means  neceffary  that  the  Father  fhould  have 
any  regard  for  him  he  called  a  Son,  or  the  Brothers  for 
thofe  they  call  Brothers.  There  are  two  things  which 
principally  infpire  mankind  with  care  and  love  of  their 
Offspring,  knowing  it  is  their  own,  and  what  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  their  Affection,  neither  of  which  can 
take  place  in  this  fort  of  Community.  As  for  ex- 
changing the  Children  of  the  Artificers  and  Hufband- 
men  with  thofe  of  the  Military,  and  their's  reciprocally 
with  thefe,  it  will  occafion  great  confufion  in  whatever 
manner  it  ftiall  be  done  ;  for  of  neceility,  thofe  who 
carry  the  Children  muft  know  from  whom  they  took, 
and  to  whom  they  gave  them ;  and  by  this  means  thofe 
Evils  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  will  necefiarily 
be  the  more  likely  to  happen,  as  blows,  inceftuous  love, 
murders,  and  the  like ;  for  thoie  who  are  given  from 
their  own  Parents  to  other  Citizens,  the  Military,  for  in- 
ftance,  will  not  call  them  Brothers,  Sons,  Fathers,  or 
Mothers.  The  fame  thing  would  happen  to  thofe  of 

the 
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the  Military  who  were  placed  among  the  other  Citizens; 
fo  that  by  this  means  every  one  would  be  in  fear  how  to 
act  in  confequence  of  Confanguinity.  And  thus  let  us 
determine  concerning  a  Community  of  Wives  and 
Children, 


CHAP.     V. 

WE  proceed  next  to  confider  in  what  manner  Pro- 
perty fhould  be  regulated,  in  a  State  which  is 
formed  after  the  moft  perfect  Mode  of  Government, 
whether  it  fhould  be  common  or  not ;  for  this  may  be 
conddered  as  a  feparate  Queftion,  from  what  had  been 
determined  concerning  Wives  and  Children ;  I  mean, 
whether  it  is  better,  that  thefe  fhould  be  held  feparate,  as 
they  now  every  where  are,  or  that  not  only  PofTeilions  but 
alfo  the  Ufufrudt  of  them  fhould  be  in.  common ;  or 
that  the  Soil  fhould  have  a  particular  owner,  but  that 
the  produce  fhould  be  brought  together  and  ufed  as  one 
common  Stock,  as  fome  Nations  at  prefent  do ;  or  on 
the  contrary,  fhould  the  Soil  be  common,  and  (hould 
it  alfo  be  cultivated  in  common,  while  the  produce  is 
divided  amongft  the  individuals  for  their  particular  ufe, 

which 
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which  is  faid  to  be  praclifed  by  fome  Barbarians ;  or 
(hall  both  the  Soil  and  the  Fruit  be  common?  When 
the  bufmefs  of  the  hufbandman  devolves  not  on  the  Ci- 
tizen, the  matter  is  much  eaiier  fettled ;  but  when  thofc 
labour  together,  who  have  a  common  right  of  poiTefiion, 
this  may  occafion  feveral  difficulties ;  for  there  may  not 
be  an  equal  proportion  between  their  labour,  and  what 
they  confume ;  and  thofe  who  labour  hard,  and  have 
but  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  produce,  will  certainly 
complain  of  thofe  who  take  a  large  (hare  of  it,  and  do 
but  little  for  that.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  Community 
between  Man  and  Man  fo  intire,  as  to  include  every 
thing  poilible,  and  thus  to  have  all  things  that  Man  can 
poffefs  in  common,  is  very  difficult,  fo  is  it  particularly 
fo  with  refpect  to  property;  and  this  is  evident  from  that 
community  which  takes  place,  between  thofe  who  go  out 
to  fettle  a  Colony  ;  for  they  frequently  have  difputes 
with  each  other  upon  the  moft  common  Occasions,  and 
come  to  blows  upon  trifles :  we  find  too,  that  we  of  tenefr. 
correct  thofe  Slaves,  who  are  generally  ( employed  in  the 
common  Offices  of  the  Family :  a  community  of  Pro- 
perty then  has  thefe,  and  other  inconveniencies  attending 
it.  But  the  manner  of  Life  which  is  now  efbblifhed, 
more  particularly  when  embellimed  with  good  morals, 
and  a  Syftem  of  equal  laws,  is  far  fuperior  to  it,  for  it 

H  will 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  both;   by  both  I  mean,  Pro- 
perties being  common,  and  divided  alfo;   for  in  fomc  re- 
fpe&s  it  ought  to  be  in  a  manner  common,  but  upon  the 
whole  private :  for  every  Man's  Attention  being  employed 
on   his   own   particular  Concerns,   will  prevent  mutual 
complaints  againft  each  other;    nay,  by  this  means  in- 
duftry  will  be  increafed,  as  each  perfon  will  labour  to 
improve  his  own  private  property;  and  it  will  then  be, 
that  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  they  will  mutually  per- 
form good  Offices  to  each  other,  according  to  the  Pro- 
verb, All  things   are  common  amongjl  friends  ;    and  in 
fome  Cities  there  are  traces  of  this  Cuftom  to  be  feen,  fo 
that  it  is  not  impracticable,  and  particularly  in  thofe  which 
are  beft  governed ;    fome  things  are  by  this  means  in  a 
manner  common,  and  others  might  be  fo;    for  there,, 
every  Perfon  enjoying  his  own  private  property,  fome 
things  he  affifts  his  friend  with,  others  are  confidered  as 
in  common ;    as  in  Lacedaemon,  where  they  ufe  each 
other's  Slaves,  as  if  they  were,  fo  to  fpeak,  their  own,  as 
they  do  their  Horfes  and  Dogs,  or  even  any  Proviflon 
they  may  want  in  a  Journey.      It  is  evident  then  that  it  is. 
beft  to  have  property  private,   but  to  make  the  ufe  of  it 
common ;  but  how  the  Citizens  are  to  be  brought  to  it, 
is  the  particular  buimefs  of  the  Legiflator.     And  alia 
with  refped  to  Pleafure,    it  is  unfpeakable  how  advan- 
tageous 
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tageous  it  is,  that  a  Man  fhould  think  he  has  fomething 
which  he  may  call  his  own  ;    for  it  is  by  no  means  to 
no  purpofc,   that  each  Perfon  diould  have  an  Affection 
for  himfelf,  for  that  is  natural,  and  yet  to  be  a  felf-lover 
is  juflly  cenfured ;    lor  we  mean  by  that,   not  one  that 
{imply  loves  himfelf,    but  one  that  loves  himfelf  more 
than  he  ought;   in  like  manner  we  blame  a  money-lover, 
and  yet  both  money  and   felf    is  what   all  Men  love. 
Beiides,  it  is  very  pleafmg  to  us  to  oblige  and  aflift  our 
Friends  and  Companions,    as  well  as  thofe  whom  we 
are  connected  with  by  the  Rights  of  hofpitality ;    and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  the  eftablifhment  of  private 
property,  which  cannot  take  place  with  thofe  who  make 
a  City  too  much  one  ;    bcfides,   they  prevent  every  Op- 
portunity of  exercifing  two  principal  Virtues,   Modefty, 
and  Liberality.     Modefty,  with  refpect  to  the  Female 
Sex,    for  this  Virtue  requires  you  to  abftain  from  her 
who  is  another's ;    Liberality,  which  depends  upon  pri- 
vate Property,  for  without  that,  no  one  can  appear  li- 
beral, or  do  any  generous  Action ;  for  Liberality  confifls 
in  imparting  to  others  what  is  our  own.     This  Syftem 
of  Polity  does  indeed  recommend  itfelf  by  its  good  Ap- 
pearance, and  fpecious  pretences  to  humanity;  and  when 
firft  propofed  to  any  one,  muft  give  him  great  pleafure, 
as  he  will  conclude  it  to  be  a  wonderful  bond  of  friend- 
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fhip,  connecting  all  to  all ;    particularly  when  any  one 
cenfures  the  Evils  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  Society, 
as  arifing  from  Properties  not  being  common,   I  mean 
the  difputes  which  happen  between  Man  and  Man,  upon 
their  different  contracts  with  each  other ;    thofe  Judg- 
ments which  are  paft  in  Court  in  confequence  of  Fraud, 
and  Perjury,   and  flattering  the  Rich,   none  of  which 
arife  from  Properties  being  private,  but  from  the  Vices 
of  Mankind.     Befides,  thofe  who  live  in  one  general 
Community,  and  have  all  things  in  common,   oftener 
difpute  with  each  other  than  thofe  who  have  their  pro- 
perty feparate  ;    from  the  very  fmall  number  indeed  of 
thofe  who  have  their  property  in  common,  compared 
with  thofe  where  it  is  appropriated,  the  inftances  of  their 
Quarrels  are  but  few.      It  is  alfo  but  right  to  mention, 
not  only  the  Inconveniences  they  are  preferved  from, 
who  live  in   a  communion  of  Goods,  but  alfo  the  ad- 
vantages   they  are  deprived  of;    for  when  the  whole 
comes   to  be  considered,    this  manner  of  life  will  be 
found  impracticable.     We  muft  fuppofe  then,  that  So- 
crates's  miftake  arofe  from  the  Principle  he  fet  out  with 
being  falfe  ;    we  admit  indeed,   that  both  a  Family  and 
a  City  ought   to  be  one,  in  fome  particulars,   but  not 
intirely  ;    for  there  is  a  point,   beyond  which  if  a  City 
proceeds  in  reducing  itfelf  to  one,  it  will  be  no  longer 

a  City. 
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a  City.  There  is  alfo  another  point  at  which  it  will 
ilill  continue  to  be  a  City,  but  it  will  approach  fo  near 
to  not  being  one,  that  it  will  be  worfe  than  none ;  as  if 
any  one  mould  reduce  the  voices  of  thofe  who  fing  in. 
concert  to  one,  or  a  Verfe  to  a  Foot.  But  the  People 
ought  to  be  made  one,  and  a  Community,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  by  Education;  as  Property  at  Laceda2mony 
and  their  public  Tables  at  Crete,  were  made  common 
by  their  Legislators.  But  yet,  whofoever  flaall  intro- 
duce any  Education,  and.  think  thereby  to  make  hi3 
City  excellent  and  refpectable,  will  be  abfurd,  while  he 
experts  to  form  it  by  that  means,  and  not  by  Manners* 
Philofophy,  and  Laws.  And  whoever  would  eftablifli  a 
Government  upon  a  Community  of  Goods,  ought  to 
know  that  he  fhould  confult  the  experience  of  many 
Years,  which  would  plainly  enough  inform  him,  whether 
fuch  a  Scheme  is  ufeful ;  for  almoft  all  things  have  aU 
ready  been  found  out,  but  feme  have  been  neglected,, 
and  others  which  have  been  known,  have  not  been  put 
in  practice.  But  this  woul-d  be  moft.  evident,  if  any. 
one  could  fee  fuch  a  Government  really  eftablimed :  for 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  frame  flich  a  City,  without: 
dividing  and  feparating  it  into  its  diftind  parts,  as  public 
Tables,  Wards,  and  Tribes;  fo  that  here  the  Laws  will 
do  nothing  more,  than  forbid  the. Military  to  engage  in, 
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agriculture,  which  is  what  the  Lacedaemonians  are  at 
prefcnt  endeavouring  to  do.  Nor  has  Socrates  told  us 
(nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay)  what  Plan  of  Governmentvmould 
be  purfued  with  refpedt  to  the  Individuals  in  the  State, 
where  there  is  a  community  of  goods  eftablimed ;  for 
though  the  Majority  of  his  Citizens  will  in  general 
.confifl  of  a  multitude  of  Perfons  of  different  Occupa- 
tions, of  thofe  he  has  determined  nothing ;  whether  the 
Property  of  the  hufbandman  ought  to  be  in  common, 
or  whether  each  Perfon  fhould  have  his  mare  to  himfelf; 
and  alfo,  whether  their  Wives  and  Children  ought  to  be 
in  common :  for  if  all  things  are  to  be  alike  common  to 
all,  where  will  be  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Military,  or  what  would  they  get  by  fubmitting  to  their 
Government  ?  and  upon  what  principles  would  they  do 
it,  unlefs  they  mould  eftablifh  the  wife  practice  of  the 
Cretans?  for  they,  allowing  every  thing  elfe  to  their 
Slaves,  forbid  them  only  Gymnaftic  Exercifes,  and  the 
ufe  of  Arms.  And  if  they  are  not,  but  thefe  mould 
be  in  the  fame  Situation  with  refpedl  to  their  property, 
which  they  are  in  other  Cities,  what  fort  of  a  Commu- 
nity will  there  be  ?  in  one  City  there  muft  of  necefllty 
be  two,  and  thofe  contrary  to  each  other ;  for  he  makes 
the  Military  the  Guardians  of  the  State,  and  the  huf- 
bandman, artizans,  and  others,  Citizens;  and  all  thofe 
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Quarrels,  Accufations,  and  things  of  the  like  fort,  which 
he  fays  arc  the  bane  of  other  Cities,  will  be  found  in 
his  alfo:  notwithstanding  Socrates  fays  they  will  not 
want  many  Laws  in  confcquence  of  their  Education,, 
but  fuch  only  as  may  be  neceiTary  for  regulating  the 
Streets,  the  Markets,  and  the  like,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  the  Education  of  the  Military  only,  that  he 
has  taken  any  Care  of.  Beiides,  he  makes  the  Hufband- 
men  Mafters  of  property,  upon  paying  a  Tribute;  but 
this  would  be  likely  to  make  them  far  more  troublefome 
and  high  fpirited  than  the  Helots,  the  Peneftias,  or  the 
Slaves  which  others  employ ;  nor  has  he  ever  determined 
whether  it  is  neceffary  to  give  any  attention  to  them  in 
thefe  particulars,  nor  thought  of  what  is  connected 
therewith,  their  Polity,  their  Education,  their  Laws; 
befides,  it  is  of  no  little  confequence,  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
determine,  how  thefe  fhould  be  framed,  fo  as  to  preferve 
the  community  of  the  Military.  Beiides,  if  he  makes 
the  Wives  common,  while  the  Property  continues  fepa- 
rate,  who  fhall  manage  the  domeftic  concerns  with  the 
fame  Care  which  the  Man  beftovvs  upon  his  Fields?  nor 
will  the  inconvenience  be  remedied  by  making  Property 
as  well  as  Wives  common  ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  draw  a 
eomparifon  from  the  Brute  Creation,  and  fay,  that  the 
fame  Principle  fhould  regulate  the  Connection  of  a 
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Man   and   a  Woman,    which  regulates   theirs  amongft 
whom  there  is  no  family  AfTociation.     It  is  alfo  very  ha- 
zardous to  fettle  the  Magiftracy  as  Socrates  has  done; 
for  he  would  have  Perfons  of  the  fame  rank  always  in 
OfHce,    which   becomes   the   Caufe  of    Sedition   even 
amongft  thofe  who  are  of  no  Account,  but  more  parti- 
cularly amongft  thofe  who  are  of  a  couragious  and  war- 
like difpofition ;  it  is  indeed  evidently  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  frame  his  community  in  this  manner ;    for  that 
"Golden  particle  which  God  has  mixt  up  in  the  Soul 
•of  Man-,    flies  not  from  one  to  the  other,   but  always 
continues  with  the  fame ;  for  he  fays,  that  fome  of  our 
Species  have  Gold,  and  others  Silver,  blended  in  their 
Compodtion  from  the  moment  of  their  Birth :   but  thofe 
who  are  to  be  Hulbandmen  and  Artifts,  Brafs  and  Iron; 
befides,  though  he  deprives  the  Military  of  happinefs, 
he  fays,  that  the  Legiflator  ought  to  make  all  the  Citizens 
Chappy  ;    but  it  is  impoilible  that  the  whole  City  can  be 
happy,  without  all,   or  the  greater,  or  fome  part  of  it 
be  happy.     For  happinefs  is  not  like   that  numerical 
•equality  which  arifes  from  certain  numbers  when  added 
together,  although  neither  of  them  may  feparately  con- 
tain it;    for  happinefs  cannot  be  thus  added  together, 
but  muft  exift  in  every  individual,    as  fome  properties 
belong  to  every  Integral ;    and  if  the  Military  are  not 
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happy,  who  elie  are  fo  ?  for  the  Artisans  are  not,  nor 
the  multitude  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  inferior 
Offices.  The  State  which  Socrates  has  defcribtd  has  all 
thefe  defects,  and  others  which  are  not  of  lefs  confe- 


quence. 


C  H  A  P.     VI. 

IT  is  alfo  nearly  the  fame  in  the  treatife  upon  Laws 
which  was  writ  afterwards,  for  which  reafon  it  will  be 
proper  in  this  place  to  confider  briefly,  what  he  has  there 
iaid  upon  Government,  for  Socrates  has  thoroughly  fettled 
but  very  few  parts  of  it ;  as  for  inftance,  in  what  man- 
ner the  Community  of  Wives  and  Children  ought  to  be 
regulated,  how  Property  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  and  Go- 
vernment conducted.  Now  he  divides  the  Inhabitants 
into  two  Parts,  Hufbandmen  and  Soldiers,  and  from 
thefe  he  /elects  a  third  Part  who  are  to  be  Senators,  and 
govern  the  City;  but  he  has  not  faid  whether  or  no  the 
Hu&andman  and  Artificer  fhall  have  any,  or  what  fhare 
in  the  Government,  or  whether  they  fhall  have  Arms, 
and  join  with  the  others  in  War,  or  not.  He  thinks 
alfo  that  the  Women  ought  to  go  to  war,  and  have  the 
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fame  education  as  the  Soldiers ;  as  to  other  particulars, 
he  has  filled  his  Treatife  with  matter  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofc ;  and  with  refpect  to  Education,  he  has  only  faid 
what  that  of  the  Guards  ought  to  be.  As  to  his  Book 
of  Laws,  Laws  are  the  principal  Thing  which  that  con- 
tains, for  he  has  there  faid  but  little  concerning  Go- 
vernment;  and  this  Government,  which  he  was  fo  de- 
firous  of  framing  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  impart  to  its 
members  a  more  intire  Community  of  G;oods  than  is  to 
be  found  in  other  Cities,  he  almoft  brings  round  again  to. 
be  the  fameasthat  other  Government  which  he  had  firftpro- 
pofed ;  for  except  the  Community  of  Wives  and  Goods,, 
lie  has  framed  both  his  Governments  alike,  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Citizens  is  to  be  the  fame  in  both  j  they 
are  in  both  to  live  without  any  fervile  employ,  and  their 
common  Tables  are  to  be  the  fame,  excepting  that  in 
that-  he  fays  the  Women  fhould  have  common  Tables,, 
and  that  there  mould  be  a  Thoufand  Men  at  Arms,  in- 
/$/>,  that  there  fhould  be  five  Thoufand. 

ALL  the  Difcourfes  of  Socrates  are  maft'erly,  noble, 
new,  and  inquifitive ;  but  that  they  are  all  true,  it  may 
probably  be  too.  much  to  fay.  For  now  with  refpeft  to 
the  Number  juft  fpoke  of,  it  muft  be  acknowleged  that 
he  would  want  the  Country  of  Babylonia  for  them,  or 
iome  one  like  it,  of  an  immeafurable  extent,  to  fupport 
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five  Thouland  idle  Perfbns,  befides  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  Women  and  Servants.  Every  one,  it  is  true, 
may  frame  an  Hypothecs  as  he  pleafes,  but  yet  it  ought 
to  be  poflible.  It  has  been  faid,  that  a  Legislator  fhould 
have  two  things  in  view  when  he  frames  his  Laws,  the 
Country  and  the  People.  He  will  alfo  do  well,  if  he 
has  fome  regard  to  the  neighbouring  States^  if  he  in- 
tends that  his  Community  fhould  maintain  any  political 
Intercourfe  with  them,  for  it  is  not  only  neceffery  that 
they  fhould  underftand  that  practice  of  War  which  is 
adapted  to  their  own  Country,  but  to  others  alfo  ;  for 
admitting  that  any  one  chufes  not  this  life  either  in  public 
or  private,  yet  there  is  not  the  lefs  occafion  for  their 
being  formidable  to  their  Enemies,  not  only  when  they 
-invade  their  Country,  but  alfo  when  they  retire  out  of 
it.  It  may  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  the  Quantity  of 
each  Perfon's  Property  may  not  be  fettled  in  a  different 
Manner  from  what  he  has  done  it  in,  by  making  it  more 
determinate;  for  he  fays,  that  every  one  ought  to  have 
enough  whereon  to  live  moderately,  as  if  any  one  had 
faid  to  live  well,  which  is  the  inoft  comprehensive  ex- 
preflion.  Befides,  a  Man  may  live  moderately,  and  mi- 
ferably  at  the  fame  time;  he  had  therefore  better  have  pro- 
pofed,  that  they  mould  live  both  moderately  andliberally; 
for  unlefs  thefe  two  confpire,  luxury  will  come  in  on  the 
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one  hand,  or  wretchednefs  on  the  other,  fince  thefe  two 
modes  of  living  are  the  only  ones  applicable  to  the  em? 
ployment  of  our  Subftance ;  for  we  cannot  fay  with  refpe& 
to  a  Man's  fortune,  that  he  is  mild  or  courageous,  but  we 
may  fay  that  he  is  prudent  and  liberal,  which  are  the 
only  Qualities  conne&ed  therewith.  It  is  alfo  abfurd  to 
render  Property  equal,  and  not  to  provide  for  the  in- 
ereafing  number  of  the  Citizens;  but  to  leave  that  Cir- 
eumftance  uncertain,  as  if  it  would,  regulate  itfelf  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  Women  who. mould  happen 
to  be  childlefs,  let  that  be  what  it  would,  becaufe  this 
feems  to  take  plaee  in  other  Cities;  but- the  Cafe  would 
not  be  the  fame  in-  fuch  a  State  which  he  propofes,  and 
thofe  which  now  actually  unite;  for  in  thefe  no  one  ac- 
tually wants,  as  the  property  is  divided  amongft  the 
whole  Community,  be  their  numbers  what  they  will; 
but  as  it  could  not  then  be  divided,  the  Supernumeraries, 
whether  they  were  many  or-  few,  would  have  nothing 
at  all.  But  it  is  more  neceflary  than  even-  to  regulate 
Property,  to  take  care  that  the  increafe  of  the  People 
mould  not  exceed  a  certain  number;  and  in  determining 
that,  to  take  into  Consideration  thofe  Children  who  will 
die,  and  aifo  thole  Women  who  will  be  barren ;  and  to 
negleft  this,  as  is  done  in  feveral  Cities,  is  to  bring  cer- 
Poverty  on  the  Citizens.;,  and  Poverty  is  the  Caufe 
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of  Sedition  and  Evil.  Now  Phidon  the  Corinthian, 
one  of  the  oldeft  Legiilators,  thought  the  Families  and 
the  number  of  the  Citizens  fhould  continue  the  fame  ; 
although  it  fhould  happen  that  all  fhould  have  allot- 
ments at  the  firft,  difproportionate  to  their  Numbers. 
In  Plato's  Laws,  it  is  however  different ;  we  fhall  men- 
tion hereafter  what  we  think  would  be  befc  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars. He  has  alfo  neglected  in  that  treatife  to  point 
out  how  the  Governors  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 

O 

Governed ;  for  he  fays,  that  as  of  one  Sort  of  Wool  the 
Warp  ought  to  be  made,  and  of  another  the  Woof,  fo 
ought  fome  to  govern,  and  others  to  be. governed.     But 
fince  he  admits,   that  all  their  property,  may  be  increafed 
fivefold,  why  fliould  he  not  allow  the  fame  increafe  to 
the  Country?    he  ought  alfo  to  confider,   whether  his 
allotment  of  the. houfes  will  be  ufeful  to  the  Commu- 
nity, for  he  appoints  two  houfes  to  each  Perfon,  fepa- 
rate  from  each  other ;  but  it  is  inconvenient  for  a  Perfon 
to  inhabit  two  houfes.     Now  he.  is.  defirous  to.  have  his 
whole,  plan  of  Government,  neither  a  Democracy,,  nor 
an  Oligarchy,  but  fomething  between  both,  which  ho 
calls  a  Polity,  for  it  is  to  be  compofed.  of  Mei^  at  Arms* 
If  Plato  intended  to  frame  a.  State,  in  which  more  than 
in.  any  other  every  thing  fhould  be  common,  he  haa 
certainly,  given  it  a  right  Name ;,  but  if  he.  intended  it. 
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to  be  the  next  in  perfection  to  that  which  he  had  already 
framed,  .it  is  not  fo ;  for  perhaps  fome  perfons  will  give 
the  preference  to  the  Lacedemonian  form  ^of  Govern- 
ment, or  fome  other  which  may  more  compleatly  have 
attained  to  the  Ariftocratic  form.  Some  Perfons  fay, 

&  /  that  the  mod  perfect  Government  iliould_be^comrjofed 

.of  all  others  blended  together,  for  which  reafon  they 
commend  that  of  Laceda^mon ;  for  they  fay,  that  this 
is  compofed  of  an  Oligarchy,  a  Monarchy,  and  a  De- 
mocracy, their  Kings  reprefenting  the  monarchical  Part, 
the  Senate  the  Oligarchical;  and,  that  in  the  Ephori  may 
be  found  the  Democratical,  as  thefe  are  taken  from  the 
People.  .But  fome  fay,  that  in  the  Ephori  is  abfolute 
Power,  and  that  it  is  their  common  meal,  and  daily 
courfe  of  Life,  in  which  the  Democratical  Form  is  re- 
prefented.  It  is  alfo  faid  in  this  Treatife  of  Laws,  that 
the  beft  form  of  Government  muft  be  one  compofed  of 

/f/ix/wrerf^t™' *****!  >a  Democracy  and  a  Tyranny ;    though  fuch  a  mixture 
A*L  *%  >fiwm<  no  one  e^e  would  ever  allow  to  be  any  Government  at 

all,  or  if  it  is,  the  worft  poffible ;  thofe  propofe  what  is 
much  better,  who  blend  many  Governmentsjogetherj^ 
for  the  moft  perfect  is  thatwhich  isformed  of  many 
.parts.  But  now  in  this  Government  of  Plato's,  there 
are  no  traces  of  a  Monarchy,  only  of  an  Oligarchy  and 
Democracy ;  though  he  feems  to  chufe  that  it  fhould 

rather 
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rather  incline  to  an  Oligarchy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Appointment  of  the  Magiftrates ;  for  to  chufe  them  by 
lot,  is  common  to  both  ;  but  that  a  man  of  fortune 
muft  neceffarily  be  a  member  of  the  Aflembly,  or  to 
elect  the  magistrates,  or  take  part  in  the  management  of 
public  Affairs,  while  others  are  paffed  over,  makes  the 
State  incline  to  an  Oligarchy ;  as  does  the  endeavouring 
that  the  greater  Part  of  the  Rich  may  be  in  Office,  and 
that  the  Rank  of  their  appointments  may  correfpond 
with  their  Fortunes.  The  fame  Principle  prevails  alfo 
in  the  Choice  of  their  Senate  j  the  Manner  of  electing 
which  is  favourable  alfo  to  an  Oligarchy  ;  for  all  are 
obliged  to  vote  for  thofe  who  are  Senators  of  the  firft 
Glafs,  afterwards  they  vote  for  the  fame  number  out  of 
the  fecond,  and  then  out  of  the  third  ;  but  this  com- 
pulilon  to  vote  at  the  Election  of  Senators,  does  not 
extend  to  the  third  and  fourth  Glafles,  and  the  firfr. 
and  fecond  £lafs  only,  are  obliged  to  vote  for  the  fourth. 
By  this  means  he  fays,  he  fhall  neceffarily  have  an  equal 
number  of  each  rank,  but  he  is  miftaken;  for  the  Ma- 
jority will  always  confift  of.  thofe  of  the  firft  rank,  and 
the  moft  confiderable  People ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that 
many  of  the  Commonalty  not  being  obliged  to  it,  will 
not  attend  the  Elections.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  . 
iuch  a  State  will  not  coniift  of  a  Democracy  and  a  Mo- 
narchy, 
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narchy,  and  this  will  be  further  proved,  by  what  we 
fhall  fay  wh-en  we  come  particularly  to  confider  this  form 
of  Government. 

THERE  will  alfo  great  danger  arife  from  the  manner 
of  Electing  the  Senate,  when  thofe  who  are  elected 
tnemfelves  are  afterwards  to  elect  others ;  for  by  this 
means,  if  a  certain  number  chufe  to  combine  together, 
though  not  very  confiderable,  the  Election  will  always 
fall  according  to  their  Pleafure.  Such  are  the  things 
which  Plato  propofes  concerning  Government,  in  his 
book  of  Laws. 


CHAP.     VII. 

^  I  ^HERE  are  alfo  fome  other  forms  df  Government, 
JL  which  have  been  propofed  either  'by  private 
Perfons,  or  Philofophers,  or  Politicians,  all  of  which 
come  much  nearer  to  thofe  which  have  been  really 
eftablimed,  or  now  exift,  than  thefe  two  of  Plato's; 
for  neither  have  they  introduced  the  innovation  of  a 
community  of  Wives  and  Children,  and  public  Tables 
for  the  Women,  but  have  been  contented  to  fet  out  with 
cftablifhing  fuch  Rules  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 

THERE 
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THERE  arc  fome  Pcrfons  who  think,  that  the  firll 
Object  of  Government  fhould  be  to  regulate  well  every 
-thing  relating  to  private  Property ;  for  they  fay,  that  a 
-neglect  herein  is  the  Source  of  all  Seditions  whatfoever. 
For  this  Reafon,  Phaleas  the  Chalcedonian  firft  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  Fortunes  of  -the  Citizens  fhould  be 
equal,  which  he  thought  was  not  difficult  to  accom- 
jjlifh  when  a  community  was  firft  fettled,  but  that  k 
was  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  in  one  that  had  been 
long  eftablifhed ;  but  yet  that  -it  might  be  effected,  and 
an  equality  of  Circumftances  introduced  by  jhefe 
Means,  that  the  Rich  fhould  give  marriage  Portions,  but 
never  receive  any,  while  the  Poor  mould  always  receive, 
but  never  give. 

BUT  Plato,  in  his  Treatife  of  Laws,  thinks  that  a 
difference  in  Circumftances  fliould  be  permitted  to  a 
certain  Degree;  but  that  no  Citizen  fliould  be  allowed 
to  poffefs  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  loweft 
Cenfus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  But  Legifla- 
tors  who  would  eftablifh  this  Principle,  are  apt  to  over- 
look what  they  ought  to  confider ;  that  while  they  re^- 
gulate  the  Quantity  of  Provisions  which  each  Individual 
Hiall  poflefs,  they  ought  alfo  to  regulate  the  Number  of 
"his  Children ;  for  if  thefe  exceed  the  allotted  Quantity 
of  Provifion,  the  Law  muft  neceflarily  be  repealed ;  and 

K  yet, 
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yet,  in  fpight  of  the  repeal,  it  will  have  the  bad  effect 
of  reducing  many  from  wealth  to  Poverty,  fo  difficult 
is  it  for  innovators  not  to  fall  into  fuch  miftakes.     That 
an  Equality  of  Goods  was  in  fome  degree  ferviceable  to 
ftrengthen  the  Bands  of   Society,    feems  to  have  been 
known  to  fome  of  the  Ancients ;  for  Solon, made  a  Law, 
as  did  fome  others  alfo,  to  reftrain  Perfons  from  poffeff- 
ing  as  much  Land  as  they  pleafed.     And  upon  the  fame 
Principle  there  are  Laws  which  forbid  Men  to  fell  their 
Property,    as   among    the    Locrians,     unlefs    they    can 
prove  that  fome  notorious  misfortune  has  befallen  them. 
They  were   alfo  to  preferve  their  Ancient  Patrimony, 
which  Cuftom  being  broken  through  by  the  Leucadians, 
spade  their  Government  too  Democratic;    for  by   that 
means  it  was  no  longer  neeeflary  to  be  pofiefted  of  a 
certain  fortune  to  be  qualified  to  be  a  Magiftrate.     But 
if  an  Equality  of  G,oods  is  ellablifhed,  this  may  be  either 
too  much,  when  it  enables  the  People  to  live  luxuriouily, 
or  too  little,  when  it  obliges  them  to  live  hard.     Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  Legiflator  to 
efLiblifh.  an  Equality  of  Circumstances,    but  to  fix  a. 
proper  Medium.      Bcfidcs,    if  any  one  fhould  regulate 
the  Bivifion  of  Property  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there- 
{hould  be  a  moderate  fufficiency  for  all,  it  would  be  of." 
life;,  for  it  is  of  more  confeque  nee.  that  the  Citizens 
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mould  entertain  a  Similarity  of  Sentiments,  than  an 
Equality  of  Circumfiances ;  but  this  can  never  be  at- 
tained unlefs  they  are  properly  educated  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Law.  But  probably  Phaleas  may  fay, 
that  this  is  what  he  h-imfclf  mentions;  for  he  both  pro- 
pofes  an  equality  of  Property,  and  one  plan  of  Educa- 
tion in  his  City.  But  he  fhould  have  faid  particularly 
what  Education  he  intended,  nor  is  it  of  any  fervice  to 
have  this  too  much  one;  for  this  Education  may  be  one, 
and  yet  fuch  as  will  make  the  Citizens  over-greedy  to 
grafp  after  Honours,  or  Riches,  or  both.  Belides,  not 
only  an  inequality  of  PofTefTions,  but  alfo  of  Honours, 
will  occasion  feditions,  but  this  upon  contrary  grounds; 
for  the  vulgar  will  be  feditious  if  there  be  an  inequality 
of  Goods,  but  thofe  of  more  elevated  Sentiments,  if  there 
is  an  equality  of  Honours. 

When  Good  and  Bad  do  equal  honours  foare. 

For  men  are  not  guilty  of  Crimes  for  neceffaries  only 
•(for  which  he  thinks  an  equality  of  goods  would  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  remedy,  as  they  would  then  have  no  occaiion  to 
fteal  for  cold,  or  hunger)  but  that  they  may  enjoy  what 
they  deiire,  and  not  wifh  for  it  in  vain ;  for  if  their 
defires  extend  beyond  the  common  neceffaries  of  life, 
they  will  be  wicked  to  gratify  them ;  and  not  only  fo, 

K  3  but 
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but  if  their  vviflies  point  that  way,  they  will  do  the  feme 
to  enjoy  thofe  pleafures  which  are  free  from  the  Alloy 
of  Pain.     What  Remedy  then  fhall  we  find  for  thefe 
three  Diforders  ?  and  firft,  to  prevent  ftealing  from  ne- 
ceffity,  let  every  one  be  fupplied  with  a  moderate  fub- 
iiftance,  which  may  make  the  Addition  of  his  own  In- 
duftry  neceflary ;   fecondly,  to  prevent  ftealing  to  procure 
the  luxuries  of  Life,  let  Temperance  be  enjoined ;  and 
thirdly,    let  thofe  who  wifli  for  pleafure  in  itfelf,    feek 
for  it  only  in  Philofophy,  for  all  others  want  the  Affift- 
ance  of  Men.     Since  then  Men  are  guilty  of  the  greateft 
Grimes  from  Ambition,  and  not  from  Neceffity,  no  one 
for  inftance,  aims  at  being  a  Tyrant,  to  keep  him  from 
the  cold,  hence  great  honour  is  due  to  him  who  kills 
not  a  Thief,  but.a  Tyrant;   fo  that  Polity  which  Phaleas 
eftablifhes,     would    only    be   falutary   to   prevent  little 
Crimeg.     He  has  alfo  been  very  defirous-to  eftablifh  fuch 
rules,  as  will  conduce  to  perfedl  the  internal  Policy  of 
his  State,  and  he  ought  alfo  to  have  done  the  fame  with 
refpedl  to  its  neighbours,  and  all  foreign  Nations;   for 
the  Confederations  of  the  Military  eftablimment  fhould7 
take  place  in  planning  every  Government,'  that  it  may 
not  be  unprovided  in  Cafe  of  a  War,  of-  which  he  has 
faid- nothing ;   fo  alfo  with  refped:  to  Property,   it  ought 
not  only  to  be  adapted  to  the  Exigencies  of-  the  State,- 

bwfe 
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but   alfo  to  fuch  Dangers  as  may  arife  from  without. 
Thus  it  fliould  not  be  fo  much  as  to  tempt  thofe  who 
are  near,  and  more  powerful  to  invade  it,   while  thofe 
who  poflefs  it  are  not  able  to  drive  out  the  invaders, 
nor  fo  little  as  that  the  State  fliould  not  be  able  to  go  to 
war  with  thofe  who  are  quite  equal  to  itfelf,  and  of  this 
he  has  determined  nothing;   it  muft  indeed  be  allowed: 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  a  Community  to  be  rather  rich 
than  poor;  probably  the  proper  boundary  is  this,   not  to 
poflefs  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  more  power-  - 
ful  neighbour  to  attack  you,  any  more  than  he  would 
thofe  who  had  not  fo  much  as  yourfelf;   thus  when  An- 
tophradatus  propofed  to  befiege  Atarneus,   Eubnlus  ad- 
vifed  him  to  coniider  what  Time  it  would  require  to  take 
the  City,  and  then  would  have  him  determine  whether 
it  would  anfwer,  for  that  he  fliould  chufe,  if  it  would ' 
even  take  leis  than  he  propofed,  to  quit  the  place ;  his 
faying  this  made  Autophradatus  reflecl  upon  the  bufinefs, , 
and  give  over  the  Siege.     There  is,  indeed,  fome  ad- 
vantage irt  an  equality  of  goods  amongft  the  Citizens 
to  prevent  Seditions ;    and  yet,    to  fay  truth,   no  very 
great  one;   for  Men  of  great  Abilities  will  "ftomach  their 
being  put  upon  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  Community. 
For  which  reafon  they  will  very  often  appear  ready  for 
every-  Commotion,  and  Sedition ;   for  the  wickednejs__oF 

Mankind 
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Mankind    is    infatiable^       For    though    at    firfl:    two 
Oboli    might   be   fufficient,     yet  when    once   it  is  be- 
>come    cuftomary,     they    continually    want    fomething 
more,    until  they  fet  no  limits   to   their  expectations; 
for  it    is  the   nature  of    our  Defires   to  be  boundlefs, 
and  many  live  only  to  gratify  them.      But  for  this  pur- 
pofe,    the  firft  Object  is,    not  fo  much  to  eftablifh  an 
equality  of  fortune,    as  to  prevent  thofe  who  are  of  a 
good  difpofition  from  deiiring  more   than   their  own, 
and  thofe  who  are  of  a  bad  one  from  being  able  to  ac-, 
quire  it ;    and  this  may  be  done  if  they  are  kept  in  an 
inferior  Station,  and  not  expofed  to  injuftice.      Nor  has 
he  treated  well  the  Equality  of  Goods,  for  he  has  ex- 
tended his  regulation  only  to  Land  ;   whereas  a  Man's 
Subftance  coniifts  not  only  in  this,   but  alfo  in  Slaves, 
-Cattle,  Money,  and  all  that  variety  of  things  which  fall 
under  the  name  of  Chattels ;   now  there  muft:  be  either 
an  equality  eftablilhed  in  all  thefe,  or  fome  certain  Rule, 
or  they  muft  be  left  entirely  at  large.     It  appears  too  by 
his  laws,   that  he  intends  to  eftablifh  only  a  fmall  State, 
as   all  the  Artificers  are  to  belong  to  the  Public,    and 
:add  nothing  to  the  Complement  of  Citizens;   but  if  all 
thofe  who  are  to  be  employed  in  public  Works,  are  to 
be  the  Slaves  of  the  Public,  it  mould  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  is  at  Epidamnum,  and  as  Diophantus 

formerly 
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formerly  regulated  it  at  Athens.  From  thefe  particulars 
any  one  may  nearly  judge,  whether  Phaleas's  Commu- 
nity is  well  or  ill  eftablifhed. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

HIPPODAMUS,  the  Son  of  Eurnphon  a  Milefian9v 
contrived  the  Art  of  laying  out  Towns,  and  fe- 
parated  the  Pireus.     This  Man  was  in  other  refpeels  too 
eager  after  notice,  and  feemed  to  many,  to  live  in  a  very 
affected  manner,  with  his  flowing  locks  and  his  expeniive 
ornaments,  and  a  coarfe  warm  veft  which  he  wore,  not 
only  in  the  winter,  but  alfo  in  the  hot  weather.      As  he 
was  very  deiirous  of  the  Character  of  a  univerfal  Scholar,, 
lie  was  the  firft,   who  not  being  actually  engaged  in  the 
Management  of  public  AfTairSj    fat  himfelf  to  inquire 
what  fort  of  Government  was  belt  j    and  he  planned  a  ;. 
State,  confiiting  of  ten  thoufand  Perfons,  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  confifting  of  artizans,  another  of  huf- 
bandmen,  and  the  third  of  foldiers;   he  alfo  divided  the. 
lands  into  three  Parts,  and  allotted  one  to  facred  pur- 
pofes,  another  to  the  public,    and  the  third  to  indivi- 
duals,    The  firft  of  thefe  was  to  fupply  what  was  ne- 

cefTary. 
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'.ccflary  for  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  of  the  Gods ;  the  fe- 
-Gond  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  fuppoit  of  the  Soldiery; 
and  the  third  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  Huibandman. 
He  thought  alfo  that  there  need  only  be  three  forts  of 
laws,  correfponding  to  the  three  ibrts  of  Actions  which 
can  be  brought,  namely  for  A  flank,  TrefpaiTes,  or  Death* 
He  ordered  alfo  that  there  fhould  be  a  particular  Court 
vof  Appeal,  into  which  all  Caufes  might  be  removed, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  unjuftly  determined 
-elfewhere ;    which  Court  fhould  be  compofed  of    Old 
Men   chofen  for  that  purpofe.     He  thought  alfo  that 
they  fhould  not  pafs  Sentence  by  Votes;   but  that  every 
-one  fhould  bring  with  him  a  Tablet,  on  which  he  fhould 
write,  -that  he  found  the  Party  Guilty,  if  it  was  fo,  but 
if  not,  he  fhould  bring  a  plain  Tablet ;    but  if  he  ac- 
quitted him  of  one  part  of  the  indictment  but  not  of  the 
.other,  he  fhould  exprefs  that  alfo  on  the  Tablet ;   for  he 
difapproved  of  that  general  Cuftom  already  eftahlifhed,  as 
it  obliges  the  Judges  to  be  guilty  of  Perjury  if  they  deter- 
jmined  poiitively  either  on   the  one  Side  or  the  other. 
He  alfo  made  a  Law,    that  thofe  fhould  be  rewarded 
who  found  out  any  thing  for  the  Good  of  the  City,  and 
that  the  Children  of  thofe  who  fell  in  Battle,  fhould  be 
educated  at  the  public  expence;  which  Law  had  never 
been  propofed  by  any  other  Legiflator,  though  it  is  at 

prefent 
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prefcnt  in  life  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  Cities,  he 
would  have  the  Magiftrates  chofen  out  of  the  People  in 
general,  by  whom  he  meant  the  three  Parts  before 
fpoken  of;  and  that  thofe  who  were  fo  elected,  mould 
be  the  particular  Guardians  of  what  belonged  to  the 
Public,  to  Strangers,  and  to  Orphans.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  Parts,  and  molt  worthy  of  notice  in  Hippoda- 
mus's  Plan.  But  fome  Perfons  might  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  his  Division  of  the  Citizens  into  three  Parts  j 
for  the  Artizans,  the  Hufbandmen,  and  the  Soldiers, 
are  to  compofe  one  community,  where  the  Hufbandmen 
are  to  have  no  Arms,  and  the  Artizans  neither  Arms 
nor  Land,  which  would  in  a  manner  render  them  flaves 
to  the  Soldiery.  It  is  alfo  impoilible  that  the  whole 
Community  mould  partake  of  all  the  honourable  em- 
ployments in  it;  for  the  Generals,  and  the  Guardians 
of  the  State,  muft  necefTarily  be  appointed  out  of  the 
Soldiery,  and  indeed  the  moft  honourable  Magiftrates; 
but  as  the  two  other  Parts  will  not  have  their  Share  in 
the  Government,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  have  any 
affection  for  it?  But  it  is  neceflary  that  the  Soldiery 
mould  be  fuperior  to  the  other  two  Parts,  and  this  fu- 
periority  will  not  be  eaiily  gained  without  they  are  very 
numerous ;  and  if  they  are  fo,  why  mould  the  commu- 
nity confift  of  any  other  members  ?  why  fhould  any 
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others  have  a  right  to  ele£t  the  Magiftrates?  Beiides,  of 
what  ufe  are  the  Hufbandmen  to  this  community?  Ar- 
tizans  'tis  true  are  neceflary,  for  thefe  every  City  wants, 
and  they  can  live  upon  their  bufinefs.  If  the  Hufband- 
men indeed  furnifhed  the  Soldiers  with  Provifions,  they 
would  be  properly  part  of  the  Community;  but  thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  have  their  private  property,  and  to  cul- 
tivate it  for  their  own  ufe.  Moreover,  if  the  Soldiers 
themfelves  are  to  cultivate  that  Common  Land,  which  is 
appropriated  for  their  fupport,  there  will  be  no  diflinction 
between  the  Soldier  and  the  Hufbandman,  which  the 
Lep-iflator  intended  there  fhould  be:  and  if  there  (hould 

o  ' 

be  any  others  who  are  to  cultivate  the  Private  Property 
of  the  Hufbandman,  and  the  Common  Lands  of  the 
Military,  there  will  be  a  fourth  Order  in  the  State  which 
will  have  no  fhare  in  it,  and  always  entertain  hoftile 
fentiments  towards  it.  If  any  one  fhou!d  propofe  that 
the  fame  Perfons  fhould  cultivate  their  own  Lands  and 
the  public  ones  alfo,  then  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
of  provifions  to  fupply  two  families,  as  the  Lands  would 
not  immediately  yield  enough  for  themfelves  and  the 
Soldiers  alfo  ;  and  all  thefe  things  would  occahon  great 
confufion.  Nor  do  I  approve  of  his  method  of  deter- 
mining Caufes,  when  he  would  have  the  judge  fplit  the 
Care  which  comes  firnply  before  him;  and  thus,  inftead 
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of  being  a  Judge,  become  an  Arbitrator.  Now  when 
any  Matter  is  brought  to  Arbitration,  it  is  cuftomary  for 
many  Perfons  to  confer  together  upon  the  bufinefs  that 
is  before  them ;  but  when  a  Caufe  is  brought  before 
Judges  it  is  not  fo ;  and  many  Legislators  take  care  that 
the  Judges  fhall  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  commu- 
nicate their  Sentiments  to  each  other.  Befides,  what 
can  prevent  cbnfufion  on  the  bench,  when  one  Judge 
thinks  a  fine  fhould  be  different  from  what  another  has 
fet  it  at ;  one  propofing  twenty  Min^e,  another  ten,  or 
be  it  more  or  lefs,  another  four,  and  another  five;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  in  this  manner  they  will  differ  from 
each  other,  while  fome  will  give  the  whole  Damages 
fued  for,  and  others  nothing;  in  this  Situation,  how 
fhall  their  Determinations  be  fettled  ?  Befides,  a  Judge 
cannot  be  obliged  to  perjure  himfelf  who  fimply  acquits 
or  condemns,  if  the  Action  is  fairly  and  juftly  brought; 
for  he  who  acquits  the  party,  does  not  fay  that  he  ought 
not  to  pay  any  fine  at  all,  but  that  he  ought  not  to  pay 
a  fine  of  twenty  Minze.  But  he  that  condemns  him  is 
guilty  of  perjury,  if  he  fentences  him  to  pay  twenty 
Mince,  while  he  believes  the  Damages  ought  not  to  be 
fo  much.  Now  with  refpect  to  thefe  honours  which  he 
propofes  to  beftow  on  thofe  who  can  give  any  informa- 
tion ufeful  to  the  Community,  this,  though  very  pleafingin 
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fpeculation,  is  what  the  Legiflator  fhould  not  fettle,  for 
it  would  encourage  informers,    and  probably  occafion 
commotions   in    the   State,      And   this  propofal  of   his 
gives  rife  alfo  to  further  Conjectures  and  Enquiries ;   for 
fome  Ferfons  have  doubted,  whether  it  is  ufeful  or  hurt- 
ful to  alter  the  eftablifhed  Law  of  any  Country,  if  even 
for  the  better ;  for  which  reafon  one  cannot  immediately 
determine  upon  what  he  here  fays,  whether  it  is  advan- 
tageous to   alter  the  Law  or  not.      We  know  indeed, 
that  it  is  poffible  to  propofe  to   new  model   both  the 
Laws  and  Government  as  a  common  good;  and  iince 
we  have  mentioned  this  fubjed:,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  enter  into  a  few  particulars  concerning  it,  for  it  con- 
tains fome  difficulties,  as  I  have  already  faid,  and  it  may 
appear  better  to  alter  them,  fince  it  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful in  other  Sciences.     Thus  the  Science  of  Phyfic  is 
extended  beyond  its  ancient  bounds ;    fo  is  the  Gym- 
naftic,  and  indeed  all  other  Arts  and  Powers ;  .  fo  that 
one  may  lay  it  down  for  certain,  that  the  fame  thing 
will  necellarily   hold  good  in  the  Art  of  Government. 
And  it  may  alfo  be  affirmed,  that  experience  itfelf  gives 
a  proof  of  this ;    for  the  Ancient  Laws  are  too  iimple 
and  barbarous ;   which  allowed  the  Greeks  to  wear  fwords 
in  the  City,  and  to  buy  their  Wives  of  each  other.      And 
indeed  all  the  remains  of  old  Laws  which  we  have,  are 
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very  fimple ;    for  inftance,  a  Law  in  Cuma  relative  to 
murder.      It    any    Perfon  who   profecutes   another   for 
murder,   can  produce  a  certain  number  of  witnefles  to 
it  of  his  own  Relations,   the  accufed  perfon  fhall  be  held 
guilty.     Upon   the  whole,  all  Perfons  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  follow  what  is  right,   and  not  what  is  eftabliflied  ;, 
and  it  is  probable  that   the   firft  Men,    whether  they 
fprung  out  of  the  earth,   or  were  faved  from  fome  ge- 
neral Calamity,  had  very  little  underftanding  or  know- 
ledge,   as  is  affirmed  of   thefe  Aborigines ;    fo  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  continue  in  the  practice  of   their 
Rules.      Nor  is    it    moreover   right   to    permit  written 
Laws  always  to  remain  without  alteration ;   for  as  in  all 
other  Sciences,  fo  in  Politics,   it  is  impoiTible  to  exprefs 
every  thing  in  writing  with  perfedl  exaclnefs;   for  when 
we  commit  any  thing  to  writing  we  mufr.  ufe  general 
terms,  but  in  every  Action  there  is  fomething  particular 
toitfelf,  which  thefe  may  not  comprehend;  from  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  certain  Laws  will  at  certain  times  ad- 
mit of  alterations.     But  if  we  confider  this  matter  in 
another  point  of  view,  it  will  appear  to  require  great 
caution;    for  when  the  advantage  propofed  is  trifling, 
as  the  accuftoming   the  People  eafily   to  aboliili  their 
Laws  is  of  bad  confequence,  it  is  evidently  better  to  pafs 
over  fome  faults,  which  either  the  Legillator  or  the  Ma- 
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girtrates  may  have  committed  j  for  the  Alterations  will 
not  be  of  fo  much  Service,  as  a  habit  of  difobeying  the 
Magiftrates  will  be  of  differvice.  Befides,  the  Inftance 

o 

brought  from  the  Arts  is  fallacious ;  for  it  is  not  the  fame 
thing  to  alter  the  one  as  the  other.  For  a  Law  derives 
all  its  Strength  from  Cuftcm,  and  this  requires  long 
time  to  eftablifh ;  fo  that,  to  make  it  an  eafy  matter  to 
pafs  from  the  eflablifhed  Laws  to  other  new  ones,  is  to 
weaken  the  Power  or  Laws.  Befides,  here  is  another 
QuefHon;  if  the  Laws  are  to  be  altered,  are  they  all  to 
be  altered,  and  in  every  government,  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther at  the  pleafure  of  one  Perfon  or  many  ?  all  which 
particulars  will  make  a  great  difference;  for  which  reafon 
we  will  at  prefent  drop  the  enquiry,  to  purfue  it  at 
fome  other  time.  There  are  two  considerations  which 
offer  themfelves  with  refpect  to  the  Government  eftablifhed 
at  Lacedsmon  and  Crete,  and  indeed  in  almofr.  all  other 
States  whatsoever;  one  is,  whether  their  Laws  do  or  do 
not  promote  the  beft  eftablifhment  poflible  ?  the  other 
is,  whether  there  is  any  thing,  if  we  confider  either  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or  the  executive 
part  of  it,  which  prevents  the  form  of  Government 
that  they  had  propofed  to  follow  from  being  obferved ; 
now  it  is  allowed  that  in  every  well  regulated  State,*  the 
members  of  it  fhould  be  free  from  fervile  labour;  but 
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in  what  manner  this  fhall  be  effected,  is  not  fo  cr.fy  to 
determine ;  for  the  Penedia  have  very  often  attacked  the 
TheiTalians,  and  the  Helots  the  Lacedaemonians,  for 
they  in  a  manner  continually  watch  an  Opportunity  for 
fome  misfortune  befalling  them.  But  no  Inch  thing  has 
ever  happened  to  the  Cretans;  the  reafon  for  which, 
probably  is,  that  although  they  are  engaged  in  frequent 
Wars  with  the  neighbouring  Cities,  yet  none  of  thefe 
would  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Revolters,  as  it 
would  be  difadvantageous  for  them,  who  themfelves 
alfo  have  their  Villains.  But  now  there  is  perpetual  en- 
mity between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  all  their  Neigh- 
bours, the  Argives,  the  Meffenians,  and  the  Arcadians. 
Their  Slaves  alfo  firft  revolted  from  the  TheiTalians, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  Wars  with  their  neighbours 
the  Acheans,  the  Perrabenns,  and  the  Magnelians.  It 
feems  to  me  indeed,  if  nothing  elfe,  yet  fomething 
very  troublefome  to  keep  upon  proper  terms  with  them ; 
for  if  you  are  remifs  in  your  difcipline,  they  grow  in- 
folent,  and  think  themfelves  upon  an  equality  with  their 
Matters ,  and  if  they  are  hardly  ufetl,  tiiLy  are  continu- 
ally plotting  againft  you  and  hate  you.  It  is  evident  then, 
that  thofe  who  employ  Slaves,  have  not  as  yet  hit  upon 
the  right  way  of  managing  them.  As  to  the  indulging 
of  Women  in  any  particular  Liberties,  it  is  hurtful  to 
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the  End  of  Government,  and  the  Profperity  of  the 
City  ;  for  as  a  man  and  his  wife  are  the  two  parts  of  a 
Family,  if  we  fuppofe  a  City  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  we  muft  allow  that  the  number  of  Men  and 
Women  will  be  equal.  In  whatever  City  then  the 
women  are  not  under  good  regulations,  we  mil  ft  look 
upon  one  half  of  it  as  riot  under  the  reflraint  of  Law, 
as  it  there  happened  ;  for  the  Legislator,  defiling  to 
make  his  whole  City  a  collection  of  warriors  with  refpect 
to  the  men,  he  moft  evidently  accomplished  his  defign ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  women  were  quite  neglected, 
for  they  live  without  reftraint  in  every  improper  indul- 
gence and  luxury.  So  that  in  fuch  a  State,  riches  will 
neceffarily  be  in  general  efteem,  particularly  if  the  men 
are  governed  by  their  wives,  which  has  been  the  cafe 
with  many  a  brave  and  warlike  People  except  the  Celts, 
and  thofe  other  nations,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  who  openly 
practice  Pederafty.  And  the  firft  Mythologies  feem  not 
improperly  to  have  joined  Mars  and  Venus  together; 
for  all  Nations  of  this  Character  are  greatly  addicted 
either  to  the  Love  of  Women  or  of  Boys,  for  which 
reafon  it  was  thus  at  Lacedasmon  ;  and.  many  things  in 
their  State  were  done  by  the  Authority  of  the  Women. 
For  what  is  the  difference ;  if  the  Power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Women,  or  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  they 
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themfelves  govern?    it  muft  turn  to  the  fame  account. 
As  this  boldnefs  of  the  Women  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  any 
common  occurrences,  if  it  was  ever  fo,  it  muft  be  in 
War;   but  even  here  we  find  that  the  Lacedaemonian  Wo- 
men were  of  the  greateft  difTervice,  as  was  proved  at  the 
time  of  the  Theban  Invafion,   when  they  were  of  no 
ufe  at  all,   as  they  are  in  other  Cities,  but  made  more 
difturbance  than  even  the  Enemy.     The  Origin  of  this 
indulgence  which  the  Lacedemonian  Women  enjoy,   is 
eafily  accounted  for ;   from  the  long  time  the  Men  were 
abfent  from  home,    upon  foreign  Expeditions  againft 
the  Argives,   and  afterwards  the  Arcadians  and  Mefle- 
nians,  fo  that,  when  thefe  wars  were  at  an  End,  their 
Military  life,  in  which  there  is  no  little  Virtue,  prepared 
them  to  obey  the  Precepts  of  their  law-giver ;    but  we 
are  told,  that  when  Lycurgus  endeavoured  alfo  to  reduce 
the  Women  to  an  Obedience  to  his  Laws,  upon  their 
refufal,  he  declined  it.     It  may  indeed  be  faid  that  the 
Women  were  the  Caufes  of  thefe  things,  and  of  courfe 
all  the  fault  was  theirs.     But  we  are  not  now  coniidering, 
where  the  fault  lies,  or  where  it  does  not  lie,  but  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ;  and  when  the  manners  of 
the  women  are  not  well  regulated,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
it  muft  not  only  occasion  faults  which  are  difgraceful  to 
the  State,  but  alfo  increafe  the  love  of  Money.     In  the 
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next  place,  fault  may  be  found  with  his  unequal  di- 
vifion  of  Property,  for  fome  will  have  far  too  much, 
others  too  little ;  by  which  means  the  land  will  come 
into  few  hands,  which  bufinefs  is  badly  regulated  by  his 
laws.  For  he  made  it  infamous  for  any  one  either  to 
buy  or  fell  their  poffeffions,  in  which  he  did  right;  but 
he  permitted  any  one  that  chofe  it  to  give  them  away, 
or  bequeath  them,  although  nearly  the  fame  confe- 
quences  will  arife  from  one  practice  as  from  the  other. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  near  two  parts  in  five  of  the  whole 
Country  is  the  property  of  Women,  owing  to  their 
being  fo  often  fole  Heirs,  and  having  fuch  large  fortunes 
in  marriage  ;  though  it  would  be  better  to  allow  them 
none,  or  a  little,  or  a  certain  regulated  proportion.  Now 
every  one  is  permitted  to  make  a  woman  his  heir  if  he 
pleafes ;  and  if  he  dies  inteftate,  he  who  fuceeds  as  Heir 
at  Law  gives  it  to  whom  he  pleafes.  From  whence  it  hap- 
pens, that  although  the  Country  is  able  to  fupport  fifteen 
hundred  horfe,  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  the  number  does 
not  amount  to  one  thoufand.  And  from  thefe  facls  it  is 
evident,  that  this  particular  is  badly  regulated;  for  the 
City  could  not  fupport  one  fhock,  but  was  ruined  for 
want  of  Men.  They  fay,  that  during  the  Reigns  of 
their  ancient  Kings,  they  ufed  to  prefent  foreigners  with 
the  Freedom  of  their  City,  to  prevent  there  being  a 
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want  of  men  while  they  carried  on  Jong  wars ;  it  is  alfo 
affirmed  that  the  number  of  Spartans  was  formerly  ten 
thoufand  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  an  equality  of  pro- 
perty conduces  much  to  increafe  the  number  of  the 
people.  The  Law  too  which  he  made  to  encourage 
Population,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  correct  this 
inequality ;  for  being  willing  that  the  Spartans  fhould 
be  as  numerous  as  poflible,  to  make  them  defirous  of 
having  large  families,  he  ordered  that  he  who  had  three 
children  fhould  be  excufed  the  Night-watch,  and  that 
he  who  had  four  fhould  pay  no  Taxes :  though  it 
is  very  evident,  that  while  the  Land  was  divided  in  this 
manner,  that  if  the  people  increafed  there  muft  many  of 
them  be  very  poor.  Nor  was  he  lefs  blameable  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  constituted  the  Ephori ;  for  thefe 
Magiftrates  take  cognizance  of  things  of  the  laft  im- 
portance, and  yet  they  are  chofe  out  of  the  people  in 
general ;  fo  that  it  often  happens  that  a  very  poor  per- 
fon  is  elected  to  that  Office,  who,  from  that  circum- 
ftance,  is  eafily  bought.  There  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  this  formerly,  as  well  as  in  the  late  affair  at 
Andros.  And  thefe  men,  being  corrupted  with  money, 
went  as  far  as  they  could  to  ruin  the  City:  and,  becaufe 
their  power  was  too  great  and  nearly  tyrannical,  their 
Kings  were  obliged  to  flatter  them,  which  contributed 
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greatly  to  hurt  the  State;  fo  that  it  altered  from  an 
Ariftocracy  to  a  Democracy.  This  Magiftracy  is  indeed 
the  great  fupport  of  the  State;  for  the  People  are  eafy,, 
knowing  that  they  are  eligible  to  the  firft  office  in  it;. 
fo  that,  whether  it  took  place  by  the  intention  of  the 
Legislator,  or  whether  it  happened  by  chance,  this  is 
of  great  fervice  to  their  affairs  ;  for  it  is  neceflary  that 
every  member  of  the  State  fhould  endeavour,  that  each 
part  of  the  Government  mould  be  preferved,  and  con- 
tinue the  fame.  And  upon  this  principle  their  Kings 
have  always  adled,  out  of  regard  to  their  honour;  the 
wife  and  good  from  their  attachment  to  the  Senate,  a 
feat  wherein,  they  confider  as  the  reward  of  virtue ; 
and  the  common  people,  that  they  may  fupport  the. 
Ephori,  of  whom  they  confift.  And  it  is  proper  that 
thefe  Magiftrates  mould  be  chofe  out  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  as  the  cuftom  is  at  prefent,  which  is  very 
ridiculous.  The  Ephori  are  the  fupreme  Judges  in. 
caufes  of  the  laft  confequence;  but  as  it  is  quite  acci- 
dental what  fort  of  perfons  they  may  be,  it  is  not  rio-ht 
that  they  fhould  determine  according  to  their  own 
opinion,  but  by  a  written  Law  or  effobliihed  Cuftom. 
'J  heir  way  of  life  alfa  is  not  conftftent  with  the  manners 
of  the  City,  for  it  is  too  indulgent ;  whereas  that  of 
ethers  is  too  fevere;  Co  that  they  cannot  fupport  it,  but 
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are  obliged  privately  to  ad  contrary  to  law,  that  they 
may  enjoy  fome  of  the  pleasures  of  fenfe.  There  are 
alfo  great  defeats  in  the  inftitution  of  their  Senators.  If 
indeed  they  were  fitly  trained  to  the  practice  of  every 
human  virtue,  every  one  would  readily  admit  that  they 
would  be  ufeful  to  the  Government ;  but  ftill  it  might, 
be  debated,  whether  they  fhould  be  continued  Judges 
for  life,  to  determine  points  of  the  greateft  moment, 
fince  the  Mind  has  its  old  age  as  well  as  the  Body;  but 
as  they  are  fo  brought  up,  that  even  the  Legiflator  could, 
not  depend  upon  them  as  good  men,  their  Power  mud  be 
inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  State :  for  it  is  known, 
that  the  Members  of  that  Body  have  been  guilty  both  of 
bribery  and  partiality  in  many  public  affairs ;  for  which, 
reafon  it  had  been  much  better,  if  they  had  been  made 
anfwerable  for  their  conduct,  which  they  are  not.  But 
it  may  be  faid  the  Ephori  feem  to  have  a  check  upon 
all  the  Magistrates.  They  have  indeed  in  this  particu- 
lar very  great  Power;  but  I  affirm  that  they  fhould  not 
be  intruded  with  this  controul  in  the  manner  they  are. 
Moreover,  the  mode  of  choice  which  they  make  ufe 
of  at  the  Election  of  th^ir  Senators  is  very  childifli.  Nor 
is  it  right  for  any  one  to  folicit  for  a  place  he  is  defirous 
of;  for  every  perfon,  whether  he  chufes  it  or  not,  ought 
to  execute  any  office  he  is  fit  for.  But  his  intention  was 
6  evidently 
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evidently  the  fame  in  this,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  his 
Government.  For  making  his  Citizens  ambitious  after 
Honours,  with  Men  of  that  difpofition  he  has  filled 
his  Senate,  fince  no  others  will  folicit  for  that  Of- 
fice ;  and  yet  the  principal  part  of  thofe  crimes, 
which  men  are  deliberately  guilty  of,  arife  from 
Ambition  and  Avarice.  We  will  inquire  at  another 
time  whether  the  Office  of  a  King  is  ufeful  to  the 
State  :  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  fhould  be 
chofe  from  a  confideration  of  their  conduct,  and  not 
as  they  are  now.  But  that  the  Legiflator  himfelf 
did  not  expect  to  make  all  his  Citizens  honourable 
and  completely  virtuous,  is  evident  from  this,  that  he 
diftrufts  them  as  not  being  good  men;  for  he  lent  thofe 
upon  the  fame  Embafly  that  were  at  variance  with  each 
other ;  and  thought,  that  in  the  Difpute  of  the  Kings 
the  Safety  of  the  State  confirmed.  Neither  were  their 
common  Meals  at  firft  well  eftabliflied  :  for  thefe  fhould 
rather  have  been  provided  at  the  public  expence,  as  at 
Crete,  where,  as  at  Lacedasmon,  every  one  was  obliged 
to  buy  his  portion,  although  he  might  be  very  poor,  and 
could  by  no  means  bear  the  expence,  by  which  means 
the  contrary  happened  to  what  the  Legiflator  defired  : 
for  he  intended  that  thofe  public  Meals  fhould  ftrengthen 
the  Democratic  Part  of  his  Government :  but  this  Re- 
gulation 
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gulation  had  quite  the  contrary  effect,  for  thofe  who  were 
very  poor  could  not  take  part  in  them ;  and  it  was  an 
obfervation  of  their  Forefathers,  that  the  not  allowing 
thofe  who  could  not  contribute  their  Proportion  to  the 
common  Tables,  to  partake  of  them,  would  be  the  Ruin  of 
the  State.  Other  perfons  have  cenfured  hisLaws  concern- 
ing Naval  affairs,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  it  gave  rife 
to  difputes.  For  the  Commander  of  the  Fleet  is  in  a  man- 
ner fet  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Kings,  who  are  Generals 
of  the  Army  for  life.  There  is  alfo  another  defect  in  his 
Laws  worthy  of  cenfure,  which  Plato  has  given  in  his  Book 
of  Laws ;  that  the  whole  Constitution  was  calculated 
only  for  the  bufinefs  of  War  :  it  is  indeed  excellent  to 
make  them  Conquerors ;  for  which  reafon  the  Preferva- 
tion  of  the  State  depended  thereon.  The  Deftruction 
of  it  commenced  with  their  Victories  :  for  they  knew 
not  how  to  be  idle,  or  engage  in  any  other  employment 
than  War.  In  this  particular  alfo  they  were  miftaken, 
that  tho'  they  rightly  thought,  that  thofe  Things  which 
are  the  Objects  of  contention  amongft  mankind,  are  better 
procured  by  Virtue  than  Vice,  yet  they  wrongfully  pre- 
ferred the  Things  themfeives,  to  Virtue.  Nor  was  the 
public  Revenue  well  managed  at  Sparta,  for  the  State  was 
worth  nothing  while  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on  the  mod 
ve  Wars,  and  the  Sublidies  were  very  badly  raifed; 

for 
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for  as  the  Spartans  pofTeffed  a  large  extent  of  country, 
they  were  not  exadl  upon  each  other,  as  to  what  they 
paid  in.  And  thus  an  Event  contrary  to  the  Legiflator's 
intention  took  place ;  for  the  State  was  poor,  the  in- 
dividuals avaritious.  Enough  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Go~ 
vernment ;  for  thefe  feem  the  chief  defects  in  it. 


CHAP.     X. 

THE  Government  of  Crete  bears  a  near  refemblance 
to  This,  in  fome  few  particulars  it  is  not  worfe, 
but  in  general  it  is  far  inferior  in  its  contrivance.  For 
it  appears  and  is  allowed  in  many  particulars  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  Lacedasmon  was  formed  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Crete ;  and  in  general  moft  new  Things  are  an 
Improvement  upon  the  Old.  For  they  fay,  that  when 
Lycurgus  ceafed  to  be  guardian  to  King  Charilles  he 
went  abroad,  and  fpent  a  long  time  with  his  relations 
in  Crete,  for  the  Lycians  are  a  colony  of  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  and  thofe  who  firft  fettled  there  adopted  that 
Body  of  Laws  which  they  found  already  eftablifhed  by 
the  inhabitants ;  in  like  manner  alfo  thofe  who  now  live 
near  them  have  the  very  Laws  which  Minos  firfl  drew 

up. 
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up.  This  Ifland  feems  formed  by  nature  to  be  theMiftrefs 
of  Greece,  for  it  is  intirely  furrounded  by  a  navigable 
ocean  which  vvaflies  almoft  all  the  maritime  parts  of  that 
country,  and  is  not  tar  diftant  on  the  one  fide  from 
Peloponnefus,  on  the  other,  which  looks  towards  Aria, 
from  Triopium  and  Rhodes.  By  means  of  this  fitu- 
ation  Minos  acquired  the  Empire  of  the  Sea,  and 
the  Iflands ;  fome  of  which  he  fubdued,  in  others 
planted  Colonies  :  at  laft  he  died  at  Camicus  while  he 
was  attacking  Sicily.  There  is  this  analogy  between 
the  Cuftoms  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Cretans, 
the  Helots  cultivate  the  Grounds  for  the  one,  the  do- 
meftic  Slaves  for  the  other.  Both  States  have  their 
common  Meals,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  called  thefe 
formerly  not  Qifnia.  but  A^a,  as  the  Cretans  do  ;  which 
proves  from  whence  the  cuftom  arofe.  In  this  particu- 
lar their  Governments  are  alfo  alike :  the  Ephori  have 
the  fame  Power  with  thofe  of  Crete,  who  are  called  Koa-^oi ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  number  of  the  one  is 
Five,  of  the  other  Ten.  The  Senators  are  the  fame 
as  thofe,  whom  the  Cretans  call  the  Council.  There 
was  formerly  alfo  a  kingly  Power  in  Crete;  but  it  was 
akerwards  dhTolved,  and  the  Command  of  their  Armies 
was  given  to  the  KOC-//.O;.  Every  one  alfo  has  a  vote  in 
their  public  Aflembly ;  but  this  has  only  the  Power  of 

N  con- 
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confirming  what  has  already  pafied  the  Council,  and 
the  KoTpoi.  The  Cretans  conducted  their  public  Meals 
better  than  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  at  Lacedsemon  each 
individual  was  obliged  to  furnifh  what  was  afieffed  upon 
him  ;  which  if  he  could  not  do,  there  was  a  law  which 
deprived  him  of  the  Rights  of  a  Citizen,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned:  but  in  Crete  they  were  furniflied 
by  the  community ;  for  all  the  corn,  and  cattle,  taxes 
and  contributions,  which  the  domeftic  Slaves  were 
obliged  to  furnifh,  were  divided  into  parts,  and  allotted 
to  the  Gods,  the  Exigencies  of  the  State,  and  thefe  pub- 
lic Meals ;  fo  that  all  the  Men,  Women,  and  Children 
were  maintained  from  a  common  flock.  The  Legifla- 
tor  gave  great  attention  to  encourage  a  habit  of  eating 
fparingly,  as  very  ufeful  to  the  Citizens.  He  alfo  en- 
deavoured, that  his  Community  might  not  be  too  popu- 
lous, to  leffen  the  connection  with  Women,  by  intro- 
ducing the  love  of  boys:  whether  in  this  he  did  well  or 
ill  we  fhall  have  feme  other  opportunity  of  confidering. 
But  that  the  public  Meals  were  better  ordered  at  Crete 
than  at  Lacedasmon  is  very  evident.  The  Inftitution  of 
the  Koff/xn  was  ftill  worfe  than  that  of  the  Ephori :  for 
it  contained  all  the  faults  incident  to  that  Magistracy 
and  fome  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  for  in  both  cafes  it  is  un- 
certain who  will  be  elected  :  but  the  Lacedaemonians 

have 
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have  this  advantage  which  the  others  have  not,  that  as 
all  are  eligible,  the  whole  community  have  a  {hare  in 
the  higheft  honours,  and  therefore  all  defire  to  preferve 
the  State  :  whereas  among  the  Cretans  the  Ksa-^ot  are  not 
chofen  out  of  the  People  in  general,  but  out  of  fome 
certain  Families,  and  the  Senate  out  of  the  Koo-^oi.  And 
the  fame  obfervations  which  may  be  made  on  the  Senate 
at  Lacedsmon,  may  be  applied  to  thefe  ;  for  their  be- 
ing under  no  controul,  and  their  continuing  for  life,  is 
an  honour,  greater  than  they  merit;  and  to  have  their 
proceedings  not  regulated  by  a  written  law,  but  left  to 
their  own  difcretion,  is  dangerous.  (As  to  there  being 
no  infurreclions,  although  the  People  fhare  not  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  this  is  no  proof  of  a  well- 
conftituted  Government,  as  the  KOO-^OI  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  being  bribed  like  the  Ephori,  as  they  live  in 
an  iiland,  far  from  thole  who  would  corrupt  them.) 
But  the  method  they  take  to  correcl:  that  fault  isabfurd, 
impolitic,  and  tyrannical :  for  very  often  either  their 
fellow  magiftrates  or  fome  private  perfons  confpire  toge- 
ther and  turn  out  the  Koo-^oi.  They  are  alfo  permitted 
to  refign  their  office  before  their  time  is  elapfed,  and  if 
all  this  was  done  by  law  it  would  be  well,  and  not  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  individuals,  which  is  a  bad  rule  to 
follow.  But  what  is  woril  of  allj  is  that  general  con- 

N  2  fuflon, 
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fufion,  which  thofe  who  are  in  power  introduce,  to  impede 
the  ordinary  courfe  ot  Juftioe  ;   which  fufficiently  {hews 
wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  Government,  or  rather  lawlefs 
Force  :   for  it  is  uiual  with  the  principal  peribns  amongft 
them  to  collect  together   fome  of  the  common  people 
and    their   friends,    and    then    revolt    and    fet    up   for 
themfelves,   and  come  to  blows  with  each  other.      And 
what  is  the  difference,    if  a  State  is  diffolved  at  once  by 
fuch  violent  means,  or  if  it  gradually  fo  alters  in   pro- 
cefs  of  time  as  to  be  no  longer  the  fame  ConPcitution  ? 
A  State  like  this  would  ever  be  expofed  to  the  invafions 
of  thofe  who  were  powerful  and  inclined  to  attack  it ; 
but,  as  has  been   already  mentioned,  its  fituation  pre- 
ferves  it,  as  it  is  free  from  the  inroads  of  Foreigners; 
and  for  this  reafon  the  Family  Slaves  frill  remain  quiet 
at  Crete,   while   the   Helots  are  perpetually  revolting  : 
for  the  Cretans  take  no  part  in  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is 
but  lately  that  any  foreign  troops  have  made  an  attack 
upon  the  liland;  and  their  Ravages  foon  proved  the  in- 
effectualnefs  of  their  Laws.      And  thus  much  for  the 
Government  of  Crete. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XI. 


1""^  H  E    Government  of  Carthage  feems  well  eftab- 
limed,   and  in  many  refpects  fuperior  to  others ; 
in  fome  particulars  it  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Lacedaemonians ;   and  indeed  thefe  three  States,  the  Cre- 
tans, the  Lacedremonians,  and  the  Carthaginians  are  in 
fome  things  very  like  each  other,   in  others  they  differ 
greatly.     Amongft  many  excellent  Conftitutions  this  may 
fhevv  how  well  their  Government  is  framed,   that  altho' 
the  People  are  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  Adrniniftration, 
the  Form  of  it  remains  unaltered,   without  any  popular 
infurreclions,  worth  notice,  on  the  one  hand,  or  degene- 
rating into  a  Tyranny  on  the  other.     Now  the  Carthagi- 
nians have  thefe  things  in  common  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  public  Tables  for  thofe  who  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  the  tie  of  mutual  Friendfhip,    after  the  manner 
of  their  Pbiditia\  they  have  alfo  a  Magtftracy,  confiding 
of  an  hundred  and  four  perfons,  iimilar  to  the  Ephori, 
or  rather  feledled  with   more  judgment ;    for  amongft 
the  Lacedaemonians,  all  the  Citizens  are  eligible,   but 

amongft 
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amongft  the  Carthaginians,  they  are  chofen  out  of  thofe 
of  the  better  fort :   there  is  alfo  fome  analogy  between  the 
King  and  the  Senate  in  both  thefe  Governments,  though 
the  Carthaginian  Method  of  appointing  their  Kings  is 
beft,  for  they  do  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  Family; 
nor  do  they  permit  the  Election  to  be  at  large,    nor 
have  they  any  regard  to  Seniority ;    for  if  amongft  the 
Candidates  there  are  any  of  greater  merit  than  the  reft, 
thefe  they  prefer  to  thofe  who  may  be  older ;    for  as 
their  Power  is  very  extenfive,    if  they  are  perfons  of  no 
account,  they  may  be  very  hurtful  to  the  State,  as  they 
have  always    been   to    the    Lacedemonians ;     alfo  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  things  which  become  reprehenfible 
by  their  excefs,  are  common  to  all  thofe  Governments 
which  we  have  defcribed.      Now  of  thofe  Principles  on 
which  the   Carthaginians   have    eftablifhed    their  mixt 
form   of   Government,     compofed    of  an    Ariftocracy 
and  Democracy,    fome   incline    to   produce  a   Demo- 
cracy, others  an  Oligarchy  :    for  inftance,  if  the  Kings 
and  the  Senate  are  unanimous  upon  any  point  in  Debate, 
they  can  chufe  whether  they  will  bring  it  before  the 
People  or  no ;    but  if  they  difagree,   it  is  to  thefe  they 
muft  appeal,  who  are  not  only  to  hear  what  has  been 
approved  of  by  the  Senate,   but  are  finally  to  determine 
upon  it ;    and  whofoever  chufes  it,  has  a  right  to  fpeak 

againft 
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ngainft  any  matter  vvhatfoever  that  may  be  propofed, 
which  is  not  permitted  in  other  cafes.  The  Five,  who 
elecl  each  other,  have  very  great  and  extenfive  powers ; 
and  thefe  chufe  the  Hundred,  who  are  Magistrates  of 
the  higheSt  rank  :  their  power  alfo  continues  longer 
than  any  other  Magistrates,  for  it  commences  before 
they  come  into  office,  and  is  prolonged  after  they  are 
out  of  it ;  and  in  this  particular  the  State  inclines  to  an 
Oligarchy:  but  as  they  are  not  elected  by  lot,  but  by 
fuffrage,  and  are  not  permitted  to  take  money,  they  are 
the  greateft  Supporters  imaginable  of  an  AriStocracy. 

THE  determining  all  Caufes  by  the  fame  Magistrates, 
and  not  one  in  one  Court  and  another  in  another,  as  at 
Lacedsemon,  has  the  fame  influence.  The  constitution 
of  Carthage  is  now  Shifting  from  an  AriStocracy  to  an 
Oligarchy,  in  confequence  of  an  opinion  which  is  fa- 
vourably entertained  by  many,  who  think  that  the  Ma- 
giftrates  in  the  community  ought  not  to  be  perfons  of 
Family  only,  but  of  Fortune  alfo;  as  it  is  impollible  for 
thofe  who  are  in  bad  circumStances  to  fupport  the  dig- 
nity of  their  Office,  or  to  be  at  leifure  to  apply  to 
public  bufinefs.  As  chilling  men  of  Fortune  to  be 
Magistrates  make  a  State  incline  to  an  Oligarchy,  and 
men  of  Abilities,  to  an  Ariftocracy,  fo  is  there  a  third 
method  of  proceeding  which  took  place  in  the  Polity  of 

Car- 
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Carthage  ;  for  they  have  an  eye  to  thefe  two  particulars, 
when  they  elect  their  Officers,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
higheft  rank,  their  Kings,  and  their  Generals.  It  mud 
be  admit  ted,  that  it  was  a  great  fault  \n  tlv.ir  Legiila- 
tor  not  to  p-uard  againft  the  Conftiti:  ion's  c'ep-enera- 

O  O  O 

ting  from  an  Ariftocracy  ;  for  this  is  a  Tiofi  necefiary 
thing  to  provide  for  at  firfl,  that  thofe  citizens  who 
have  the  beft  Abilities  fhould  never  be  obl:-ed  to  do 

, 

any  thing  unworthy  their  character,  but  be  aiv  vs  at 
leifure  to  ferve  the  Public,  not  only  when  in  oCice,  but 
alfo  when  private  perfons ;  for  if  once  yor  are  obliged  to 
look  among  the  Wealthy,  that  yo»  may  have  Men  at 
leifure  to  ferve  you,  your  greattft  .  s,  of  King, 

and  General,  will  fbon  become  vena]  ,11  confequcnce 
of  which,  Riches  will  be  more  honourable  than  Virtue, 
and  a  Love  of  Money  be  the  ruling  principle  in  the  City ; 
for  what,  thofe  who  have  the  chief  Power,  regard  as 
honourable,  will  neceffarily  be  the  object  which  the 
Citizens  in  general  will  aim  at ;  and  where  the  firfS; 
honours  are  not  paid  to  Virtue,  there  the  Arilto- 
cratic  form  of  Government  cannot  flourim :  for  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  thofe  who  bought  their 
places  fhould  generally  make  an  advantage  of  what 
they  laid  out  their  money  for ;  as  it  is  abfurd  to  fup- 
pole,  that  if  a  man  of  probity  who  is  poor,  fhould 

be 
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be  defirous  of  gaining  fomething,  a  Bad  Man  fhould 
not  endeavour  to  do  the  fame,  efpccially  to  reimburfe 
himfelf;  for  which  reafon  the  Magiftracy  fhould  be 
formed  of  thofe  who  are  moft  able  to  fupport  an  Arifto- 
cracy.  It  would  have  been  better  lor  the  Legiflature 
to  have  paffed  over  the  Poverty  ot  men  of  merit,  and 
only  to  have  taken  care  to  have  enfured  them  fufficient 
leifure,  when  in  office,  to  attend  to  public  Affairs. 
It  feems  alfo  improper,  that  one  perfon  fhould  execute 
feveral  Offices,  which  was  approved  of  at  Carthage  ; 
for  one  buiinefs  is  beft  done  by  one  Perfon;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Legiflator  to  look  to  this,  and  not  make 
the  fame  Perfon  a  Mufician  and  a  Shoemaker  :  fo  that 
where  the  State  is  not  fmall  it  is  more  politic  and  more 
popular  to  admit  many  perfons  to  have  a  Share  in  the 
Government ;  for,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  it  is  not  only  more 
ufual,  but  every  thing  is  better  and  fooner  done,  when 
one  thing  only  is  allotted  to  one  Perfon :  and  this  is 
evident  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  where  almoft  every 
one,  in  his  turn,  both  commands  and  is  under  com- 
mand. But  as  their  Government  inclines  to  an  Oli- 
garchy, they  avoid  the  ill  effeds  of  it,  by  always  ap- 
pointing fome  of  the  popular  party  to  the  Government 
of  Cities,  to  make  their  fortunes.  Thus  they  confult 
this  fault  in  their  Conftitution,  and  render  it  ftable; 
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but  this  is  depending  on  chance ;  whereas  the  Legiflator 
ought  to  frame  his  Government,  that  there  be  no  room 
for  infurrections.  But  now,  if  there  fhould  be  any 
General  Calamity,  and  the  People  fhould  revolt  from 
their  Rulers,  there  is  no  remedy  for  reducing  them  to 
obedience  by  the  laws.  And  thefe  are  the  particulars 
of  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Carthaginian 
Governments,  which  feem  worthy  of  commendation. 


CHAP.     XII. 

iOME  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  writ  upon  Govern- 
ment, had  never  any  fhare  in  public  affairs,  but 
always  led  a  private  life.  Every  thing  worthy  of  notice 
in  their  works  we  have  already  fpoke  to.  Others  were 
Legislators,  fome  in  their  own  cities,  others  were  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  Governments  of  foreign  States. 
Some  of  them  only  compofed  a  Body  of  Laws ;  others 
formed  die  Conftitution  alfo,  as  Lycurgus ;  and  Solon,  who 
did  both.  The  Lacedemonians  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Some  perfons  think  that  Solon  was  an  excellent 
Legiflator,  who  could  diffolve  a  pure  Oligarchy,  and 
five  the  people  from  that  Slavery  which  hung  over 
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them,  andeftablim  the  antient  Democratic  iorm  of  Go- 
vernment in  his  country  ;  wherein  every  part  of  it  was  fo 
framed,  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  whole.  In  the  Senate 
of  Areopagus,  an  Oligarchy  was  preferved ;  by  the  man- 
ner of  electing  their  Magiftrates,  an  Ariftccracy  ;  and 
in  their  courts  of  juftice,  a  Democracy.  Socrates  feems 
not  to  have  altered  the  eftabliftied  form  of  Government, 
either  with  refpecl  to  the  Senate,  or  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing their  Magiftrates  ;  but  to  have  raifed  the  People  to 
great  coniideration  in  the  State,  by  allotting  the  fupreme 
judicial  department  to  them  ;  and  for  this  fome  perfons 
blame  him,  as  having  done  what  would  foon  overturn 
that  balance  of  power  he  intended  to  eftablifh ;  for  by 
trying  all  caufes  vvhatfoever  before  the  People,  who  were 
chofe  by  lot  to  determine  them,  it  was  neceffary  to  flat- 
ter a  tyrannical  populace  who  had  got  this  power ; 
which  contributed  to  bring  the  Government  to  that  pure 
Democracy  it  now  is.  Both  Ephialtes  and  Pericles 
abridged  the  power  of  the  Areopagites,  the  latter  of 
whom  introduced  the  method  of  paying  thofe  who  at- 
tended the  courts  of  juftice  :  and  thus  every  one  who 
aimed  at  being  popular  proceeded  increasing  the  power 
of  the  People  to  what  we  now  fee  it.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  was  not  Socrates'  intention,  but  that  it  arofe 
from  accident ;  for  the  People  being  the  caufe  of  the 
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naval  victory  over  theMedes,  affumed  greatly  upon  it,  and 
inlifted  themfelves  under  factious  demagogues,  altho' 
oppofed  by  the  better  part  of  the  Citizens.  He  thought 
it  indeed  mod  necerTary  to  entruft  the  People  with  the 
choice  of  their  MagHlrat.es,  and  the  power  of  calling 
them  to  account ;  for  without  that  they  muft  have  been 
flaves  and  enemies  to  the  other  Citizens  :  but  he  or- 
dered them  to  elect  thofe  only  who  were  perfons  of 
good  account  and  property,  either  out  of  thofe  who 
were  worth  five  hundred  Medimns,  or  thofe  who  were 
called  ZevyiTai,  or  thofe  of  the  third  Cenfus,  who  were 
called  Horfemen.  As  for  thofe  of  the  fourth,  which 
confided  of  Mechanics,  they  were  incapable  of  any 
office.  Zaleucus  was  the  Legiflator  of  the  Weftern 
Locrians,  as  was  Charondas,  the  Catanean,  of  his  own 
Cities,  and  thofe  alfo  in  Italy  and  Sicily  which  belonged 
to  the  Calcidians.  Some  perfons  endeavour  to  prove  that 
Pnomacritus,  the  Locrian,  was  the  firft  perfon  of  note 
who  drew  up  Laws;  and  that  he  employed  himfelf  in 
that  bufinefs  while  he  was  at  Crete,  where  he  continued 
fome  time  to  learn  the  prophetic  Art :  and  they  fay, 
that  Thales  was  his  companion ;  and  that  Lycurgus  and 
Zaleucus  were  the  fcholars  of  Thales,  and  Charondas  of 
Zaleucus ;  but  thofe  who  advance  this,  advance  what  is 
repugnant  to  chronology.  Philolaus  alfo,  of  the  family 
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of  the  Bacchiades,  was  a  Theban  Legislator.  This  man 
was  very  fond  of  Diocles,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  when  he  left  his  country  from  a  difguft  at 
an  improper  paflion  which  his  mother  Alithoe  had  en- 
tertained for  him,  and  fettled  at  Thebes,  Philolaus  fol- 
lowed him,  where  they  both  died,  and  where  they  ftill 
fhew  their  tombs  placed  in  view  of  each  other,  but  fo 
difpofed,  that  one  of  them  looks  towards  Corinth,  the 
other  does  not ;  the  reafon  they  give  for  this  is,  that 
Diocles,  from  his  deteftation  of  his  Mother's  paflion, 
would  have  his  tomb  fo  placed  that  no  one  could  fee 
Corinth  from  it ;  but  Philolaus  chofe  that  it  might  be 
feen  from  his:  and  this  was  the  caufe  of  their  living  at 
Thebes.  As  Philolaus  gave  them  Laws  concerning  many 
other  things,  fo  did  he  upon  Adoption,  which  they  call 
Adoptive  Laws ;  and  this  he  in  particular  did  to  preferve 
the  number  of  Families.  Charondas  did  nothing  new, 
except  in  actions  for  Perjury,  which  Jie  was  the  hrft 
perfon  who  took  into  particular  confideration.  He  alfo 
drew  up  his  Laws  with  greater  elegance  and  accuracy 
than  even  any  of  our  preient  Legislators.  Philolaus  in- 
troduced the  Law  for  the  equal  diftribution  of  Goods; 
Plato  that  for  the  Community  of  Women,  Children, 
and  Goods,  and  alfo  for  public  Tables  for  the  Women  ; 
and  one  concerning  Druiikennefs,  that  they  might  ob- 
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ferve  Sobriety  in  their  Sunpofiums.  He  alfo  made  a  law 
concerning  their  Warlike  exercifes ;  that  they  mould  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  ufing  both  hands  alike,  as  it  was  neceffary 
that  one  hand  fhould  be  as  ufeful  as  the  other.  As  for 
Draco's  Laws,  they  were  published  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  already  eftablifned,  and  they  have  nothing  par- 
ticular in  them  worth  mentioning,  except  their  feverity  on 
account  of  the  enormity  of  their  Punifliments.  Pittacus 
was  the  author  of  iorne  laws,  but  never  drew  up  any 
form  of  Government ;  one  of  which  was  this,  that  if  a 
drunken  man  beat  any  perfon,  he  fhould  be  punimed 
more  than  if  he  did  it  when  fober ;  for  as  people  are 
more  apt  to  be  abufive  when  drunk  than  fober,  he  paid 
no  confideration  to  the  excufe  which  drunkennefs  might 
claim,  but  regarded  only  the  common  benefit.  Andro- 
madas  Reginus  was  alfo  a  Lawgiver  to  the  Thracian 
Calcidians.  There  are  fome  Laws  of  his  concerning 
Murders,  and  Heireffes  extant,  but  thefe  contain  nothing 
that  any  one  can  fay  is  new,  and  his  own.  And  thus 
much  for  different  forts  of  Governments,  as  well  thofe 
which  really  exift,  as  thofe  which  different  perfons  have 
propofed.  , 
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BOOK     III. 

C    H    A    P.     I. 

EV  E  RY  one  who  inquires  info  the  Nature  of  Go- 
vernment, and  what  are  its  different  forms,  fhould 
make  this  almofthis  firft  queftion,  What  is  a  City  ?  For 
upon  this  there  is  a  difpute :  for  fome  perfons  fay,  the 
City  did  this  or  that,  while  others  fay,  not  the  City,  but 
the  Oligarchy,  or  the  Tyranny.  We  fee  that  the  City  is 
the  only  object  which  both  the  Politician  and  Legislator 
have  in  view  in  all  they  do  :  but  Government  is  a  certain 
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ordering  of  thofe  who  inhabit  a  City.  As  a  City  is  a 
collective  body,  and,  like  other  wholes,  compofed  of 
many  parts,  it  is  evident  our  firft  inquiry  muft  be,  what 
a  Citizen  is :  for  a  City  is  a  certain  number  of  Citizens. 
So  that  we  rnuft  consider  whom  we  ought  to  call 
Citizen,  and  who  is  one ;  -  for  this  is  often  doubtful  : 
for  every  one  will  not  allow  that  this  character  is  appli- 
cable to  the  fame  perfon  ;  for  that  Man  who  would  be  a 
Citizen  in  a  Republic,  would  very  often  not  be  one  in  an 
Oligarchy.  We  do  not  include  in  this  inquiry,  many  of 
thofe  who  acquire  this  appellation  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  as  honorary  perfons,  for  inftance,  but  thofe  only 
who  have  a  natural  right  to  it.  Now  it  is  not  refidence 
which  conftitutes  a  man  a  Citizen ;  for  in  this  Sojourners, 
and  Slaves  are  upon  an  equality  with  him  ;  nor  will  it 
be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  that  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  laws,  and  may  plead  or  be  impleaded,  for 
this  all  thofe  of  different  Nations,  between  whom  there 
is  a  mutual  agreement  for  that  purpofe,  are  allowed  j 
although  it  very  often  happens,  that  Sojourners  have  not 
a  perfect  right  therein,  without  the  protection  of  a  Pa- 
tron, to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  apply,  which  {hews 
that  their  fhare  in  the  community  is  incomplete.  In 
like  manner,  with  refpecl  to  Boys,  who  are  not  yet  in- 
rolled,  or  Old  Men,  who  are  paft  war,  we  admit  that 

they 
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they  are  in  fome  refpecls  Citizens,  but  not  completely 
fo,  but  with  fome  exceptions,  for  thefe  are  not  yet  arrived 
to  years  of  maturity,  and  thofe  are  paft  fervice ;  nor  is 
there  any  difference  between  them.  But  what  we  mean 
is  fufficiently  intelligible  and  clear,  we  want  a  complete 
Citizen,  one  in  whom  there  is  no  deficiency  to  be  cor- 
rected, to  make  him  fo.  As  to  thofe  who  are  banimed,  or 
infamous,  there  may  be  the  fame  objections  made,  and  the 
fame  anfwer  given.  There  is  nothing  that  more  charac- 
terizes a  complete  Citizen  than  having  a  mare  in  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  part  of  the  Government.  With  relpect 
to  Offices,  fome  are  fixed  to  a  particular  time,  fo  that 
no  perfon  is,  on  any  account,  permitted  to  fill  them 
twice;  or  elfe  not  till  fome  certain  period  has  intervened ; 
others  are  not  fixed,  as  a  Juryman's,  and  a  Member 
of  the  General  Affembly  :  but  probably  fome  one  may 
fay,  thefe  are  not  offices,  nor  have  the  Citizens  in  thefe 
capacities  any  mare  in  the  Government ;  though  furely 
it  is  ridiculous  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  have  the  principal 
power  in  the  State  bear  no  office  in  it.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  of  no  weight,  for  it  is  only  a  difpute  about 
words ;  as  there  is  no  general  term  which  can  be  applied 
both  to  the  office  of  a  Juryman  and  a  Member  of  the 
Afiembly.  For  the  fake  of  diftinclion,  fuppofe  we  call 
it  an  indeterminate  Office :  but  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
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that  thofe  are  Citizens  who  could  exercife  it.      Such  then 
is  the  defcription  of  a  Citizen  who  comes  neareft  to 
what  all  thofe  who  are  called  Citizens  are.      Every  one 
alib  fliould  know,  that  of  the  component  parts  of  thofe 
things  which  differ  from  each  other  in  fpecies,  after  the  firft 
or  fecond  remove,  thofe  which  follow  have  either  nothing 
qt.  all  or  very  little  common  to  each.     Now  we  fee  that 
Governments  differ  from  each  other  in  their  form,  and  that 
Ibme  of  them  are  defective,  others  as  excellent  as  poflible : 
for  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  which  have  many  deficiencies 
and  degeneracies  in  them  muft  be  far  inferior  to  thofe 
which  are  without  fuch  faults.     What  I  mean  by  dege- 
neracies will  be  hereafter  explained.     Hence  it  is  clear, 
that  the  Office  of  a  Citizen  mufl  differ  as  Governments 
do  from  each  other:   for  which  reafon  he  who  is  called  a 
Citizen  has,  in  a  Democracy,  every  privilege  which  that 
ftation  fuppofes.     In  other  forms  of  Government  he  may 
enjoy  them  ;  but  not  neceffarily  :    for  in  fome  States  the 
People  have  no  power ;  nor  have  they  any  General  Af- 
fembly,    but  a  few  Select  Men.     The  trial  alfo  of  diffe- 
rent caufes  is  allotted  to  different  perfons ;    as  at  Lace- 
daemon,   all  difputes  concerning  contracts  are  brought, 
before  feme  of  the  Ephori :    the  Senate  are  the  judges  in- 
cafes  of  murder,  and  fo  on  ;    fome  being  to  be  heard  by 
Qne  Maojftrate,   others- by  another:   and  thus  at  Car- 
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thage  certain  Magiftrates  determine  all  caufes,  But  our 
former  defcription  of  a  Citizen  will  admit  of  correction  ; 
for  in  fome  Governments  the  office  of  a  Juryman,  and 
a  Member  of  the  General  Aflembly  is  not  an  indetermi- 
nate one  j  but  there  are  particular  perfons  appointed  for 
thefe  purpofes,  fome  or  all  of  the  Citizens  being  ap- 
pointed Jurymen,  or  Members  of  the  General  Aflembly, 
and  this  either  for  all  caufes  and  all  public  bufmefs  what- 
foever,  or  elfe  for  fome  particular  one :  and  this  may  be 
fufficient  to  {hew  what  a  Citizen  is ;  for  he  who  has  a 
right  to  a  fliare  in  the  judicial  and  executive  part  of  Go- 
vernment in  any  City,  him  we  call  a  Citizen  of  that  place ; 
and  a  City,  in  one  word,  is  a  collective  body  of  fuch  per- 
fbns,  fufficient  in  themfelves  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life. 
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CHAP.     II. 

IN  common  life,  they  define  a  Citizen  to  be  one  who 
is  fprung  from  Citizens  on  both  fides,    not  on  the 
father's,  or  the  mother's  only.      Others  carry  the  matter 
ftill  further,  and  inquire  how  many  of  his  anceftors  have 
been  Citizens,  as  his  grandfather,  great  grandfather,  &c. 
but   fome  perfons  have  queftioned  how  the  firft  of  the 
family  could  prove  themfelves  Citizens,  according  to  this 
popular,  and  carelefs  definition.    Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
partly  entertaining  the  fame  doubt,  and  partly  in  jeft,  faysr 
that,  as  a  mortar  is  made  by  a  mortar-maker,  fo  a  Citi- 
zen is    made  by  a  Citizen-maker,    and  a  Lariflsean  by 
a  Lariffaean- maker.      This  is  indeed  a  very  fimple  ac- 
count of  the  matter ;  for  if  Citizens  are  fo,  according  to 
this  definition,  it  will  be  impofiible  to  apply  it  to  the 
firft  founders  or  firft  inhabitants  of  States,  who  cannot 
poflibly  claim  in  right  either  of  their  father  or  mother. 
It  is  probably  a  matter  of  ftill  more  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine their  rights  as  Citizens,  who  are  admitted  to  their 
Freedom,  after  any  revolution  in  the  State.     As  for  in- 
ftance,   at  Athens,   after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tyrants, 
when  Clifthenes  enrolled  many  foreigners  and  city-flaves 
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amongft  the  Tribes ;  and  the  doubt  with  refped:  to  them 
was,  not  whether  they  were  Citizens  or  no,  but  whe- 
ther they  were  legally  fo  or  not.  Though  indeed  fome 
perfons  may  have  this  further  doubt,  whether  a  Citizen 
can  be  a  Citizen,  when  he  is  illegally  made;  as  if  an 
illegal  Citizen,  and  one  who  is  no  Citizen  at  all,  were  in 
the  fame  predicament :  but  fince  we  fee  fome  perfons 
govern  unjuftly,  whom  yet  we  admit  to  govern,  though 
not  juftly,  and  the  definition  of  a  Citizen  is  one  who  ex- 
ercifes  certain  Offices,  for  fuch  a  one  we  have  defined  a 
Citizen  to  be,  it  is  evident,  that  a  Citizen  illegally  created 
yet  continues  to  be  a  Citizen,  but  whether  juftly  or  un- 
juftly fo,  belongs  to  the  former  inquiry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IH. 

IT  has  alfo  been  doubted  what  was,  and  what  was 
not,  the  Ad:  of  the  City;  as  for  inftance,  when 
a  Democracy  arifcs  out  of  an  Ariftocracy,  or  a  Ty- 
ranny; for  Tome  perfons  then  refufe  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts ;  as  if  the  right  to  receive  the  money  was  in  the 
Tyrant,  and  not  in  the  State,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  fame  nature;  as  if  any  covenant  was  founded  for 
violence  and  not  for  the  common  good.  So  in  like  man- 
ner, if  any  thing  is  done  by  thofe  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  where  a  Democracy  is  eftablifhed, 
their  actions  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  actions  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  in  the  Oligarchy,  or  Tyranny.  And  here 
it  feems  very  proper  to  confider  this  queftion,  When  mall 
we  fay  that  a  City  is  the  fame,  and  when  mall  we  fay 
that  it  is  different? 

IT  is  but  a  fuperficial  mode  of  examining  into  this 
queftion,  to  begin  with  the  place  and  the  people ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  thefe  may  be  divided  from  that,  or  that 
fome  one  of  them  may  live  in  one  place,  and  fome  in 
another  (but  this  queftion  may  be  regarded  as  no  very 
knotty  one ;  for,  as  a  City  may  acquire  that  appellation 

on 
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on  many  accounts,  it  may  be  folved  many  ways) ;  and 
in  like  manner,  when  men  inhabit  one  common  place? 
when  (hall  we  lay  that  they  inhabit  the  fame  City,  or 
that  the  City  is  the  fame  ?  for  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  walls;  for  I  can  fuppofe  Peloponnefus  itfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall,  as  Babilon  was,  and  every  other 
place,  which  rather  encircles  many  nations  than  one  City, 
and  that  they  fay  was  taken  three  days,  when  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  knew  nothing  of  it :  but  we  fhall  find  a 
proper  time  to  determine  this  question  ;  for  the  extent 
of  a  City,  how  large  it  fhould  be,  and  whether  it  fhould 
coniift  of  more  than  one  people,  thefe  are  particulars 
that  the  Politician  fhould  by  no  means  be  unacquainted 
with.  This  too  is  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  we  {hall 
fay  that  a  City  is  the  fame  while  it  is  inhabited  by  the 
fame  race  of  men,  though  feme  of  them  are  perpetually 
dying,  others  coming  into  the  world,  as  we  fay  that  a. 
river  or  a  fountain  is  the  fame,  though  the  waters  are 
continually  changing;  or  when  a  fimilar  event  takes  place 
fhall  we  fay,  the  Men  are  the  fame,  but  the  City  is  different : 
for  if  a  City  is  a  Community,  it  is  a  Community  of  Ci- 
tizens; but  if  the  mode  of  Government  fhould  alter,  and 
become  of  another  fort,  it  would  feem  a  ncceflary  con 
fequence  that  the  City  is  not  the  fame ;  as  we  regard 
the  Tragic  chorus,  as  different  from  the.  Comic,  though 
6  it 
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it  may  probably  condft  of  the  fame  performers :  thus 
every  other  community,  or  composition  is  faid  to  be 
different,  if  the  fpecies  of  compoiition  is  different;  as 
in  muiic  the  fame  hands  produce  different  harmony,  as 
the  Doric  and  Phrigian.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  evident, 
that  when  we  fpeak  of  a  City  as  being  the  fame,  we 
refer  to  the  Government  there  eftablifhed ;  and  this, 
whether  it  is  called  by  the  fame  name  or  any  other,  or 
inhabited  by  the  fame  men,  or  different.  But  whether 
or  no  it  is  right  to  diflblve  the  Community,  when  the 
Conftitution  is  altered,  is  another  queftion. 


CHAP,     IV. 

AFTER  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  we 
fhould  confider,  whether  the  fame  Virtues  which 
conftitute  a  good  Man  make  a  valuable  Citizen,  or  dif- 
ferent ;  and  if  a  particular  inquiry  is  neceffary  for  this 
matter,  we  muft  firft  give  a  general  defcription  of  the 
Virtues  of  a  good  Citizen  ;  for  as  a  Sailor  is  one  of  thofe 
who  make  up  a  Community,  fo  is  a  Citizen,  although 
the  province  of  one  Sailor  may  be  different  from  another's 

(for 
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(for  one  is  a  Rower,  another  a  Steerfman,  a  third  a 
Boatfwain,  and  fo  on,  each  having  their  feveral  appoint- 
ments) it  is  evident,  that  the  moft  accurate  description 
of  any  one  good  Sailor  muft  refer  to  his  peculiar  abilities, 
yet  there  are  fome  things  in  which  the  fame  defcription 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  Crew,  as  the  fafety  of  the 
Ship  is  the  common  burmefs  of  all  of  them,  for  this  is 
the  general  center  of  all  their  cares :  fo  alfo  with  refpecl 
to  Citizens,  although  they  may  in  a  few  particulars  be 
very  different,  yet  there  is  one  care,  common  to  them  all, 
the  fafety  of  the  Community,  for  the  Community  of  the 
Citizens  compofes  the  State ;  for  which  reafon,  the  Virtue 
of  a  Citizen,  has  neceffarily  a  reference  to  the  State.  But 
if  there  are  different  forts  of  Governments,  it  is  evident, 
that  thofe  adtions  which  constitute  the  Virtue  of  an  ex- 
cellent Citizen  in  one  community,  will  not  conftitute  it 
in  another;  wherefore  the  virtue  of  iuch  a  one  cannot 
be  perfect :  but  we  fay,  a  man  is  good  when  his  Virtues 
are  perfect  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  an  excellent 
Citizen  does  not  poffefs  that  Virtue,  which  conftitutcs  a 
good  Man.  Thofe  who  are  any  ways  doubtful  concern- 
ing this  quefHon,  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it 
by  examining  into  the  beil  formed  States :  for,  if  it  is 
impofiible  that  a  City  fhould  confift  intirely  of  excellent 
Citizens  (while  it  is  ncceffary  that  every  one  fhould  dp 

well 
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well  in  his  calling,  in  which  coniifts  his  excellence,    as 
it  is  impoffible  that  all  the   Citizens   fhould  have  the 
fame  qualifications)  it  is  impoffible  that  the  Virtue  of  a 
Citizen  and  a  good  Man  fhould  be  the  fame;    for  all 
fhould  poffefs  the  Virtue,  of  an  excellent  Citizen :    for 
from  hence  neceffarily  arife  the  Perfection  of  the  City  : 
but  that  every  one  fhould  poflefs  the  Virtue  of  a  good 
Man  is  impoffible,   without  all  the  Citizens  in  a  well- 
regulated  State  were  neceffarily  virtuous.     Befides,  as  a 
City  is  compofed  of  diffimilar  parts,  as  an  animal  is  of 
life  and  body  ;   the  foul,  of  reafon  and  appetite  ;   a  fa- 
mily, of  a  man  and  his  wife ;  property  of  a  mafter,  and 
a  Have ;  in  the  fame  manner,   as  a  City  is  compofed  of 
all  thefe,  and  many  other  very  different  parts,  it  necef- 
farily follows,  that  the  Virtue  of  all  the  Citizens  cannot 
be  fame ;   as  the  bufinefs  of  him  who  leads  the  band  is 
different  from  the  other  dancers.     From  all  which  proofs 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Virtues  of  a  Citizen  cannot  be 
one  and  the  fame.     But  do  we  never  find  thofe  Virtues 
united  which  conftitute  a  good  Man  and  excellent  Ci- 
tizen ?  for  we  fay,  fuch  a  one,  is  an  excellent  Magiftrates 
and  a  prudent  and  good  Man  ;  but  Prudence  is  a  ne- 
cefiary  qualification  for  all  thofe  who  engage  in  public 
affairs.      Nay,    fome  perfons  affirm,    that   the   educa- 
tion of  thofe  who  are  intended  to  command,   fhould, 

from 
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from  the  beginning,  be  different  from  other  Citizens, 
as  the  Children  of  Kings  are  generally  inftrucled  in 
riding  and  warlike  execifes ;  and  thus  Euripides  fays ; 

JVo  JJwwey  Arts 


Be  mine^  but  teach  me  what  the  Stats  requires. 

As  if  thofe  who  are  to  rule,  were  to  have  an  education- 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  But  if  we  allow,  that  the  Virtues 
of  a  good  Man  and  a  good  Magiftrate  may  be  the 
fame,  and  a  Citizen  is  one  who  obeys  the  Magiftrate, 
it  follows,  that  the  Virtue  of  the  one  cannot  in  general 
be  the  fame  as  the  Virtue  of  the  other,  although  it 
may  be  true  of  fome  particular  Citizen  ;  for  the  Virtue 
of  the  Magiftrate  muft  be  different  from  the  Virtue 
of  the  Citizen.  For  which  reafon  Jafon  declared, 
that  was  he  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  he  fhould  pine 
away  with  regret,  as  not  knowing  how  to  live  a  private 
man.  But  it  is  a  great  recommendation  to  know  how 
to  command  as  well  as  to  obey ;  and  to  do  both  thefe 
things  well,  is  the  Virtue  of  an  accompliihed  Citizen. 
If  then  the  Virtue  of  a  good  Man  conlifh  only  in  being 
able  to  command,  but  the  Virtue  of  a  good  Citizen  renders 
him  equally  fit  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  the  com- 
mendation of  both  of  them  is  not  the  fame.  It  appears 
then,  that  both  he  who  commands  and  he  who  obeys 

fhould 
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fhould  each  of  them  learn  their  feparate  bufinefs:  but 
that  the  Citizen  fhould  be  mafter  of  and  take  part  in 
both  thefe,  as  any  one  may  eafily  perceive;  in  a  family 
government  there  is  no  occaiion  for  the  Mafter  to  know 
how  to  perform  the  neceflary  offices,  but  rather  to  en- 
joy the  labour  of  others ;  for  to  do  the  other  is  a  fervile 
part.  I  mean  by  the  other,  the  common  family  bufi- 
nefs of  the  Slave. 

THERE  are  many  forts  of  Slaves ;  for  their  employ- 
ments are  various :  of  thefe  the  Spinfters  are  one,  who, 
as  their  name  imports,  get  their  living  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  and  amongft  thefe  all  Mechanics  are  in- 
cluded; for  which  reafons  fuch  workmen,  in  fome  States, 
were  not  formerly  admitted  into  any  fhare  in  the  Go- 
vernment ;  till  at  length  Democracies  were  eftablifhed :  it 
is  not  therefore  proper  for  any  man  of  honour,  or  any 
citizen,  or  any  one  who  engages  in  public  affairs,  to  learn 
thefe  fervile  employments,  without  they  have  occaiion  for 
them  for  their  own  ufe ;  for  without  this  was  obferved, 
the  distinction  between  a  Mafter  and  a  Slave  would  be 
loft.  But  there  is  a  Government  of  another  fort,  in  which 
men  govern  thofe  who  are  their  equals  in  rank,  and 
freemen,  which  we  call  a  Political  Government,  in 
which  men  learn  to  command,  by  firft  fubmitting  to 
obey,  as  a  good  General  of  Horfe,  or  a  Commander  in 

Chief, 
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Chief,  muft  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  Duty,  by  hav- 
ing been  long  under  the  command  of  another,  and  the 
like  in  every  appointment  in  the  Army  :  for  well  is  it 
faidj  no  one  knows  how  to  command,  who  has  not 
himfelf  been  under  command  of  another.  The  Virtues 
of  thofe  are  indeed  different,  but  a  good  Citizen  muft 
neceffarily  be  endowed  with  them ;  he  ought  alfo  to  know 
in  what  manner  Freemen  ought  to  govern,  as  well  as  be 
governed  :  and  this  too  is  the  Duty  of  a  good  Man. 
And  if  the  Temperance  and  Juftice  of  him  who  com- 
mands is  different  from  his  who,  though  a  Freeman, 
is  under  command,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Virtues  of  a 
good  Citizen  cannot  be  the  fame,  as  Juftice  for  inftance, 
but  muft  be  of  a  different  fpecies,  in  thefe  two  different 
fituations,  as  the  Temperance  and  Courage  of  a  Man 
and  a  Woman  are  different  from  each  other ;  for  a  Man 
would  appear  a  coward,  who  had  only  that  courage 
which  would  be  graceful  in  a  Woman,  and  a  Womari 
would  be  thought  a.  talker,  who  fhould  take  as  large  a 
part  in  the  converfation,  as  would  become  a  Man  of 
confequence.  The  domeftic  employments  of  each  of 
them  are  alfo  different ;  it  is  the  Man's  bulinefs  to  ac- 
quire a  fubfiftance,  the  Woman's  to  take  care  of  it. 
But  Difcretion  and  Knowledge,  of  public  Affairs  is  a  Vir- 
tue peculiar  to  thofe  who  govenij  while  all  others-  feem. 

to 
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to  be  equally  requisite  for  both  parties ;  but  with  this 
the  Governed  have  no  concern,  it  is  theirs  to  entertain 
juft  notions :  they  indeed  are  like  flute-makers,  while 
thofe  who  govern  are  the  muficians  who  play  on  them. 
And  thus  much  to  (hew  whether  the  Virtue  of  a  good 
Man  and  an  excellent  Citizen  is  the  fame,  or  if  it  is 
different,  and  alfo  how  far  it  is  the  fame,  and  how  far 
different. 


CHAP.     V. 

UT  with  refpecl:  to  Citizens  there  is  a  doubt  re- 
maining, whether  thofe  only  are  truly  fo,    who 
are  allowed  a  fliare  in  the  Government,   or  whether  the 
Mechanics  alfo  are  to  be  confidered  as   fuch?    for  if 
thofe  who  are  not  permitted  to  rule,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  them,  it  is  impoilible  that  the  Virtue  of  all  the 
Citizens  fhould  be  the  fame,  for  thefe  alfo  are  Citizens; 
and  if  none  of  them  are  admitted  to  be  Citizens,  where 
fhall  they  be  ranked  ?    for  they  are  neither  Sojourners, 
nor  Foreigners  ?    or  fhall  we  fay  that  there  will  no  in- 
convenience  arife   from    their   not   being   Citizens,    as 
they  are  neither  Slaves  nor  Freedmen :   for  this  is  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  true,  that  all  thofe  are  not  Citizens,  who  are  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  existence  of  a  City,  as  boys  are  not  Citizens 
in  the  fame  manner  that  men  are,  for  thofe  are  perfecl- 
ly  fo,  the  others  under  fome  conditions ;  for  they  are 
Citizens,  though  imperfect  ones :  for  in  former  times 
among  fome  people,  the  Mechanics  were  either  Slaves 
or  Foreigners,  for  which  reafon  many  of  them  are  fb 
now  :  and  indeed  the  beft  regulated  States  will  not  per- 
mit a  Mechanic  to  be  a  Citizen ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  them, 
we  cannot  then  attribute  the  Virtue  we  have  defcribed  to 
every  Citizen,  or  free  Man,  but  to  thofe  only,  who  are 
difengaged  from  fervile  offices.  Now  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed by  one  perfon  in  them,  are  Slaves;  thofe,  who  do 
them  for  money,  are  Mechanics,  and  hired  Servants  : 
hence  it  is  evident  on  the  lead  reflection  what  is  their 
Situation,  for  what  I  have  faid  is  fully  explained  by  ap- 
pearances. Since  the  number  of  Communities  is  very 
great,  it  follows  neceffarily,  that  there  will  be  many  dif- 
ferent forts  of  Citizens,  particularly  of  thofe  who  are 
governed  by  others,  fo  that  in  one  State,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  admit  Mechanics,  and  hired  Servants  to  be 
Citizens,  but  in  others  it  may  be  impoffible  ;  as  parti- 
cularly in  an  Ariftocracy,  where  Honours  are  beftowed 
on  Virtue  and  Dignity :  for  it  is  impomble  for  one  who 
lives  the  life  of  a  Mechanic,  or  hired  Servant  to  acquire 

the 
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the  practice  of  Virtue.  In  an  Oligarchy  alfo  hired  Ser- 
vants are  not  admitted  to  be  Citizens;  becaufe  there  a 
man's  right  to  bear  any  Office  is  regulated  by  his  For- 
tune ;  but  Mechanics  are,  for  many  Citizens  are  very 
rich.  There  was  a  law  at  Thebes,  that  no  one  could 
have  a  fhare  in  the  Government,  till  he  had  been  ten  years 
out  of  trade.  In  many  States  the  law  invites  Strangers 
to  accept  the  Freedom  of  the  City;  and  in  Jfbme  De- 
mocracies the  Son  of  a  Free-woman  is  himfelf  free. 
The  fame  is  alfo  obferved  in  many  others,  with  relpecT: 
to  natural  Children  ;  but  it  is  through  want  of  Citizens 
regularly  born  that  they  admit  fuch :  for  thefe  laws  are 
always  made  in  confequqnce  of  a  fcarcity  of  inhabitants ; 
fo,  as  their  numbers  increafe,  they  firft  deprive  the  Chil- 
dren of  a  Male  or  Female  Slave  of  this  privilege,  next  the 
Child  of  a  Free-woman,  and  laft  of  all,  they  will  admit 
none,  but  thofe  whofe  fathers,  and  mothers  were  both 
free.  That  there  are  many  forts  of  Citizens,  and  that 
he  may  be  faid  to  be  as  completely,  who  {hares  the  ho- 
nours of  the  State,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid.  Thus  Achilles,  in  Homer,  complains  of 
Agamemnon's  treating  him  like  an  unhonoured  Stranger; 
for  a  Stranger,  or  Sojourner  is  one  who  does  not  partake 
of  the  Honours  of  the  State  :  and  whenever  the  right 

D 

to  the  Freedom  of  the  City  is  kept  obfcure,  it  is  for  the 

fake 
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feke  of  the  inhabitants.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is 
plain,  whether  the  Virtue  of  a  good  Man  and  an  excel- 
lent Citizen  is  the  fame  or  different :  and  we  find,  that 
in  fome  States  it  is  the  fame,  in  others  not ;  and  alfo  that 
this  is  not  true  of  each  Citizen,  but  of  thofe  only  who 
take  the  lead,  or  are  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  public 
affairs,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others. 


CHAP.     VI. 

HAVING  eftablifhed  thefe  points,  we  proceed 
next  to  confider  whether  one  form  of  Govern- 
ment only  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  or  more  than  one; 
and  if  more,  how  many,  and  of  what  fort,  and  what 
are  the  differences  between  them.  The  Form  of  Go- 
vernment is  the  ordering,  and  regulating  of  the  City, 
and  all  the  offices  in  it,  particularly  thofe  wherein  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged ;  and  this  power  is  always  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Adminiftration ;  but  the  Adminiftration  it- 
felf  is  that  particular  Form  of  Government,  which  is 
eftablifhed  in  any  State:  thus  in  a  Democracy  the  fu- 
preme power  is  lodged  in  the  whole  People;  on  the 

R  con- 
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contrary,  in  an  Oligarchy  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
We  fay  then,  that  the  form  of  Government  in  thefe 
States  are  different,  and  we  fhall  find  the  lame  thing 
hold  good  in  others.  Let  us  firft  determine  for  whofe 
fake  a  City  is  eftablifried,  and  point  out  the  different 
fpecies  of  Rule,  which  Man  may  fubmit  to  in  focial  life. 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  Treatife  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  a  Family,  and  the  Power  of  the  Matter,  that 
Man  is  an  animal  naturally  formed  for  fociety,  and  that 
therefore,  when  he  does  not  want  any  foreign  affiftance, 
he  will  of  his  own  accord  defire  to  live  with  others ;  not 
but  that  mutual  advantage  induces  them  to  it,  as  far 
as  it  enables  each  perfon  to  live  more  agreeably;  and 
this  is  indeed  the  great  object  not  only  to  all  in  general, 
but  alfo  to  each  individual :  but  it  is  not  merely  matter 
of  choice,  but  they  join  in  fociety  alfo,  even  that  they 
may  be  able  to  live,  which  probably  is  not  without  fome 
{hare  of  merit,  and  they  alfo  fupport  civil  fociety,  even 
for  the  fake  of  preferving  life,  without  they  are  grie- 
voufly  overwhelmed  with  the  miferies  of  it :  for  it  is  very 
evident,  that  men  will  endure  many  calamities  for  the  fake 
of  living,  as  being  fomething  naturally  fvveet  and  delir- 
able.  It  is  eafy  to  point  out  the  different  modes  of  Govern- 
ment, and  we  have  already  fettled  them  in  our  exoteric 
iHfcourfes.  The  power  of  the  Mafter,  though  by  nature 

equally 
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equally  ferviceable,  both  to  the  Mafter  and  to  the  Slave; 
yet  neverthelefs  has  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  the 
Mafter,  while  the  benefit  of  the  Slave  arifes  accidental- 
ly; for  if  the  Slave  is  deftroyed,  the  power  of  the  Mailer 
is  at  an  end :  but  the  authority  which  a  man  has  over 
his  wife,  and  children,  and  his  family,  which  we  call 
Domeftic  Government,  is  either  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 
who  are  under  fubjeclrion,  or  elfe  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  the  whole :  but  its  particular  object  is  the  benefit 
of  the  governed,  as  we  fee  in  other  arts ;  in  Phyfic  for 
inftance,  and  the  Gymnaftic  exercifes,  wherein,  if  any 
benefit  arife  to  the  Mafter,  it  is  accidental ;  for  nothing 
forbids  the  Mafter  of  the  exercifes,  from  fometimes  being 
himfelf  one  of  thofe  who  exercifes,  as  the  Steerfman  is 
always  one  of  the  failors  ;  but  both  the  Mafter  of  the 
exercifes,  and  the  Steerfman  confider  the  good  of  thofe 
who  are  under  their  government.  Whatever  good  may 
happen  to  the  Steerfman,  when  he  is  a  failor,  or  to  the 
Mafter  of  the  exercifes,  when  he  himfelf  makes  one  at 
the  games,  is  not  intentional,  or  the  objecl:  of  their 
power  ;  thus  in  all  political  Governments,  which  are 
eftablifhed  to  preferve  and  defend  the  equality  of  the 
Citizens,  it  is  held  right  to  rule  by  turns.  Formerly,  as 
was  natural,  every  one  expecled  that  each  of  his  fellow 
Citizens  fhould  in  his  turn  ferve  the  public,  and  thus 

R  2  adrni- 
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adminiiler  to  his  private  good,  a^  he  himfelf  when  in 
office  had  done  for  others ;  but  now  every  one  is  de- 
firous  of  being  continually  in  power,  that  he  may  enjoy 
the  advantage  which  he  makes  of  public  bufinefs,  and 
being  in  office ;  as  if  places  were  a  never-failing  remedy 
for  every  complaint,  and  were  on  that  account  fo  eager- 
ly fought  after.  It  is  evident  then,  that  all  thofe  Go- 
vernments which  have  a  common  good  in  view,  are 
rightly  eftablimed,  and  ftridly  juft,  but  thofe  who  have 
in  view  only  the  good  of  the  rulers,  are  all  founded  on 
wrong  principles,  and  are  widely  different  from  what  a 
Government  ought  to  be,  for  they  are  Tyranny  over 
Slaves,  whereas  a  City  is  a  community  of  free  men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

HAV  ING  eftablifhed  thefe  particulars,  we  come  to 
confider  next  the  different  number  of  Govern- 
ments which  there  are,  and  what  they  are;  and  firft,  what 
are  their  excellencies ;    for  when  we  have  determined 
this,   their  defedts  will  be  evident  enough. 

IT  is  evident  that  every  form  of  Government  or  Ad- 
miniftration,  for  the  words  are  of  the  fame  import,  muft 
contain  a  fupreme  power  over  the  whole  State,  and  this 
fupreme  power  muft  neceflarily  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
perfon,  or  a  few,  or  many ;  and  when  either  of  thefe 
apply  their  power  for  the  common  good,  fuch  States  are 
well  governed ;  but  when  the  intereft  of  the  one,  the 
few,  or  the  many,  who  enjoy  this  power,  is  alone  con- 
fulted,  then  ill ;  for  you  muft  either  affirm  that  thofe 
who  make  up  the  Community  are  not  Citizens,  or  elfe 
let  thefe  fhare  in  the  advantages  of  Government.  We 
ufually  call  a  State  which  is  governed  by  one  perfon,  for 
the  common  good,  a  Kingdom ;  one  that  is  governed  by 
more  than  one,  but  by  a  few  only,  an  Ariftocracy ;  ei- 
ther becaufe  the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  moft 
worthy  Citizens,  or  becaufe  it  is  the  beft  form  for  the 
City,  and  its  inhabitants.  When  the  Citizens  at  large 
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govern,  for  the  public  good,  it  is  called  a  State  ;  which  is 
alfo  a  common  name  for  all  other  Governments,  and  thefe 
diftinctions  are  confonant  to  reafon;  for  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  one  perfon,  or  a  very  few,  of  very  diftin- 
guiflied  abilities,  but  almofc  impoilible  to  meet  with  the 
majority  of  a  people  eminent  for  every  virtue;  bu£  if  there 
is  one  common  to  a  whole  nation  it  is  valour ;  for  this  is 
created  and  fupported  by  numbers :  for  which  reafon  in 
fuch  a  State  the  profeilion  of  arms  will  always  have 
the  greateft  fhare  in  the  Government.  Now  the  corrup- 
tions attending  each  of  thefe  Governments  are  thefe;  a 
Kingdom  may  degenerate  into  a  Tyranny,  an  Arifto- 
cracy  into  an  Oligarchy,  and  a  State  into  a  Democracy. 
Now  a  Tyranny  is  a  Monarchy  where  the  good  of  one 
man  only  is  the  object  of  Government,  an  Oligarchy 
confiders  only  the  Rich,  and  a  Democracy  only  the 
Poor ;  but  neither  of  them  have  a  common  good  in 
view. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

IT  will  be  neceffary  to  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  the 
nature  of  each  of  thefe  States,  which  is  not  without 
fome  difficulty,  for  he  who  would  enter  into  a  philofo- 
phical  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  them,  and  not  con- 
tent himfelf  with  a  fuperficial  view  of  their  outward 
conduct,  muft  pafs  over  and  omit  nothing,  but  explain 
the  true  fpirit  of  each  of  them.  A  Tyranny  then  is,  as 
has  been  faid,  a  Monarchy,  where  one  perfon  has  an: 
abfolute  and  defpotic  power  over  the  whole  community 
and  every  member  therein :  an  Oligarchy,  where  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  State  is  lodged  with  the  Rich  :  a 
Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  is  where  thofe  have  it, , 
who  are  worth  little,  or  nothing.  But  the  firft  difficulty  v 
that  arifes  from  the  diftinclions  which  we  have  laid 
down  is  this,  fhould  it  happen  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  who  pofiefs  the  power  of  the  State  (for  this 
is  a  Democracy)  fhould  be  rich,  the  queftion  is,  how 
does  this  agree  with  what  we  have  fa-id?  the  lame  diffi- 
culty occurs,  fhould  it  ever  happen  that  the  poor  compole. 
a  fmaller  pai  t  of  the  people  than  the  rich,  but  from  their 
fuperior  abilities  acquire  the  fupreme  power ;  for  this  is 
v>'hat  they  call  an  Oligarchy :  it  fhould .  feem  then  that 

our 
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our  definition  of  the  different  States  was  not  corred: : 
nay,  moreover,  could  any  one  fuppofe  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  poor,   and  the  minority  rich,  and 
then  defcribe  the  State  in  this  manner,  that  an  Oligarchy 
was  a  Government  in  which  the  rich,   being  few  in  num- 
ber, poffeffed   the  fupreme  power,    and  that  a  Demo- 
cracy was  a  State  in  which    the  poor,    being  many  in 
number,  poflefTed  it,   fr.il!  there  will  be  another  diffi- 
culty ;    for  what  name  fhall  we  give  to  thofe  States  we 
have  been  defcribing?   I  mean,   that  in  which  the  greater 
number  are  rich,    and  that  in  which  the  leffer  number 
are  poor  (where  each  of  thefe  pofTefs  the  fupreme  power). 
If  there  are  no  other  States  than  thofe  we  have  defcribed, 
it  feems  therefore  evident  to  reafon,  that  whether  the  fu- 
preme power  is  vefted  in  the  hands  of  many  or  few  may  be  a 
matter  of  accident ;  but  that  it  is  clear  enough,  that  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  it  will  be  a  Government  of  the 
Rich  j  when  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  it  will  be  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  Poor ;   fince  in  all  countries  there  are  many 
poor  and  few  rich :  it  is  not  therefore  the  caufe  that  has  been 
already  afligned  (namely,  the  number  of  people  in  power) 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  two  Governments ; 
but  an  Oligarchy,  and  Democracy  differ  in  this,  from  each 
other,   in  the  poverty  of  thofe  who  govern  in  the  one, 
and  the  riches  of  thofe  who  govern  in  the  other ;  for 

whe* 
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when  the  Government  is  the  hands  of  the  rich,  be  they 
few  or  be  they  more,  it  is  an  Oligarchy  ;  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  Democracy  :  but,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  the  one  will  be  always  few,  the  other 
numerous ;  but  both  will  enjoy  liberty,  from  whence 
will  arife  continual  difputes  with  each  other,  for  the  lead 
in  public  affairs. 


CHAP.     IX. 

LE  T  us  firft  determine  what  are  the  proper  limits 
of  an  Oligarchy  and  a  Democracy,  and  what  is 
juft,  in  each  of  thefe  States ;  for  all  men  have  fome  na- 
tural inclination  to  juftice  ;  but  they  proceed  therein, 
only  to  a  certain  degree  ;  nor  can  they  univerfally  point 
out  what  is  abfolutely  juft ;  as,  for  inftance,  what 
is  equal,  appears  juft,  and  is  fo ;  but  not  to  all ;  only 
among  thofe  who  are  equals :  and  what  is  unequal,  ap- 
pears juft,  and  is  fo ;  but  not  to  all,  only  amongft  thofe 
who  are  unequals;  which  circumftance  fome  people  neg- 
lect, and  therefore  judge  ill;  the  reafon  for  which  is,  they 
judge  for  themfelves,  and  every  one  almoft  is  the  worft 
judge  in  his  own  caufe.  Since  then  juftice  has  reference 
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to  perfonS;  the  fame  diftir.crions  muPc  be  made  with  re- 
fpect  to  perfons,  which  are  made  with  refpecl  to  things,, 
in  the  manner  that  I  have  already  defcribed  in  my  Ethics. 
As  to  the  equality   of  the  things,   thefe  they  agree  in  ^ 
but  their  difpute  is,   concerning  the  equality  of  the  per- 
fons, and  chiefly  for  the  reafon  above  affigned^  becaufe 
they  judge  ill  in  their  own  caufe  ;   and  alfo  becaufe  each 
party  thinks,   that  if  they  admit  v/hat  is  right  in  fome 
particulars,   they  have  done  juftice  on  the  whole  :  thus, 
for  inftance,  if  fome  perfons  are  unequal  in  riches,  they 
fuppofe  them  unequal  in  the  whole;    or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  are  equal  in  liberty,   they  fuppofe  them  equal  in 
the  whole:   but  what  is  abfolutely  juft  they  omit;   for 
if  Civil  Society  was  founded  for  the  fake  of  preferving 
and  increasing  property,    every  one's   right  in  the  City 
would  be  equal  to  his  fortune;   and  then  the  reafoning  of 
thofe  who  iniift  upon  an  Oligarchy  would  be  valid;  for 
it  would  not  be  right  that  he  who  contributed  one  Mina 
fhould  have  an  equal  fliare  in  the  hundred,  along  with 
him  who  brought  in  all  the  reft,  either  of  the  original 
money  or  what  was  afterwards  acquired.     Nor  was  civil 
fociety  founded  merely  to  preferve  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers ;    but  that  they  might  live  well :   for  otherwife  a 
State  might  be  compofed  of  Slaves,    or  the  animal  crea- 
tion :  but  this  is  not  fo  ;   for  thefe  have  no  fhare  in  the 

hap- 
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happinefs  of  it ;  nor  do  they  live  after  their  own 
choice ;  nor  is  it  an  alliance  mutually  to  defend  each 
other  from  injuries,  or  for  a  commercial  intercourse : 
for  then  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  Carthaginians,  and  all 
other  nations  between  whom  treaties  of  commerce  fub- 
iift,  would  be  Citizens  of  one  City  ;  for  they  have  ar- 
ticles to  regulate  their  exports,  and  imports,  and  en- 
gagements for  mutual  protection,  and  alliances  for  mu- 
tual defence  ;  but  yet  they  have  not  all  the  fame  Ma- 
giftrates  eftablifhed  among  them,  but  they  are  different 
among  the  different  people;  nor  does  the  one  take  any 
care,  that  the  morals  of  the  other  fhould  be  as  they  ought, 
or  that  none  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into  the  com- 
mon agreements  fliould  be  unjuft,  or  in  any  degree 
vitious,  only  that  they  do  not  injure  any  member  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  whofoever  endeavours  to  eftablifh 
wholfome  laws  in  a  State,  attends  to  the  virtues,  and  the 
vices  of  each  individual  who  compofes  it ;  from  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  firft  care  of  him  who  would  found 
a  City,  truly  deferving  that  name,  and  not  nominally 
fo,  muft  be  to  have  his  Citizens  virtuous ;  for  otherwife 
it  is  merely  an  alliance  for  felf-defence ;  differing  from 
thofe  of  the  fame  caft  which  are  made  between  different 
people,  only  in  place :  for  Law  is  an  Agreement  and  a 
Pledge,  as  the  fophift  Lycophron  fays,  between  the  Ci- 
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tizens  of  their  intending  to  do  juftice  to  each  other, 
though  not  fufficient  to  make  all  the  Citizens  juft  and 
good  :  and  that  this  is  fail  is  evident,  for  could  any 
one  bring  different  places  together,  as  for  inftance,  in- 
clofe  Megara  and  Corinth  in  a  wall,  yet  they  would  not 
be  one  City,  not  even  if  the  inhabitants  intermarried 
with  each  other,  though  this  inter-community  contributes 
much  to  make  a  place  one  City.  Befides,  could  we  fup- 
pofe  a  fet  of  people  to  live  feparate  from  each  other,  but 
within  fuch  a  diffonce  as  would  admit  of  an  intercourfe, 
and  that  there  were  laws  fubfifting  between  each  party, 
to  prevent  their  injuring  one  another  in  their  mutual 
dealings,  fuppofing  one  a  Carpenter,  another  a  Huf- 
bandman,  Shoe-maker,  and  the  like,  and  that  their 
numbers  were  ten  thoufand,  ftill  all  that  they  would 
have  together  in  common  would  be  a  Tariff  for  trade, 
or  an  Alliance  for  mutual  defence,  but  not  the  fame  City. 
And  why?  not  becaufe  their  mutual  intercourfe  is  not 
near  enough,  for  even  if  perfons  fo  fituated  fhould  come 
to  one  place,  and  every  one  fhould  live  in  his  own 
houfe  as  in  his  native  City,  and  there  fhould  be  alliances 
fubfifting  between  each  party,  to  mutually  ailift  and 
prevent  any  injury  being  done  to  the  other,  ftill  they 
would  not  be  admitted  to  be  a  City  by  thofe  who  think 
correctly ;  if  they  preferved  the  fame  Cuftoms  when 

they 
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they  were  together,  as  when  they  wrere  feparate.  It  is 
evident  then,  that  a  City  is  not  a  Community  of  place; 
nor  eftablifhed  for  the  fake  of  mutual  fafety  or  traffic  with 
each  other  ;  but  that  thefe  things  are  the  ncceflary  con- 
fequences  of  a  City,  although  they  may  all  exift,  where 
there  is  no  City :  but  a  City  is  a  Society  of  people  joining 
together  with  their  families,  and  their  children,  to  live 
agreeably  for  the  fake  of  having  their  lives  as  happy,  and 
as  independent  as  poffible :  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is 
neceilary  that  they  fhould  live  in  one  place,  and  inter- 
marry with  each  other:  hence  in  all  Cities  there  are  fa- 
mily-meetings, clubs,  facrifices,  and  public  entertain- 
ments, to  promote  friendship ;  for  a  love  of  fociability 
is  friendfhio  itfelf:  fo  that  the  end  then  for  which 

A 

a  City  is  eftablifhed  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  may 
live  happy,  and  thefe  things  are  conducive  to  that  end  : 
for  it  is  a  community  ol  families  and  villages,  for  the 
fake  of  a  perfect  independent  life ;  that  is,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  for  the  fake  of  living  well  and  happily. 
It  is  not  therefore  founded  for  the  purpofe  of  men's 
merely  living  together,  but  for  their  living  as  men 
ought ;  for  which  reafon  thofe  who  contribute  mod  to 
this  end  deferve  to  have  greater  power  in  the  City, 
than  thofe  who  are  their  equals  in  family  and  freedom, 
but  their  inferiors  in  civil  virtue,  or  thofe  who  excel 

them 
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them  in  wealth,  but  are  below  them  in  worth.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  in  all  difputes 
upon  Government  each  party  fays  fomething  that  is 
juft. 


CHAP.     X. 

IT  may  alfo  be  a  doubt  where  the  fupreme  power 
ought  to  be  lodged.  Shall  it  be  with  the  majority, 
or  the  wealthy,  with  a  number  of  proper  perfons,  or  one 
better  than  the  reft,  or  with  a  tyrant  ?  But  which  ever  of 
thefe  we  prefer  fome  difficulty  will  arife.  For  what  ?  fhall 
the  Poor  have  it,  becaufe  they  are  the  majority?  they  may 
then  divide  among  themfelves  what  belongs  to  the  Rich : 
nor  is  this  unjuft.;  becaufe  truly  it  has  been  fo  judged  by 
the  fupreme  power.  But  what  avails  it  to  point  out  what 
is  the  height  of  injuftice,  if  this  is  not  ?  Agatin,  if  the 
Many  feize  into  their  own  hands  every  thing  which  be- 
longs to  the  Few,  it  is  evident  that  the  City  will  be  at 
an  end.  But  Virtue  will  never  deftroy  what  is  virtuous ; 
nor  can  what  is  right,  be  the  ruin  of  the  State  :  there- 
fore fuch  a  law  can  never  be  right,  nor  can  the  aclrs  of  a 
Tyrant  ever  be  wrong,  for  of  neceflity  they  muft  all  be 
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juil: ;  for  he,  from  his  unlimited  power,    compels  every 
one  to  obey  his  command,  as  the  Multitude  opprefs  the 
Rich.      Is  it  right  then  that  the  Rich,  the  few,   mould 
have  the  fupreme  power  ?    and  what  if  they  be  guilty  of 
the  fame  rapine,  and  plunder  the  poffeffions  of  the  Majo- 
rity, that  will  be  as  right  as  the  other  :    but  that  all  things 
of  this  fort  are  wrong,  and  unjuft  is  evident.     Well  then, 
thefe  of  the  better  Sort  fhall  have  it :   but  muft  not  then 
all  the  other  Citizens  live  unhonoured,  without  fharing 
the  offices  of  the  City ;    for  the  offices  of  a  City  are  its 
honours,  and  if  one  fet  of  men  are  always  in  power,  it 
is  evident  that  the  reft  muft  be  without  honour.     Well 
then,  let  it  be  with  One  Perfon,  of  all  others  the  fitted 
for  it :    but  by  this  means  the  power  will  be  ftill  more 
contracted,   and  a  greater  number  than  before  continue 
unhonoured.     But  fome  one  may  fay,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  let  man  have  the  fupreme  power  and  not  the  law,  as 
his  foul  is  fubjecl:  to  fo  many  paffions.      But  if  this  law- 
appoints  an  Ariftocracy,   or  a  Democracy,   how  will  it 
help  us  in  our  prefent  doubts  ?  for  thofe  things  will  hap- 
pen which  we  have  already  mentioned. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XI. 

particulars  we  will  confider  feparately; 
but  it  feems  proper  to  prove,  that  the  fupreme 
power  ought  to  be  lodged  with  the  Many,  rather  than 
with  thofe  of  the  better  Sort,  who  are  few;  and  alfo  to 
explain  what  doubts  (and  probably  juft  ones)  may  arife : 
now,  though  not  One  Individual  of  the  Many  may  him- 
felf  be  fit  for  the  fupreme  -power,  yet  when  thefe  Many 
are  joined  together,  it  does  not  follow,  but  they  may 
be  better  qualified  for  it,  than  thofe ;  and  this  not 
feparately,  but  as  a  collective  body ;  as  the  public  Sup- 
pers exceed  thofe  which  are  given  at  one  perfon's  private 
expence  :  for,  as  they  are  many,  each  perfon  brings  in 
his  (hare  of  virtue  and  wifdom ;  and  thus,  coming 
together,  they  are  like  one  man  made  up  of  a  mul- 
titude, with  many  feet,  many  hands,  and  many  intel- 
ligencies :  thus  is  it  with  refpect  to  the  manners  and 
•underftandings  of  the  multitude  taken  together ;  for 
which  reafon  the  public  are  the  beft  judges  of  mu- 
fic  and  poetry  ;  for  fome  underftand  one  part,  fonie 
another,  and  all  collectively  the  whole ;  and  in  this 
particular  men  of  confequence  differ  from  each  of  the 
many  j  as  they  lay,  thofe  who  are  beautiful  do  from 

thofe 
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tliofe  who  are  not  fo,  and  as  fine  pi&ufes  excel  any  natural 
objects,  by  collecting  the  feveral  beautiful  parts  which  were 
difperfed  among  different  originals  into  one,  altho'  the  fe~ 
parate  parts,  as  the  eye  or  any  other,  might  be  handfomer 
than  in  the  pi&ure.     But  if  this  diflinction  is  to  be  made 
between  every  people  and  every  general  affembly,  and  fome 
few  men  of  confequence,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is 
true ;  nay,  it  is  clear  enough  that,  with  reipecl  to  a  few, 
it  is  not ;  iince  the  fame  conclufion  might  be  applied  even 
to  brutes :   and  indeed  wherein  do  fome  men  differ  from 
brutes  ?    Not  but  that  nothing  prevents  what  I  have 
faid  being  true  of  the  people  in  fome  States.    The  doubt 
then  which  we  have  lately  propofed,  with  all  its  confe- 
quences,  may  be  fettled  in  this  manner ;   it  is  neceffary 
that  the  freemen  who  compofe  the  bulk  of  the  people 
jfhould  have  abfolute  power  in  fome  things ;   but  as  they 
are   neither  men  of  property,  nor  acl:  uniformly  upon 
principles  of  virtue,  it  is  not  fafe  to  truft  them  with  the 
iirfb  offices  in  the  State,   both  on  account  of  their  ini- 
quity and  their  ignorance ;   from  the  one  of  which  they 
will  do  what  is  wrong,  from  the  other  they  will  miftake  : 
and  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  them  no  power  or  fhare 
in  the  Government  j    for  when   there   are  many  poor 
people  who  are  incapable  of  acquiring  the  honours  of 
their  country,    the  State   mud   necefTarily  have  many 
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enemies  in  it ;   let  them  then  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
public  affemblies,   and  to  determine  caufes ;    for  which 
reafon  Socrates,    and  Tome  other  Legiflators,  gave  them 
the  power  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  alfo 
of  enquiring  into  their  conduct  when  they  came  out  of 
office,   and  only  prevented  their  being  Magistrates   by 
themfelves ;    for  the  multitude,  when  they  are  collected 
together  have  all  of  them  fufficient  underfhnding  for 
thefe  purpofes,  and,  mixing  among  thofe  of  higher  rank, 
are  ferviceable  to  the  City,  as  fome  things,  which  alone 
are  improper  for  food,  when  mixed  with  others,  make  the 
whole  more  wholefcme  than  a  few  of  them  would  be. 
But  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  this  form  of  Govern- 
ment, for  it  feems,  that  the  perfon,  who  himfelf  was  ca- 
pable of  curing  any  one  who  was  then  fick,  mud  be  the 
beft  judge  who  to  employ  as  a  phyfician ;   but  fuch  a  one 
muft  be  himfelf  a  phyfician;   and  the  fame  holds  true  in 
every  other  practice  and  art :    and  as  a  phyfician  ought 
to  give  an  account  of  his  practice  to  a  phyfician,  fo  ought 
it  to  be  in  other  arts :    thofe  whofe  bufinefs  is  phyfic 
may  be  divided  into  three  forts,  the  firft  of  thefe  is  he 
who  makes  up  the  medicines;   the  fecond  prefcribes,  and 
is  to  the  other  as  the  architect  is  to  the  mafon  ;    the 
third    is    he    who   underftands   the  fcience,    but  never 
practifes  it :  now  thefe  three  distinctions  may  be  found  in 
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thofc  who  underftand  all  other  arts ;  nor  have  we  lefs 
opinion  of  their  judgment  who  are  only  inftrudted  in 
the  principles  of  the  art,  than  of  thofe  who  pra&ife  it : 
and  with  rcfpedl  to  elections  the  fame  method  of  pro- 
ceeding feems  right ;  for  to  elecT:  a  proper  perfon  in  any 
fcience,  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  are  fkilful  therein  j 
as  in  geometry,  of  Geometricians ;  in  fleering,  of  Steerf- 
men  :  but  if  fome  individuals  fhould  know  fomething  of 
particular  arts,  and  works,  they  do  not  know  more  than 
the  profeffors  of  them  :  fo  that  even  upon  this  principle 
neither  the  election  of  magiftrates,  nor  the  cenfure  of 
their  conduct,  fhould  be  entrufted  to  the  many.  But 
probably  all  that  has  been  here  faid  may  not  be  right ; 
for,  to  refume  the  argument  I  lately  ufed,  if  the  people 
are  not  very  brutal  indeed,  although  we  allow  that  each 
individual  knows  lefs  of  thefe  affairs  than  thofe  who 
have  given  particular  attention  to  them,  yet  when  they 
come  together  they  will  know  them  better,  or  at  leaft 
not  worfe ;  befides,  in  fome  particular  arts  it  is  not  the 
workman  only  who  is  the  beft  judge ;  namely,  in  thofe 
the  works  of  which  are  underftood  by  thofe  who  do  not 
profefs  them :  thus  he  who  builds  a  houfe  is  not  the 
only  judge  of  it,  for  the  mafter  of  the  family  who  inha- 
bits it  is  a  better  ;  thus  alfo  a  fteerfman  is  a  better  judge 
of  a  tiller  than  he  who  made  it;  and  he  who  gives  an 
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entertainment  than  the  cook.    What  has  been  faid  feems 
a  fufficient  folution  of  this,  difficulty;    but  there  is  an- 
other that  follows :  for  it  feems  abfurd  that  the  power 
of  the  State  fhould  be  lodged  with  thofe  who  are  but  of 
indifferent  morals,,  in/lead  of  thofe  who  are  of  excellent 
characters.    Now  the  power  of  election  and  cenfure  are  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,.  and  this,  as  has  been  faid,  in 
fbme  States  they  entruft  to  the  people ;  for  the  General 
Afiernbly  is  the  fupreme  Court  of  all,  and  they  have  a 
voice  in  this,,  and  deliberate  in  all  public  affairs,  and  try 
all  caufes,  without  any  objection  to  the  meannefs  of  their 
circumftances,  and  at  any  age :    but  their  queftors,  gene- 
rals,, and  other  great  officers  of  State  are  taken  from  men 
of  great  fortune,  and  worth.    This  difficulty  alib  may  be 
folved  upon  the  fame  principle;  and  here  too  they  may  be 
right,  for  the  power  is  not  in  the  man,  who  is  member 
of  the  AlTembly,  or  Council,  but  the  Aflembly  itfelf,  and 
the  Council,  and  the  People,  of  which  each  individual 
of  the  whole  Community  are  the  parts,  I-  mean  as  fenator, 
advifer,  or  judge  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  very  right,  that 
the  Many  fhould  have  the  greateft  powers  in  their  own 
hands;   for  the  people,  the  council,  and  the  judges  are 
compofed  of  them,,  and  the  property  of  all.  thefe  collec- 
tively is  more  than  the  property  of  any  perfon,  or  a  few 
who  fill  the  great  offices  of  the.  Sta,te  :.  and  thus  I  deter1* 
thefe  points., 
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The  firft  queftion  that  we  ftated  fhews  plainly,  that 
the  fupreme  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  laws  duly  made, 
and  that  the  Magiftrate,  or  Magiftrates,  either  one,  or 
more,  fhould  be  authorized  to  determine  thofe  cafes 
which  the  laws  cannot  particularly  fpeak  to,  as  it  is 
impoflible  for  them,  in  general  language,  to  explain 
themfelves  upon  every  thing  that  may  arife  :  but  what 
thefe  laws  are,  which  are  eftabliflied  upon  the  beft  foun- 
dations, has  not  been  yet  explained,  but  ftill  remains  a 
matter  of  fome  queftion  :  but  the  laws  of  every  State  will 
neceflarily  be  like  every  State,  either  trifling  or  excellent, 
juft  orimjuft;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  laws  muft  be 
framed  correfpondent  to  the  Conftitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  if  fo,  it  is  plain,  that  a  well-formed  Govern- 
ment will  have  good  laws,  a  bad.  one,  bad  ones. 
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SINCE  in  every  art,  and  fcience  the  end  aimed  at,  is 
always  good,  fo  particularly  in  this,  which  is  the 
moft  excellent  of  all,  the  founding  of  Civil  Society,  the 
good  wherein  aimed  at  is  Juftice ;  for  it  is  this  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Now,  it  is  the  common  opinion, 
that  Juftice  is  a  certain  Equality ;  and  in  this  point  all 
the  philofophers  are  agreed,  when  they  treat  of  morals: 
for  they  fay,  what  is  juft,  and  to  whom ;  and  that 
equals  ought  to  receive  equal :  but  we  fhould  know  how 
we  are  to  determine,  what  things  are  equal  and  what  un- 
equal; and  in  this  there  is  fome  difficulty,  which  calls 
for  the  philofophy  of  the  politician.  Some  perfons  will 
probably  fay,  that  the  employments  of  the  State  ought 
to  be  given  according  to  every  particular  excellence  of  each 
Citizen,  if  there  is  no  other  difference  between  them  and 
the  reft  of  the  Community,  but  they  are  in  every  reipect  elfe 
alike :  for  Juftice  attributes  different  things  to  perfons 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  character,  according  to 
their  refpective  merits.  But  if  this  is  admitted  to  be  true, 
complexion,  or  height,  or  any  fuch  advantage  will  be  a 
claim  for  a  greater  fhare  of  the  public  rights.  But,  that 
this  is  evidently  abfurd,  is  clear  from  other  arts  and  fci- 

ences; 
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ence:;  for  with  refpecl  to  muficians,  who  play  on  the  flute 
together,  the  beft  flute  is  not  given  to  him  who  is  of  the 
beft  family,  for  he  will  play  never  the  better  for  that,  but 
the  beft  inftrument  ought  to  be  given  to  him,  who  is  the 
beft  artift.     If  what  is  now  faid  does  not  make  this  clear, 
we  will  explain  it  ftill  further :  if  there  fhould  be  any  oner 
a  very  excellent  player  on  the  flute,    but  very  deficient 
in  family  and  beauty,   though  each  of  them  are  more, 
valuable  endowments  than  a  (kill  in  nrufrc,  and  excel  this, 
art,   in  a  higher  degree,  than  that  player  excels  others,, 
yet  the  beft  flutes  ought  to  be  given  to  him  ;   for  the 
fuperiority  in  beauty,    and  fortune,  fhould   have  a  re- 
ference to  the  bufinefs  in  hand ;    but  thefe  have  none. 
Moreover,    according  to   this  reafoning,    every  poflible 
excellence  might  come  in  comparifon  with  every  other;, 
for  if  bodily  ftrength  might  difpute  the  point  with  riches- 
or  liberty,  even  any  bodily  ftrength  might  do  it ;    fo 
that  if  one  perfon  excelled  in  fize  more  than  another  did 
in  virtue,  and  his  fize  was  to  qualify  him  to  take  place; 
of  the  other's  virtue,  every  thing  muft  then  admit  of  a 
comparifon  with  each  other  ;  for  if  fuch  a  fize  is  greater 
than  virtue  by  fo  much,  it  is  evident  another  muft  be 
equal  to  it:   but,  fince  this  is  impoiilble,  it  is  plain,  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  common  fenfe  to  difpute  a  right 
to  any  office  in  the  State  from  every  fuperiority  whatfo- 
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ever*,  for  if  one  perfon  is  flow,  and  the  other  fvvift, 
neither  is  the  one  better  qualified,  nor  the  other  worfe  on 
that  account,  though  in  the  Gymnaftic  races  a  difference 
in  thefe  particulars  would  gain  the  prize ;  but  a  preten- 
iion  to  the  offices  of  the  State  fhould  be  founded  on  a 
fuperiority  in  thofe  qualifications,  which  are  ufeful  to  it: 
for  which  reafon  thofe  of  family,  independency,  and 
fortune,  with  great  propriety,  contend  with  each  other 
for  them  ;  for  thefe  are  the  fit  perfons  to  fill  them:  for  a 
City  can  no  more  confift  of  all  poor  men,  than  it  can 
of  all  Slaves.  But  if  fuch  perfons  are  requifite,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  thofe  alfo  who  are  juft,  and  valiant,  are  equally 
fo  ;  for  without  Juftice  and  Valour  no  State  can  be  fup- 
ported,  the  former  being  neceflary  for  its  exiftence,  the 
latter  for  its  happinefs. 


CHAP. 
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IT  feems,  then,  requisite  for  the  eftablimment  of  a 
State,  that  all,  or  at  leaft  many  of  thefe  particulars 
fhould  be  well  canvaffed,  and  inquired  into  ;  and  that 
Virtue  and  Education  may  moft  juftly  claim  the  right 
of  being  confidered  as  the  neceffary  means  of  making 
the  Citizens  happy,  as  we  have  already  faid.  As  thofe 
who  are  equal  in  one  particular^  are  not  therefore  equal 
in  all,  and  thofe  who  are  unequal  in  one  particular 
are  not  therefore  unequal  in  all,  it  follows  that  all 
thofe  Governments  which  are  eftablifhed  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  fuppofes  they  are,  are  erroneous.  We 
have  already  faid,  that  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  difpute  with  each  other  for  the  Offices  of 
the  State ;  and  in  fome  particulars  juftly,  but  not  fo 
in  general  ;  the  rich,  for  instance,  becaufe  they  have 
the  greateft  landed  property,  and  the  ultimate  right 
to  the  foil  is  vefted  in  the  Community  j  and  alfo  be- 
caufe their  fidelity  is  in  general  moft  to  be  depended 
on.  The  freemen,  and  men  of  family  will  difpute  the 
point  with  each  other,  as  nearly  on  an  equality  ;  for 
thefe  latter  have  a  right  to  a  higher  regard  as  Citizens, 
than  obfcure  perfons,  for  honourable  defcent  is  every 

U  where 
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where  of  great  efteem :   nor  is  it  an  improper  conclulion, 
that  the  defcendants  of  men  of  worth  will  be  men  of 
worth  themfelves  ;    for  noble   birth   is  the  fountain  of 
virtue  to  men  of  family  :    for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  we 
juflly  fay,   that  Virtue  has  a  right  to  put  in  her  preten- 
fions.      Juftice,   for  inilance,  is  a  virtue,    and  fo  necef- 
fary  to  fociety,  that  all  others  muft  yield  her  the  prece- 
dence.    Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Many  have  to  urge  on- 
their  fide  againft  the  Few ;    and   they  may  fay,    that  if, 
when  collectively  taken,   they  are  compared  with  them, 
they  are  ftronger,  richer,  and  better  than  they  are.     But 
fhould  it  ever  happen   that  all  thefe  fhould  inhabit  the 
fame  City,  I  mean  the  good,  the  rich,  the  noble,  as  well 
as  the  many,  fuch  as  ufually  make  up  the  Community,  I 
afk,  will  there  then  be  any  reafon  to  difpute  concerning 
who  fhall  govern,  or  will  there  not  ?  for  in  every  Commu- 
nity which  we  have  mentioned  there  is  no  difpute  where 
the  fupreme  power  fhould  be  placed  ;   for  as  thefe  differ 
from  each  other,  fo  do  thofe  in  whom  that  is  placed ; 
for  in  one  State  the  Rich  enjoy  it,   in  others  the  Merito- 
rious, and  thus,  each  according  to  their  feparate  man- 
ners.    Let  us  however  coniider,  what  is  to  be  done  when 
ail  thefe  happen  at  the  fame  time  to  inhabit  the  fame 
City.      If  the  Virtuous  fhould  be  very  few  in  number, 
how  then  fhall  we  act  ?    fhall  we  prefer  the  Virtuous 

on 
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on  account  of  their  abilities,  if  they  are  capable  of  go- 
verning the  City  ?  or  fhould  they  be  fo  many  as  almoft 
intirely  to  compofe  the  State?  There  is  alfo  a  doubt 
concerning  the  preteniions  of  all  thofe  who  claim  the 
honours  of  Government :  for  thofe  who  found  them 
either  on  Fortune,  or  Family  have  nothing  which  they 
can  juftly  fay  in  their  defence  ;  fince  it  is  evident  upon 
their  principle,  that  if  any  one  perfbn  can  be  found 
richer  than  all  the  reft,  the  right  of  governing  all  thefe 
will  be  juftly  veiled  in  this  one  perfon.  In  the  fame 
manner,  one  man,  who  is  of  the  beft  Family,  will  claim 
it  from  thofe  who  difpute  the  point  upon  Family  merit : 
and  probably  in  an  Ariftocracy  the  fame  difpute  might 
arife  on  the  fcore  of  Virtue,  if  there  is  one  man,  better 
than  all  the  other  men  of  worth,  who  are  in  the  fame 
community ;  it  feems  juft,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  that  he 
fhould  enjoy  the  fupreme  power.  And  upon  this  principle 
alfo,  while  the  Many  fuppofe  they  ought  to  have  th~  fu- 
preme command,  as  being  more  powerful  than  the  few, 
if  one  or  more  than  one,  tho'  a  fmall  number,  iliould  be 
found  ftronger  than  themfelves,  thefe  ought  rather  to 
have  it  than  they.  All  thefe  things  feem  to  make  it  plain, 
that  none  of  thefe  principles  are  juftly  founded,  on  which 
thefe  perfons  would  eftablifli  their  right  to  the  fupreme 
power  y  and  that  all  men  whatfoever  ought  to  obey 
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them  :  for  with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  claim  it,  as  due  to 
their  Virtue  or  their  Fortune,   they  might  have  juft- 
ly  fome   objection   to  make  ;   for  nothing  hinders  but 
that  it  may  fometimes  happen,  that  the  Many  may  be 
better  or  richer  than  the  Few,  not  as  individuals,  but  in 
their  collective  capacity.      As  to  the  doubt  which  fome 
perfons  have  propofed  and  objected,    we  may  anfwer  it 
in  this  manner ;  it  is  this,  whether  a  Legislator,  who 
would  eftablifh  the  moft  perfect  fyftem  of  laws,  fhould 
calculate  them  for  the  ufe  or  the  better  part  of  the  Citi- 
zens, or  the  Many,  in  the  circumftances  we  have  already 
mentioned?    The  rectitude  of  any  thing  confifts  in  its 
equality  ;    that  therefore  which  is  equally  right  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  whole  State,  and  to  every  member 
of  it  in  common.     Now,   in  general,    a  Citizen   is  one 
who  both  fhares  in  the  Government,  and  alfo  in  his  turn; 
fubmits  to  be  governed ;  their  condition,  it  is  true,  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  States :   the  beft  is  that  in  which  a  man 
is  enabled  to  chufe  and  to  perfefere  in  a  courfe  of  virtue 
during  his  whole  life,    both   in  his  public  and  private 
ftate.     But  fhould  there  be  one  perfon,  or  a  very  fewr 
eminent  for  an  uncommon  degree  of  virtue,  though  not 
enough  to  make  up  a  Civil  State,  fo  that  the  virtue  of 
the  many,  or  their  political  abilities  fhould  be  too  infe- 
rior to  come  in  comparifon  with  theirs,  if  more  than 
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one ;  or  if  but  one,  with  his  only  ;  fucii  are  not  to  be 
conhdcred,  as  part  of  the  City  ;  for  it  would  be  doing 
them  injuflice  to  rate  them  on  a  level  with  thofe  who 
are  fo  far  their  inferiors  in  virtue  and  political  abilities, 
that  they  appear  to  them  like  a  God  amongft  men. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  a  fyftem  of  laws  muft" 
be  calculated  for  thofe  who  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
nature  and  power.  Such  men  therefore  are  not  the  ob- 
je6t  of  law;  for  they  are  themfelves  a  law  :  and  it  would 
be  ridiculous  in  any  one  to  endeavour  to  include  them 
in  the  penalties  of  a  law :  for  probably  they  might 
fay  what  Anthifthenes  tells  us  the  Lions  did  to  the 
Hares,  when  they  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
{hare  with  them  in  the  Government.  And  it  is  on  this 
account  that  Democratic  States  have  eftabliflied  the 
Oftracifm ;  for  an  equality  feems  the  principal  object 
of  their  Government.  For  which  reafon  they  compel  all 
thofe  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  power,  their  for- 
tune, their  friendfhips,  or  any  other  caufe  which  may 
give  them  too  ^vcat  weight  in  the  Government,  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Oftracifm,  and  leave  the  City  for  a  ftated 

time ;  as  the  fabulous  hiilories  relate  the  Argonauts  ferved 

o 

Hercules,  for  they  reined  to  take  him  with  them  in  the 
{hip  Argo,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  valour.  For  which 
reafon  thofe  who  hate  a  Tyranny,  and  find  fault  with 

the 
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the  advice  which  Periander  gave  toThrafibulus,  muft  not 
think  there  was  nothing  to  be  faid  in  its  defence  ;  for 
the  ftory  goes,  that  Periander  faid  nothing  to  the  mef- 

fenger  in  anfwer  to  the  bufinefs  he  was  confulted  about, 

t> 

but  ftriking  off  thofe  ears  of  corn,  which  were  higher 

than  the  reft,  reduced  the  whole  crop  to  a  level ;   fo  that 

the  meflenger,  without  knowing  the  caufe  of  what  was 

done,    related  the  fad:  to  Thrafibulus,    who  underftood 

by  it,  that  he  muft  take  off  all  the  principal  men  in  the 

City.      Nor  is  this  ferviceable  to  Tyrants  only ;   nor  is  it 

Tyrants  only  who  do  it;   for  the  fame  thing  is  practifed 

both  in  Oligarchies  and  Democracies :   for  the  Oftracifm 

has  in  a  manner  nearly  the  fame  power,  by  reftraining 

and   baniming  thofe  who  are  too  great ;    and  what  is 

done  in  one  City,   is  done  alfo  by  thofe  who  have  the 

fupreme  power  in  feparate  States;  as  the  Athenians,  with 

refpect  to  the  Samians,  the  Chians,  and  the  Leubians ; 

for  when  they  fuddenly  acquired  the  fuperiority  over  all 

Greece,   they  brought  the  other  States  into  fubjection, 

contrary  to  the  treaties  which  fubfifted  between  them. 

The  King  of  Perfia  alfo,  very  often  reduces  the  Medes 

and  Babylonians,   when  they  ailume  upon  their  former 

power  :   and  this  is  a  principle  which  all  Governments 

whatfoever  keep  in  their  eye  ;   even  thofe  which  are  beft 

administered ,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  not,  do  it ;  thefe  for 

the 
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the  fake  of  private  utility,  the  others  for  the  public  good. 
The  fame  thing  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  other  arts  and 
fcicnces ;  fora  painter  would  not  reprcfcnt  an  animal 
with  a  foot  difproportionally  large,  tho'  he  had  drawn  it 
remarkably  beautiful  ;  nor  would  the  (hipwright  make 
the  prow,  or  any  other  part  of  the  veriel,  larger  than  it 
ought  to  be;  nor  will  the  mafter  of  the  band  permit  any 
who  lings  louder  and  better  than  the  reft,  to  fing  in  con- 
cert with  them.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon,  that  a 
Monarch  fhould  not  act  in  agreement  with  free  States,  to 
fupport  his  own  power,  if  they  do  the  fame  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  their  refpeclive  communities;  upon  which  ac- 
count when  there  is  any  acknowledged  difference  in  the 
power  of  the  Citizens,  the  reafon  upon  which  the  Oftra- 
cifm  is  founded  will  be  politically  juft ;  but  it  is  better 
for  the  Legiflator  fo  to  eftablifh  his  State  at  the  begin- 
ning as  not  to  want  this  remedy  :  but  if  in  a  courfe  of 
time  fuch  an  inconvenience  ihould  arifc,  to  endeavour 
to  amend  it  by  fome  fuch  correction.  Not  that  this 
was  the  ufe  it  was  put  to  :  for  many  did  not  regard 
the  benefit  of  their  refpeclive  Communities,  but  made 
the  Oftracifm  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  Sedition.  It  is 
evident  then,  that  in  corrupt  Governments  it  is  partly 
juft  and  ufeful  to  the  individual,  though  probably  it  is 
as  clear,  that  it  is  not  intirely  juft :  for  in  a  well-governed 

State 
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State  there  may  be  great  doubts  about  the  ufe  of  it, 
not  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  which  one  may- 
have  in  ftrength,  riches,  or  connection  :  but  when  the 
pre-eminence  is  Virtue,  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  for 
it  feems  not  right  to  turn  out  and  banifh  fuch  a  one  ; 
neither  does  it  feein  right  to  govern  him,  for  that 
would  be  like  deiiring  to  fliare  the  power  with  Jupiter, 
and  to  govern  him  :  nothing  then  remains  but  what 
indeed  feems  natural,  and  that  is,  for  all  perfons  quietly 
to  fubmit  to  the  Government  of  thofe  who  are  thus  emi- 
nently Virtuous,  and  let  them  be  perpetually  Kings  in 
the  feparate  States, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

AFTER  what  has  been  now  faid,   it  feems  proper 
to  change  our  fubjec"t,   and  to  inquire   into  the 
nature  of  Monarchies ;   for  we  have  already  admitted 
them  to  be  one  of  thofe  fpecies  of  Government,  which 
are  properly  founded.    And  here  let  us  consider,  whether 
a  kingly  Government  is  proper  for  a  city,  or  a  country, 
vvhofe  principal  object  is  the  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  rather  fome  other.     But  let  us  firft  determine  whe- 
ther this  is  of  one  kind  only,  or  more  ;    and  it  is  eafy  to 
know,  that  it  confifts  of  many  different  fpecies,  and  that 
the  Forms  of  Government  are  not  the  fame  in  all :    for 
at  Sparta  the  kingly  power  feems  chiefly  regulated  by 
the  Laws ;   for  it  is  not  fupreme  in  all  circumftances ; 
but  when  the  King  quits  the  territories  of  the  State,  he 
is  their  General  in  war;  and  all  Religious  affairs  are  in- 
trufted  to  him :    indeed  the  kingly  power  with  them  is 
chiefly  that  of  a  General,  who  cannot  be  called  to  an  ac- 
count for  his  conduct,  and  whofe  command  is  for  life : 
for  he  has  not  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  as  a 
General ;   as  they  frequently  had  in  their  expeditions  by 
martial  law,  which  we  learn  from  Homer  ;   for  when 
Agamemnon  is  affronted  in  council,  he  reftrains  his  re- 

X  fentment, 
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fentment,  but  when  he  is  in  the  field,  and  armed  with 
this  power,  he  tells  the  Greeks  ; 

Whoeer  I  know  fhall  JJyun  tti  impending  fight, 
To  dogS)  and  vultures^  foon  foall  be  a  prey  ; 
For  death  is  ?nine. 

This  then  is  one  fpecies  of  monarchical  Government, 
in  which  the  kingly  power  is  in  a  General  for  life; 
and  is  fometimes  hereditary,  fometimes  elective:  be- 
lides,  there  is  alfo  another,  which  is  to  be  met  with 
among  fome  of  the  Barbarians,  in  which  the  Kings  are 
inverted  with  powers,  nearly  equal  to  a  Tyranny,  yet 
are,  in  fome  refpeds,  bound  by  the  laws,  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  their  country  ;  for  as  the  Barbarians  are  by  na- 
ture more  prone  to  flavery  than  the  Greeks,  and  thofe 
in  Afia,  more  than  thofe  in  Europe,  they  endure,  with- 
out murmuring,  a  defpotic  Government ;  for  this  reafon 
their  Governments  are  Tyrannies  ;  but  yet  not  liable  to 
be  overthrown,  as  being  cuftomary  and  according  to  law. 
Their  guards  alfo  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  a  kingly  Govern- 
ment, not  a  defpotic  one;  for  the  guards  of  their  Kings 
are  his  citizens,  but  a  Tyrant's  are  foreigners.  The  one 
commands,  in  the  manner  the  law  directs,  thofe  who 
willingly  obey ;  the  other,  arbitrarily,  thofe  who  con- 
fent  not.  The  one  therefore  is  guarded  by  the  citizens, 

the 
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the  other  againft  them.     Thefe,  then,  are  the  two  dif- 
ferent  forts  of  thefe  Monarchies,  and  another  is  that, 
which  in  antient  Greece,  they  called  ^fumnetes ;  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  elective  Tyranny ;  and  its  dif- 
ference from  that  which  is  to  be  found  amongft  the  Bar- 
barians, confifts  not  in  its  not  being  according  to  law,  but 
only  in  its  not  being  according  to  the  antient  cuftoms  of 
the  country.     Some  perfons  poflefTed  this  power  for  life, 
others  only  for  a  particular  time,   or  particular  purpofe, 
as  the  people  of  Mitylene  elected  Pittacus  to  oppofe  the 
Exiles,  who  were  headed  by  Antimenides,   and  Alcaeus 
the  poet,  as  we  learn  from  a  poem  of  his ;  for  he  up- 
braids the  Mitylenians  for  having  chole  Pittacus  for  their 
Tyrant,  and  with  one  voice  extolling  him  to  the  fides, 
who  was  the  ruin  of  a  rafli  and  devoted  people.     Thefe 
forts  of  Government  then  are,  and  ever  were,  despotic, 
on  account  of  their  being  Tyrannies ;  but  inafmuch  as 
they  are  elective,  and  over  a  free  people,   they  are  alfb 
kingly.     A  fourth  fpecies  of  kingly  Government  is  that, 
which  was  in  ufe  in  the  Heroic  times,  when  a  free  peo- 
ple fubmitted  to  a  kingly  Government,  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country.     For  thofe  who  were 
at  firft  of  benefit  to  mankind,  either  in  arts  or  arms,  or 
by  collecting  them  into  civil  fociety,  or  procuring  them 
an  eftablifhment,  became  the  Kings  of  a  willing  people, 

X  2  and 
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and  eftablimed  an  hereditary  Monarchy.  They  were 
particularly  their  Generals  in  war,  and  prefided  over 
their  Sacrifices,  excepting  fuch  only  as  belonged  to  the 
Priefts :  they  were  alfo  the  fupreme  Judges  over  the 
people  j  and  in  this  cafe  fome  of  them  took  an  oath, 
others  did  not;  when  they  did,  the  form  of  fwearing 
was  by  their  fceptre  held  out.  In  antient  times  the 
power  of  the  Kings  extended  to  every  thing  whatfoever, 
both  civil,  domeftic,  and  foreign  ;  but  in  after-times 
they  relinquished  fome  of  their  privileges,  and  others  the 
people  ailumed,  fo  that,  in  fome  States,  they  left  their 
Kings  only  the  right  of  presiding  over  the  Sacrifices  ;, 
and  even  thofe  whom  it  were  worth  while  to  call  by 
that  name,  had  only  the  right  of  being  commander  in> 
chief  in  their  foreign  wars.  Thefe  then  are  the  four 
forts  of  Kingdoms :  the  firft  is  that  of  the  Heroic  times ; 
which  was  a  Government  over  a  free  people,  with  its 
rights  in  fome  particulars  marked  out ;  for  the  King  was 
their  General,  their  Judge,  and  their  High  Priefc.  The 
iecond,  that  of  the  Barbarians;  which  is  an  hereditary 
defpotic  Government,  regulated  by  laws :  the  third  is 
that  which  they  call  ^fumnetic,  which  is  an  elective 
Tyranny.  The  fourth  is  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  and  this, 
in  few  words,  is  nothing  more  than  an  hereditary  Ge- 
neral(hip  :  and  in  thefe  particulars  they  differ  from  each 

other. 
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other.  There  is  a  fifth  fpecies  of  kingly  Government, 
which  is,  when  one  perfon  has  a  fupreme  power  over 
all  things  whatsoever,  in  the  manner  that  every  State  and 
every  City  has  over  thofe  things  which  belong  to  the 
Public :  for  as  the  Mafter  of  a  Family  is  King  in  his 
own  Houfe,  ib  fuch  a  King  is  Mafter  of  a  Family,  in  his 
own  City,  or  State. 


C  H  A  P.     XV. 

IUT  the  different  forts  of  kingly  Governments  may, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  be  reduced  to  two ;  which  we  will 
confider  more  particularly.  The  laft  fpoke  of,  and  the 
Lacedaemonian,  for  the  chief  of  the  others  are  placed 
between  theie,  which  are  as  it  were  at  the  extremi- 
ties, they  having  lefs  power  than  an  abfolute  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  more  than  the  Lacedemonians ;  fo  that 
the  whole  matter  in  queftion  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
two  points ;  the  one  is,  whether  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  Citizens  to  have  the  office  of  General  continue  in 
one  perfon  for  life,  and  whether  it  ihould  be  confined  to 
any  particular  families,  or  whether  every  one  fhould  be 
eligible  :  the  other,  whether  it  is  advantageous  for  one 
perfon  to  have  the  fupreme  power  over  every  thing  or 

not, 
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not.  But  to  enter  into  the  particulars  concerning  the 
office  of  a  Lacedaemonian  General  would  be  rather  to 
frame  Laws  for  a  State,  than  to  coniider  the  nature  and 
utility  of  its  conftitution,  fince  we  know  that  the  ap- 
pointing of  a  General  is  what  is  done  in  every  State. 
PafTing  over  this  queftion  then,  we  will  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  other  part  of  their  Government,  which  is  the 
Polity  of  the  State ;  and  this  it  will  be  neceflary  to  exa- 
mine particularly  into,  and  to  go  through  fuch  queftions 
as  may  arife.  Now  the  firft  thing,  which  prefents  itfelf 
to  our  confideration,  is  this,  whether  it  is  beft  to  be 
governed  by  a  good  man,  or  by  good  laws  ?  Thofe  who 
prefer  a  kingly  Government  think,  that  laws  can  only 
fpeak  a  general  language,  but  cannot  adapt  themfelves 
to  particular  circumftances ;  for  which  reafbn  it  is  ab- 
furd  in  any  fcience  to  follow  written  Rule;  and  even 
in  Egypt,  the  phyfician  was  allowed  to  alter  the  mode 
of  cure  which  the  Law  prefcribed  to  him,  after  the 
fourth  day  ;  but  if  he  did  it  fooner  it  was  at  his  own 
peril :  from  whence  it  is  evident,  on  the  very  fame  ac- 
count, that  a  Government  of  written  Laws  is  not  the  beft; 
and  yet  general  reafoning  is  neceffary  to  all  thofe,  who 
are  to  govern,  and  it  will  be  much  more  perfect,  in 
thofe  who  are  intirely  free  from  paffions,  than  in  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  natural.  But  now  this  is  a  quality  which 

Laws 
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Laws  poffefs ;  while  the  other  is  natural  to  the  human 
foul.  But  fome  one  will  fay  in  anfwer  to  this,  that  Man 
will  be  a  better  judge  cf  particulars.  It  will  be  necef- 
fary,  then,  for  a  King  to  be  a  Lawgiver,  and  that  his 
Laws  fhould  be  publilliai,  but  that  thofe  fhould  have 
no  authority,  which  are  abfurd,  as  thofe  which  are  not, 
fhould.  But  whether  is  it  better  for  the  Community, 
that  thofe  things  which  cannot  poflibly  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Law,  either  at  all,  or  properly,  fhould 
be  under  the  government  of  every  worthy  Citizen,  as 
the  prefent  method  is,  when  the  public  Community,  in 
their  general  afTemblies,  ad:  as  judges  and  counfellors, 
where  all  their  determinations  are  upon  particular  cafes. 
For  one  individual,  be  he  who  he  will,  will  be  found, 
upon  comparifon,  inferior  to  a  whole  people  taken  col- 
lectively :  but  this  is  what  a  City  is,  as  a  public  enter- 
tainment is  better  than  one  man's  portion  :  lor  this  rea- 
fon  the  multitude  judge  of  many  things  better  than  any 
one  {ingle  perfon.  They  are  allb  lefs  liable  to  corrup- 
tion from  their  numbers,  as  water  is  from  its  quantity  : 
beiides,  the  judgment  of  an  individual  muft  neceffarily 
be  perverted,  if  he  is  overcome  by  anger,  or  any  other 
paffion ;  but  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  the  whole  Com- 
munity mould  be  mifled  by  anger.  Moreover,  let  the 
people  be  free,  and  they  will  do  nothing  but  in  con- 

2  formity 
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formity  to  the  Law,  except  only  in  thofe  cafes  which  the 
Law  cannot  fpeak  to.  But  though  what  I  am  going  to 
propofe  may  not  eafily  be  met  with,  yet  if  the  majority 
of  the  State  {hould  happen  to  be  good  men,  fhould  they 
prefer  one  uncorrupt  governor,  or  many  equally  good, 
is  it  not  evident  that  they  {Kould  chufe  the  many  ?  But 
there  may  be  divifions  among  thefe,  which  cannot  hap- 
pen when  there  is  but  one.  In  anfwer  to  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  all  their  fouls  will  be  as  much  animated 
with  virtue,  as  this  one  man's.  If  then  a  Government 
of  Many,  and  all  of  them  good  men,  compofe  an  Ari- 
ftocracy,  and  the  Government  of  One,  a  Kingly  power, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  people  fhould  rather  chufe  the 
firft,  than  the  laft ;  and  this  whether  the  State  is  power- 
ful or  not,  if  many  fuch  perfons  fo  alike  can  be  met 
with  :  and  for  this  reafon  probable  it  was,  that  the  firft 
Governments  were  generally  Monarchies  ;  becaufe  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  number  of  perfons  eminently  virtuous, 
more  particularly  as  the  world  was  then  divided  into 
fmall  communities ;  befides,  Kings  were  appointed  in 
return  for  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  mankind ; 
but  fuch  aclions  are  peculiar  to  good  men :  but  when 
many  perfons  equal  in  virtue  appeared  at  the  time,  they 
brooked  not'a  fuperiority,  but  fought  after  an  equality,  and 
eftabliihed  a  Free  State  ;  but  after  this,  when  they  dege- 
nerated, 
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nerated,  they  made  a  property  of  the  public;  which 
probably  gave  rife  to  Oligarchies ;  for  they  made  wealth 
meritorious,  and  the  honours  of  Government  were  re- 
ferved  for  the  rich  :  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Tyran- 
nies, and  thefe  in  their  turn  gave  rife  to  Democracies ; 
for  the  power  of  the  Tyrants  continually  decreasing,  on 
account  of  their  rapacious  avarice,  the  people  grew 
powerful  enough  to  frame  and  eftablifh  Democracies : 
and  as  Cities  after  that  happened  to  increafe,  probably 
it  was  not  eafy  for  them  to  be  under  any  other  Govern- 
ment than  a  Democracy.  But  if  any  perfon  prefers  a 
kingly  Government  in  a  State,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  King's  children  ?  Is  the  family  alfo  to  reign  ?  But 
fhould  they  have  fuch  children  as  fome  perfons  ufually 
have,  it  will  be  very  detrimental.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
then  the  King,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  will  never  per- 
mit fuch  children  to  fucceed  to  his  Kingdom.  But  it  is 
not  eafy  to  truft  to  that ;  for  it  is  very  hard,  and  re- 
quires greater  virtue  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  human 
nature.  There  is  alfo  a  doubt,  concerning  the  power 
with  which  a  King  fhould  be  intruded  :  whether  he 
mould  be  allowed  force  fufficient,  to  compell  thofe  who 
do  not  chute  to  be  obedient  to  the  Laws,  and  how  he 
is  to  fupport  his  Government  ?  for  if  he  is  to  govern 
according  to  Law,  and  do  nothing  of  his  own  will  which 

Y  is 
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is  contrary  thereunto,  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  protect  that  power  with  which  he  guards  the 
Law.  This  matter  however  may  not  be  very  difficult  to 
determine;  for  he  ought  to  have  a  proper  power,  and 
fuch  a  one  is  that,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  make  the 
King  fuperior  to  any  one  perfon,  or  even  a  large  part  of 
the  Community,  but  inferior  to  the  Whole,  as  the 
Antients  always  appointed  guards  for  that  perfon  whom 
they  created  ./Efumnetes  or  Tyrant ;  and  fome  one  ad- 
vifed  the  Syracufians,  when  Dionyfius  afked  for  guards, 
to  allow  him  fuch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

WE  will  next  confider  the  abfolute  Monarch  that 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  who  does  every  thing 
according  to  his  own  will  :  for  a  King  governing  under 
the  direction  of  Laws,  which  he  is  obliged  to  follow, 
does  not  of  himfelf  create  any  particular  fpecies  of  Gb-:fij££t£j  01 
vernment,  as  we  have  already  faid  :  for  in  every  State  L  ^  fa,  d^ 
whatfoever,  either  Ariftocracy  or  Democracy,  it  is  eafy 
to  appoint  a  General  for  life;  and  there  are  many, 
who  entruft  the  Adminiflration  of  affairs  to  one  perfon 
only ;  fuch  is  the  Government  at  Dyrrachium,  and 
nearly  the  fame  at  Oponte.  As  for  an  abfolute  Monar- 
chy as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  whole  State  ^ 
is  wholly  fubjecl:  to  the  will  of  one  perfon,  namely  the  ' 
King,  it  feems  to  many  that  it  is  unnatural,  that  one 
man  fhould  have  the  intire  rule  over  his  fellow  Citizens, 
when  the  State  confifts  of  equals :  for  nature  requires 
that  the  fame  right,  and  the  fame  rank,  fhould  necefla- 
rily  take  place  amongfl  all  thofe  who  are  equal  by  na- 
ture :  for  as  it  would  be  hurtful  to  the  body,  for  thofe 
who  are  of  different  conftitutions,  to  obferve  the  fame 
regimen,  either  of  diet,  or  clothing,  fo  is  it  with  refpedl 
to  the  honours  of  the  State,  as  hurtful,  that  thofe  who 
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are  equal  in  merit  fhould  be  unequal  in  rank ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  as  much  a  man's  duty  to  fubmit  to 
command,  as  to  affume  it,  and  this  alfo  by  rotation ;  for 
this  is  law,  for  Order  is  law ;  and  it  is  more  proper  that 
Law  fhould  govern,  than  any  one  of  the  Citizens:  upon 
the  fame  principle,  if  it  is  advantageous  to  place  the 
fupreme  power  in  fome  particular  perfons,  they  fhould 
be  appointed  to  be  only  guardians,  and  the  fervants  of 
the  Laws,  for  the  fupreme  power  muft  be  placed  fome- 
where ;  but  they  fay,  that  it  is  unjuft  that  where  all  are 
equal,  one  perfon  fhould  continually  enjoy  it.  But  it 
feems  unlikely  that  man  fhould  be  able  to  adjuft  that 
which  the  Law  cannot  determine ;  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  Law  having  laid  down  the  beft  rules  poffible,  leaves 
the  adjuftment  and  application  of  particulars  to  the  diC- 
cretion  of  the  Magiftrate ;  befides,  it  allows  any  thing  to 
be  altered,  which  experience  proves  may  be  better  eftab- 
liflied.  Moreover,  he  who  would  place  the  fupreme 
power  in  mind,  would  place  it  in  God,  and  the  Laws; 
but  he  who  intrufts  man  with  it,  gives  it  to  a  wild  beaft, 
for  fuch  his  appetites  fometimes  make  him;  for  paffion 
influences  thofe  who  are  in  power,  even  the  very  beft  of 
men  :  for  which  reafon,  Mind  is  Law,  without  Defire. 
The  inftance  taken  from  the  arts  feems  fallacious : 
wherein  it  is  faid  to  be  wrong  for  a  fick  perfon  to  apply 

for 
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for  a  remedy  to  books,  but  that  it  would  be  far  more 
eligible  to  employ  thofe  who  are  fkilful  in  phyiic ;  for 
thefe  are  not  biaffed  by  any  paflion  with  refped  to  their 
patient,  to  a6l  contrary  to  the  principles  of  their  art; 
but  when  the  cure  is  performed  receive  a  pecuniary  re- 
compence :  whereas  thofe  who  have  the  management 
of  public  affairs  do  many  things  through  hatred  or  fa- 
vour. And,  as  a  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  whenever  a  fick  perfon  fufpecls 
that  his  phyfician  has  been  perfuaded  by  his  enemies,  to 
be  guilty  of  any  foul  practice  to  him,  in  his  profeffion, 
he  then  rather  chufes  to  apply  to  books  for  his  cure  : 
and  not  only  this,  but  even  phyficians  themfelves  when 
they  are  ill  call  in  other  phyficians :  and  thofe  who 
teach  others  the  Gymnaftic  exercifes,  exercife  with  thofe 
of  the  fame  profeffion,  as  being  incapable  from  felf-par- 
tiality  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  what  concerns 
themfelves.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who 
feek  for  what  is  juft,  feek  for  a  Medium ;  now  Law  is 
a  Medium.  Moreover,  the  moral  Law  is  far  fuperior 
and  converfant  with  far  fuperior  objects  than  the  written 
Law  ;  for  the  fupreme  Magiftrate  is  fafer  to  be  trufled 
to  than  the  one,  tho'  he  is  inferior  to  the  other.  But  as  it 
is  impofllble,  that  one  perfon  fhould  have  an  eye  to 
every  thing  himfelf,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  the  fupreme 
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Magtftrate  fhould  employ  feveral  fubordinate  ones  under 
him  ;  why  then  fhould  not  this  be  done  at  firft,  inftead 
of  appointing  one  perfon  in  this  manner  ?  Befides,  if, 
according  to  what  has  been  already  faid,  the  Man  of 
Worth  is  on  that  account  fit  to  govern,  two  Men  of 
Worth  are  certainly  better  than  one :  as  for  inftance,  in 
Homer,  Let  two  together  go  :  and  alfo  Agamemnon's 
wifh  ;  Were  ten  fucb  faithful  Counfel  mine!  Not  but 
that  there  are  even  now  fome  particular  Magistrates 
inverted  with  fupreme  power,  to  decide,  as  Judges, 
thofe  things  which  the  Law  cannot,  as  being  one  of 
thofe  cafes  which  comes  not  properly  under  its  jurif- 
dicTrion  ;  for  of  thofe  which  can  there  is  no  doubt : 
fince  then  Laws  comprehend  fome  things,  but  not  all, 
it  is  neceffary  to  inquire,  and  confider  which  of  the  two 
is  preferable,  that  the  beft  Man,  or  the  beft  Law  fhould 
govern ;  for  to  reduce  every  fubjecl:,  which  can  come 
under  the  deliberation  of  Man,  into  a  Law  is  impoflible. 
No  one  then  denies,  that  it  is  neceffary  that  there  fhould 
be  fome  perfon  to  decide  thofe  cafes,  which  cannot  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  written  Law:  but  we  fay, 
that  it  is  better  to  have  many  than  one  ;  for  though 
every  one  who  decides  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Law  decides  juftly  ;  yet  furely  it  feems  abfurd  to  fuppofe, 
that  one  perfon  can  fee  better  with  two  eyes,  and  hear 

better 
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better  with  two  ears,  or  do  better  with  two  hands  and  two 
feet,  than  Many  can  do  with  many :  for  we  fee  that  ab- 
folute  Monarchs  now  furnifti  themfelves  with  many  eyes 
and  ears,  and  hands,  and  feet ;  for  they  entruft  thofe 
who  are  friends  to  them,  and  their  Government,  with 
part  of  their  power  ;  for  if  they  are  not  friends  to  the 
Monarch,  they  will  not  do  what  he  chufes;  but  if  they 
are  friends  to  him,  they  are  friends  alfo  to  his  Govern- 
ment :  but  a  friend  is  an  equal,  and  like  his  friend  :  if 
then  he  thinks  that  fuch  fhould  govern,  he  thinks  that 
his  equal  alfo  fhould  govern.  Thefe  are  nearly  the 
objections  which  are  ufually  made  to  a  Kingly  power. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

PR  O  B  AB  LY  what  we  have  faid  may  be  true  of  fome 
perfons,  but  not  of  others;  for  fome  men  are  by 
nature  formed  to  be  under  the  Government  of  a  Mafter; 
others,  of  a  King  ;  others,  to  be  the  Citizens  of  a  free 
State,  juft  and  ufeful ;  but  a  Tyranny  is  not  according  to 
nature,  nor  the  excefles  of  any  other  Government  whatfo- 
ever ;  for  they  are  contrary  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  among  equals  it  is  neither  ad- 
vantageous nor  right,  that  one  perfon  fhould  be  Lord  over 
all,  where  there  are  no  eftablifhed  Laws,  but  where  his  will 
is  the  Law;  or  where  there  are;  nor  is  it  right  that  one 
who  is  good  fhould  have  it  over  thofe  who  are  good ;  or  one 
who  is  not  good,  over  thofe  who  are  not  good;  nor  one 
who  is  fuperior  to  the  reft  in  worth,  except  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  fhall  be  defcribed,  though  indeed  it  has 
been  already  mentioned.  But  let  us  next  determine  what 
people  are  beft  qualified  for  a  kingly  Government,  what 
for  an  Ariftocratic,  and  what  for  a  Democratic.  And, 
firft,  for  a  Kingly ;  and  it  iliould  be  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  by  nature  to  fubmit  the  Civil  Government  of 
themfelves  to  a  Family  eminent  for  Virtue  :  for  an  Ari- 
ftocracy,  thofe  who  are  naturally  framed  to  bear  the  rule 

of 
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•of  Free  Men,   whofe  fuperior  virtue  makes  them  worthy 
•of  the  management  of  others :  for  a  Free  State,  a  war- 
like people,   formed  by  nature  both  to  govern  and  be 
governed  by  Laws,  which  admit  the  pooreft  Citizen  to 
the  {Hare  honours  of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to 
his  worth.     But  whenever  a  whole  family,   or  any  one 
of  another  {hall  happen  fo  far  to  excel  in  virtue  as  to 
exceed  all  other  perfons  in  the  community,  then  it  is 
right  that  the  Kingly  power  fhould  be  in  them,  or  if  it 
is  an  individual  who  does  fo,  that  he  fhould  be  King 
and  Lord  of  all  ;   for  this,  as  we  have  juft  mentioned, 
is  not  only  correfpondent  to  that  principle  of  right,  which 
all  founders  of  all  States,  whether  Ariftocracies,  Oligar- 
chies, or  Democracies,  have  a  regard  to  (for  in  placing 
the  fupreme  power  they  all  think  it  right  to  fix  it  to 
Excellence,  though  not  the  fame) ;  but  it  is  alfo  agree- 
able to  what  has  been  already  faid  ;  as  it  would  not  be 
right  to  kill,  or  banifh,  or  oftracife  fuch  a  one  for  his 
fuperior   merit.     Nor  would  it  be   proper  to  let  him 
have  the  fupreme  power  only  in  turn  ;   for  it  is  con- 
trary to   nature,   that  what  is  higheft   fhouid   ever   be 
loweft  :    but  this  would  be  the  cafe  fhould  fuch  a  one 
ever  be  governed  by  others.     So  that  there   can  no- 
thing elfe  be  done,  but  to  fubmit,  and  permit  him  con- 
tinually to  enjoy  the  fupreme  power.     And  thus  much 

Z  with 
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with  refpeft  to  Kingly  power  in  different  States,  and 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  advantageous  to  them,  and  to 
what,  and  in  what  manner.  Since  then  v/e  have  faid 
that  there  are  three  forts  of  regular  Governments,  and 
of  thefe  the  beft  mult  neceffarily  be  that  which  is  admi- 
niftered  by  the  beft  men  (and  this  muft  be  that  which 
happens  to  have  one  man,  or  one  family,  or  a  number 
of  perfons,  excelling  all  the  reft  in  Virtue,  who  are  able 
to  govern  and  be  governed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will 
make  life  moft  agreeable,  and  we  have  already  fhewn. 
that  the  Virtue  of  a  good  man  and  of  a  Citizen  in  the 
moft  perfect  Government  will  be  the  fame)  it  is  evident, 
that  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  thofe  very  qualities 
which  would  procure  a  man  the  character  of  good,  any 
one  would  fay,  that  the  Government  of  a  State  was  a 
well  eftablimed  Ariftocracy,  or  Kingdom;  fo  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  Education  and  Morals  that  are  almoft 
the  whole  which  go  to  make  a  good  man,  and  the  fame 
qualities  will  make  a  good  Citizen  or  good  King. 

Thefe  particulars  being  treated  of,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what  fort  of  Government  is  beft,  how 
it  naturally  arifes,  and  how  it  is  eftablimed  ;  for  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  a  proper  inquiry  concerning  this. 
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CHAP.     I. 

IN  every  art  and  fcience  which  is  not  converfant  in 
Parts,  but  in  fome  one  Genus  in  which  it  is  com- 
plete, it  is  the  bufmefs  of  that  art  alone,  to  determine 
what  is  fitted  to  its  particular  Genus ;  as  what  particular 
exercife  is  fitted  to  a  certain  particular  body,  and  fuits  it 
beft :  for  that  body  which  is  formed  by  nature  the  moft 
perfeft  and  fuperior  to  others,  neceffarily  requires  the 
beft  exercife ;  and  alfo  of  what  one  kind  that  muft  be 
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(XtA)  A*    [J,  which  will  fuit  the  generality  ;  and  this  is  the  bufinefs 

of  the  Gymnaftic  arts :   and  although  any  one  fhould  not 

define  to  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  and  fkill  in  thefe 

exercifes,  yet  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  necefiary 

that  he  who  profefles  to  be  a  mafter  and  inftruct  the 

youth  in  them  fhould  be  perfect  therein  :    and  we  fee 

that  this  is  what  equally  befalls  the  healing,  fhip-build- 

ing,   cloth-  making,   and  indeed  all  other  arts ;   fo  that 

it  evidently  belongs  to  the  fame  art  to  find  out  what 

kind  of  Government  is  beft,  and  would  of  all  others  be 

moft  correfpondent  to  our  wifh,  while  it  received  no  mo- 

leftation  from  without :    and  what  particular  fpecies  of 

it  is  adapted  to  particular  perfons ;    for  there  are  many 

who  probably  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  beft  form  :. 

fo  that  the  Legiflator,   and  he  who  is  truly  a  Politician, 

ought  to  be  acquainted,  not  only  with  that  which  is  moft 

perfect  imaginable,  but  alfo,  that  which  is  the  beft  fuited 

to  any  given  circumftances.     There  is,  moreover,  a  third 

fort,  an  imaginary  one,  and  he  oughr^  if  fuch  a  one 

fhould  be  prefented  to  his  confideration,    to.  be  able  to 

difcern  what  fort  of  one  it  would  be  at  the  beginning ; 

and,  when  once  eftabliihed,   what  would  be  the  proper 

means  to  preferve  it  a  long  time.     I  mean,  for  inftance, 

if  a  State  fhould  happen  not  to  have  the   beft  form  of 

Government,   or  be  deficient  in  what  was  necefiary,  or 

6  not 
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not  receive  every  advantage  poflible,  but  fomething  lefs. 
And,  befides  all  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  what  fort 
of  Government  is  beft  fitting  for  all  Cities :  for  moft  of 
thofe  writers  who  have  treated  this  fubjecl,  however  fpe- 
cioufly  they  may  handle  other  parts  of  it,  have  failed  in 
defcribing  the  practical  parts :  for  it  is  not  enough  to 
,'"  be  able  to  perceive  what  is  beft,  without  it  is  what 
can  be  put  in  practice.  It  fhould  alfo  be  fimple,  and 
eafy  for  all  to  attain  to.  But,  contrary  to  this,  they  in- 
vent only  the  moft  fubtile  forms  of  Government,  which . 
are  very  complicated  in  their  part.  Others  again,  chufing; 
rather  to  treat  of  what  is  common,  cenfure  thofe  which 
nowexift,  and  extol  the  excellence  of  a  particular  State,  as 
the  Lacedaemonian,  or  forne  other  :  but  every  Legifla- 
tor  ought  to  eftablifh  fuch  a: form  of  Government,  as 
from  the  prefent  Jftate,  and  difpofition  of  the  people. who 
are  to  receive  it,  they  will  moft  readily  fubmit  to,  and 
perfuade  the  Community  to  partake  of:  for  it  is  not  a 
bufmefs  of  lefs  trouble,  to  correct  the  miftakes  of  an 
eftablifhed  Government,,  than  to  form  a  new  one;  as  it 
is  as  difficult  to  recover  what  we  have  forgot,  as  to  learn 
any  thing  afrefh.  He,  therefore,  who  afpires  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Legiilator,  ought,  .belides  all  we  have  already 
faid,  to  be  able  to  correct  the  miftakes  of  a  Government 
already  eftablifKed,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  But 

this. 
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this  is  impofiible  to  be  done  by  him  who  does  not  know 
how  many  different  forms  of  Government  there  are  ; 
•fome  perfons  think,  that  there  is  only  one  fpecies  both  of 
Democracy  and  Oligarchy;  but  this  is  not  true:  fo  that 
no  one  mould  be  unacquainted  with  the  difference  of 
thefe  Governments,  how  great  they  are,  and  whence  they 
they  arife  ;  and  ihould  have  equal  knowledge  to  perceive 
what  Laws  are  beft,  and  what  are  rnoft  fuitable  to  each 
particular  Government:  for  all  Lav/s  are,  and  ought  to 
be  framed,  agreeable  to  the  State  that  is  to  be  governed 
by  them,  and  not  the  State  to  the  Laws :  for  Government 
is  a  certain  ordering  in  a  State,  which  particularly  re- 
fpe&s  the  Magiftrates  in  what  manner  they  fhall  be  regu- 
lated, and  where  the  fupreme  power  (hall  be  placed  ; 
.and  what  fhall  be  the  final  object  which  each  Commu- 
nity fhall  have  in  view ;  but  the  Laws  are  fomething 
different  from  what  regulates  and  cxpreffes  the  form  of 
the  conftitution ;  it  is  their  office  to  direcl  the  conduct 
•of  the  Magiftrate,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  the 
punifhment  of  offenders.  From  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  founders  of  Laws  mould  attend  both  to  the 
number,  and  the  different  forts  of  Government ;  for  it 
is  impoffible  that  the  fame  Laws  mould  be  calculated  for 
all  forts  of  Oligarchies  and  all  forts  of  Democracies,  for 
of  both  thefe  Governments  there  are  many  fpecies,  not 
one  only. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

SINCE,  then,  according  to  our  firft  method  in  treat- 
ing of  the  different  forms  of  Government,  we 
have  divided  thofe  which  are  regular  into  three  forts, 
the  Kingly,  the  Ariftocratical,  the  Free  States,  and  fliewn 
the  three  excefles  which  thefe  are  liable  to.  The  Kingly, 
of  becoming  Tyrannical ;  the  Ariftocratical,  Oligarchi- 
cal ;  and  the  Free  State,  Democratical :  and  as  we  have 
already  treated  of  the  Ariftocratical  and  Kingly  ;  for  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  what  fort  of  Government  is  beft,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  treat  of  thefe  two  exprefly  ,  for 
each  of  them  defires  to  be  eftabli/lied  upon  the  principles 
of  Virtue  :  and  as  moreover  we  have  already  determined 
wherein  a  Kingly  power  and  an  Ariftocracy  differ  from 
each  other,  and  when  a  State  may  be  faid  to  be  governed 
by  a  King,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine  into  a  Free 
State,  and  alfo  thefe  other  Governments,  an  Oligarchy, 
a  Democracy,  and  a  Tyranny ;  and  it  is  evident,  of 
thefe  three  exceffes  which  muft  be  the  worft  of  all,*  and 
which  next  to  it ;  for,  of  courfe,  the  excefl.es  of  the 
beft  and  moft  holy  muft  be  the  worft  j  for  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  happen  either  that  the  Name  of  King  only  will 
remain,  or  elfe  that  the  King  will  afTume  more  power 

than 
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than  belongs  to  him,  from  whence  Tyranny  will  arife, 
the  worft  excefs  imaginable,  a  Government  the  mod 
contrary  poffible  to  a  Free  State,  The  excefs  next  hurt- 
ful is  an  Oligarchy  ;  for  an  Ariftocracy  differs  much 
from  this  fort  of  Government :  that  which  is  leaft  fo,  is 
a  Democracy.  This  fubject  has  been  already  treated  of, 
by  one  of  thofe  writers  who  have  gone  before  me,  though 
his  fentiments  are  not  the  fame  as  mine  :  for  he  thought, 
that  of  all  excellent  Conftitutions,  as  a  good  Oligarchy, 
or  the  like,  a  Democracy  was  the  worft,  but  of  all 
bad  ones,  the  beft.  Now  I  affirm,  that  all  thefe  States 
have,  without  exception,  fallen  into  excefs;  and  alfb 
that  he  fhould  not  have  faid,  that  one  Oligarchy  was 
better  than  another,  but  that  it  was  not  quite  fo  bad. 
But  this  queftion  we  fhall  not  enter  into  at  prefent.  We 
fhall  firft  inquire  how  many  different  forts  of  Free  States 
there  are ;  fince  there  are  many  fpecies  of  Democracies 
and  Oligarchies ;  and  which  of  them  is  the  moft  com- 
prehenfive,  and  moft  defireable  after  the  beft  form  of 
Government ;  or  if  there  is  any  other,  like  an  Arifto- 
cracy, well  eftablimed;  and  alfo  which  of  thefe  is  beft 
adapted  to  moft  Cities,  and  which  of  them  is  pre- 
ferable for  particular  perfons :  for,  probably,  fome 
may  fuit  better  with  an  Oligarchy  than  a  Democracy, 
and  others  better  with  a  Democracy  than  an  Oligarchy ; 

and 
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and  aftenvards  in  what  manner  any  one  ought  to  pro- 
ceed who  defires  to  eftablifh  either  of  thefe  States,  I 
mean  every  ipecies  of  Democracy,  and  alfo  of  Oligarchy. 
And,  to  conclude,  when  we  fhall  have  briefly  gone 
through  every  thing  that  is  neceffary,  we  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  fources  of  corruption,  and  {lability,  in 
Government,  as  well  thofe  which  are  common  to  all  as 
ihofe,  which  are  peculiar  to  each  State,  and  from  what 
caufes  they  chiefly  arife. 


CHAP.     III. 

TH  E  reafon  for  there  being  many  different  forts  of 
Governments  is  this,  that  each  State  confifts  of  a 
great  number  of  parts ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  we  fee 
that  all  Cities  are  made  up  of  families  :  and  again,  of 
the  multitude  of  thefe  fome  muft  be  rich,  fome  poor,, 
and  others  ia  the  middle  ftation ;  and  that,  both  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  fome  will  be  ufed  to  arms,  others  not. 
We  fee  alfo,  that  fome  of  the  common  people  are  huf- 
band-men,  others  attend  the  market,  and  others  are  ar- 
tificers. There  is  alfo  a  difference  between  the  Nobles 
in  their  wealth,  and  the  dignity  in  which  they  live  : 

A  a  for 
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for  inftance,  in  the  number  of  horfes  they  breed ;. 
for  this  cannot  be  fupported  without  a  large  fortune: 
for  which  reafon,  in  former  times,  thofe  Cities,  whofe 
ftrength  confifted  in  horfe,  became  by  that  means 
Oligarchies  j  and  they  ufed  horle  in  their  expeditions 
againft  the  neighbouring  Cities ;  as  the  Eretrians,  the 
Chalcidians,  the  Magnetians,  who  lived  near  the  river 
Meander,  and  many  others  in  Aria.  Moreover,  befides 
the  difference  of  fortune,  there  is  that  which  arifes  from 
family,  and  merit ;  or,  if  there  are  any  other  diftindions 
which  make  part  of  the  City,  they  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  treating  of  an  Ariftocracy,  for  there  we 
confidered  how  many  parts  each  City  muft  neceflarily  be 
compofed  of;  and  fometimes  each  of  thefe  have  a  fhare 
in  the  Government,  fometimes  a  few,  fometimes  more, 
It  is  evident  then,  that  there  muft  be  many  forms  of 
Government,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  particu- 
lar conftitution :  for  the  parts  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed, each  differ  from  the  other.  For  Government  is 
the  ordering  of  the  Magiftracies  of  the  State  ;,  and  thefe 
the  Community  fliare  between  themfelves,  either  as  they 
can  attain  them  by  force,  or  according  to  fome  common 
equality  which  there  is  amongft  them,  as  poverty,  wealth* 
or  fome  thing  which  they  both  partake  of.  There  muft 
therefore  neceffarily  be  as  many  different  forms  of  Go- 
vernments 
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vernments  as  there  are  different  ranks  in  the  Society, 
^irifingfrom  the  fuperiority  of  fbme  over  others,  and  their 
different  fituations.  And  thefe  feem  chiefly  to  be  two, 
as  they  fay,  of  the  Winds :  namely,  the  North  and  the 
South;  and  all  the  others  are  declinations  from  thefe. 
And  thus  in  Politics,  there  is  the  Government  of  the 
Many,  and  the  Government  of  the  Few;  or  a  Demo- 
cracy, and  an  Oligarchy :  for  an  Ariftocracy  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  fpecies  of  Oligarchy,  as  being  alfo  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  Few;  and  what  we  call  a  Free  State,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  Democracy  :  as  in  the  Winds  they  confider 
the  Weft  as  part  of  the  North,  and  the  Eaft  as  part  of  the 
South  :  and  thus  it  is  in  mufic,  according  to  forne,  who 
fay,  there  are  only  two  fpecies  of  it,  the  Doric  and  the 
Phrygian,  and  all  other  Ipecies  of  composition  they  call 
after  one  of  thefe  names ;  and  many  people  are  accuftomed 
to  confider  the  nature  of  Gevernment  in  the  fame  light; 
but  it  is  both  more  convenient  and  more  correfpondent 
to  truth,  to  diftinguifh  Governments  as  I  have  done, 
into  two  fpecies :  one,  of  thofe  which  are  eftablifhed  upon 
proper  principles ;  of  which  there  may  be  one  or  two 
forts :  the  other  which  includes  all  the  different  excefles 
of  thefe  ;  fo  that  we  may  compare  the  beft  form  of  Go- 
vernment to  the  moft  harmonious  piece  of  Mufic  ;  the 
the  Oligarchic,  and  Defpodc  to  the  more  violent  tunes ; 
and  the  Democratic,  to  the  foft  and  gentle  airs. 

A  a  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

WE  ought  not  to  define  a  Democracy  as  fome  do,, 
who  fay  {imply,  that  it  is  a  Government  where 
the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  People  ;  for  even  in 
Oligarchies  the  fupreme  power  is  in  the  Majority.     Nor 
fhould  they  define  an  Oligarchy,   a  Government  where 
the  fupreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Few :   for  let  us 
fuppofe  the  number  of  a  people  to  be  thirteen  hundred, 
and  that  of  thefe,  one  thoufand  were  rich,  who  would 
not  permit  the  three  hundred  poor  to  have  any  fhare  in 
the  Government,  although  they  were  free,  and  their  equal 
in  every  thing  elfe ;   no  one  would  fay,  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  a  Democracy.     In  like  manner,  if  the  Poor, 
when  few  in  number,  fhould  acquire  the  power  over  the 
Rich,  though  more  than  themfelves,  no  one  would  fay, 
that  this  was  an  Oligarchy  ;    nor  this,  when  the   reft 
who  are  rich,    have  no   fhare    in   the    adminiftration. 
We  fhould  rather  fay,  that  a  Democracy  is,  when  the 
fupreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Freemen ;  an  Oli- 
garchy, when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rich  :    it  hap- 
pens indeed,  that  in  the  one  cafe  the  Many  will  poffefs 
it,  in  the  other  the  Few;    becaufe  there  are  many  poor, 
and  few  rich.     And  if  the  power  of  the  State  was  to  be 
diflributed  according   to  the  Size  of  the  Citizens,    as 

they 
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they  fay  it  is  in  Ethiopia,  or  according  to  their  Beauty, 
it  would  be  an  Oligarchy  :  for  the  number  of  thofe  who 
are  large  and  beautiful  is  fmall.  Nor  are  thofe  things, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  alone  fufficient  to  de- 
fcribe  thefe  States ;  for  fmce  there  are  many  fpecies 
both  of  a  Democracy,  and  an  Oligarchy,  the  matter 
requires  farther  confederation  ;  as  we  cannot  admit,  that 
if  a  few  perfons,  who  are  Free,  pofTefs  the  fupreme  power 
over  the  Many,  who  are  not  Free,  that  this  Government 
is  a  Democracy :  as  in  Apollonra,  in  Ionia,  and  in  Thera : 
for  in  each  of  thefe  Cities  the  honours  of  the  State  be- 
long to  fome  few  particular  Families,  who  firft  founded 
the  Colonies.  Nor  would  the  Rich,  becaufe  they  are 
fuperior  in  numbers,  form  a  Democracy,  as  formerly  at 
Colophon  ;  for  there  the  Majority  had  large  pofTeflions, 
before  the  Lydian  war  :  but  a  Democracy  is  a  State 
where  the  Freemen  and  the  Poor,  being  the  Majority, 
are  inverted  with  the  Power  of  the  State.  An  Oligarchy 
is  a  State  where  the  Rich  and  thofe  of  Noble  families, 
being  few,  poilefs  it.  We  have  now  proved,  that  there 
are  various  forms  of  Government,  and  have  afligned  a 
reafon  for  it ;  and  fhall  proceed  to  {hew,  that  there  are 
even  more  than  thefe,  and  what  they  are,  and  why; 
felting  out  with  the  principle  we  have  already  laid  down. 
"We  admit,  that  every  City  confifts  not  of  one,  but  many 
6  parts : 
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parts  :  thus,  if  we  fliould  endeavour  to  comprehend  the 
different  ipecies  of  Animals.,  we  fhould  firfl  of  all  note 
thofe  parts  which  every  animal  muft  have,  as  a  certain 
fenforium,  and  alfo  what  is,  neceflary  to  acquire  and  retain 
food,  as  a  mouth  and  a  belly  ;  beiides  certain  parts  to 
enable  it  to  move  from  place  to  place.  If,  then,  thefe  are 
the  only  parts  of  an  animal,  and  there  are  differences  be- 
tween them  j  namely,  in  their  various  forts  of  ftomachs, 
bellies,  and  fenforiums:  to  which  we  muft  add,  their  mo- 
tive powers  ;  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  all  thefe 
muft  neceffarily  make  up  the  different  fpecies  of  animals. 
For  it  is  not  poffible,  that  the  fame  kind  of  animal  fliould 
have  any  very  great  difference  in  its  mouth  or  ears;  fo  that 
when  all  thefe  are  collected,  who  happen  to  have  thefe 
things  fimilar  in  all,  they  make  up  a  ipecies  of  animals, 
of  which  there  are  as  many,  as  there  are  of  thefe  general 
combinations  of  iieceffary  parts.  The  fame  thing  is  true 
of  what  are  called  States  ;  for  a  City  is  not  made  of  one, 
but  many  parts,  as  has  already  been  often  faid  ;  one  of 
which  is  thofe  who  fupply  it  with  proviiions,  called  Huf- 
bandmen,  another  called  Mechanics,  whofe  employment 
is  in  the  manual  arts,  without  which  the  City  could  not 
be  inhabited  ;  of  thefe  fome  are  bulled  about  what  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  others  in  what  contribute  to  the  ele- 
gancies, and  pleafures  of  life  ;  the  third  fort  are  your 

Ex- 
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Exchange-men,   I  mean  by  thefe  your  buyers,   fellers, 
merchants,  and  victuallers ;  the  fourth  are  your  hired- 
labourers,  or  workmen ;   the  fifth  are  the  men  at  arms, 
a  rank  not  lefs  ufeful  than  the  other,  without  you  would 
have  the  Community  flaves  to  every  invader;   but  what 
cannot  defend  itfelf  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  City ; 
for  a  City  is  felf-fufficient,   a  Slave  not.     So  that  when 
Socrates,  in  Plato's  Republic,  fays,  that  a  City  is  necef- 
farily  compofed  of  four  forts  of  people,   he  fpeaks  ele- 
gantly but  not  corredlly,  and  thefe  are,  according  to  him, 
weavers,  hulband-  men,  fhoe -makers,  and  builders ;    he 
then  adds,  as  if  thefe  were  not  fufficient,  fmiths,  herdf- 
men  for  \vhat  cattle  are  neceffary,  and  alfo  merchants 
and  victuallers,   and  thefe  are  by  way  of  appendix  to  his 
firft  lift ;   as  if  a  City  was  eftablifned  for  neceflity,  and 
not  happinefs,  or  as  if  a  moe-maker  and  a  hufband-man 
were  equally  ufeful.     He  reckons  not  the  Military  a  part, 
before  the  increafe  of  territory,  and  joining  to  the  borders 
of  the  neighbouring  powers  will  make  war  neceflary; 
and  even  amongft  them  who  compofe  his  four  divifions, 
or  whoever  have  any  connexion  with  each  other,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  have  fome  one  to  diftribute  Juftice,  and 
determine  between  man  and  man.      If,  then,  the  Mind 
is  a  mere  valuable  part  of  man  than  the  Bady,  every  one 
-would  wifn  to  have  thofe  things  more  regarded  in  his  City, 

which 
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which  tend  to  the  advantage  of  thefe,  than  common 
matters,  fuch  are  War  and  Juftice;  to  which  may  be  added 
Council,  which  is  the  bufmefs  of  civil  wifdom  (nor  is  it 
cf  any^onfequence,  whether  thefe  different  employments 
are  filled  by  different  perfons,  or  one,  as  the  fame  man  is 
oftentimes  both  a  foldier  and  a  huiband-man) :  fo  that  if 
both  the  Judge  and  the  Senator  are  parts  of  the  City,  it 
necefTarily  follows  that  the  Soldier  muft  be  fo  alfo.  The 

J 

feventh  fort  are  thofe  who  ferve  the  Public  in  expenflve 
employments  at  their  own  charge  :  thefe  are  called  the 
Rich.  The  eighth,  are  thofe  who  execute  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  the  State,  and  without  thefe  it  could 
not  poifibly  fubfift  :  it  is  therefore  neceilary  that  there 
fhould  be  fome  perfons  capable  of  governing,  and 
filling  the  places  in  the  City ;  and  this  either  for  life, 
or  in  rotation :  the  office  of  Senator,  and  Judge, 
of  which  we  have  already  Efficiently  treated,  are  the 
only  ones  remaining.  If,  then,  thefe  things  are  neceffary 
for  a  State,  that  it  may  be  happy  and  juft,  it  follows, 
that  the  Citizens  who  engage  in  public  affairs  fhould 
be  men  of  abilities  therein,  Several  perfons  think,  that 
different  employments  may  be  allotted  to  the  fame  per- 
fon;  as  a  foldier's,  a  hufband-man's,  and  an  artificer's; 
as  alfo,  that  others  may  be  both  fenators  and  judges. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  every  one  fuppofes  himfelf  a  man  of  political 
abilities,  and  that  he  is  qualified  for  almoft  every  depart- 
ment in  the  State.  But  the  fame  perfon  cannot  at  once  be 
poor  and  rich :  for  which  reafon  the  moft  obvious  divi- 
iion  of  the  City  is  into  two  parts,  the  Poor  and  Rich  ; 
moreover,  fince,  for  the  generality,  the  one  are  Few,  the 
other  Many,  they  feem  of  all  the  parts  of  a  City  moft 
contrary  to  each  other ;  fo  that  as  the  one  or  the  other 
prevail  they  form  different  States ;  and  thefe  are  the  De- 
mocracy and  the  Oligarchy.  But  that  there  are  many 
different  States,  and  from  what  caufes  they  arife,  has 
been  already  mentioned  :  and  that  there  are  alfo  diffe- 
rent fpecies  both  of  Democracies  and  Oligarchies  we  will 
now  fhew.  Though  this  indeed  is  evident  from  what 
we  have  already  (aid :  there  are  alfo  many  different  forts  of 
Common  People,  and  alfo  of  thofe  who  are  called  Gentle- 
men. Of  the  different  forts  of  the  firft  are  hufband-men, 
artificers,  exchange-men,  who  are  employed  in  buying  and 
felling,  feamen,  of  which  fome  are  engaged  in  war,  fome 
in  traffic,  fome  in  carrying  goods  and  paffengers  from 
place  to  place,  others  in  fifhing,  and  of  each  of  thefe 
there  are  often  many,  as  rimer-men  at  Tarentum  and 
Byzantium,  matters  of  gallies  at  Athens,  merchants  at 
/Egina  and  Chios,  thofe  who  let  mips  on  freight  at 
Tenedos;  we  may  add  to  thefe  thole  who  live  by  their 

B  b  manual 
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manual  labour,  and  have  but  little  property ;  fo  that 
they  cannot  live  without  fome  employ :  and  alfo  thofe 
who  are  not  free-born  on  both  fides,  and  whatever  other 
fort  of  Common  People  there  may  be.  As  for  Gentle- 
men, they  are  fuch  as  are  diftinguifhed  either  by  their 
fortune,  their  birth,  their  abilities,  or  their  education,. 
or  any  fuch-like  excellence  which  is  attributed  to  therru 
The  moft  pure  Democracy  is  that  which  is  fo  called 
principally  from  that  Equality  which  prevails  in  it :  for 
this  is  what  the  Law  in  that  State  directs ;  that  the  Poor 
{hall  be  in  no  greater  fubjeclion  than  the  Rich,;,  nor  that 
the  fupreme  power  £hall  be~rodged  -with  either  Q£  .thefe, 
but  that  both  (hall  fhare  it.  For  if  Liberty  and  Equality, 
as  fome  perfons  fuppofe,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  De- 
mocracy, it  muft  be  moft  fo,  by  every  department  of 
"Government- being  alike  open  to  all  j  but  as  the  people 
are"  the  majority,  ~a"nd  what  they-  vote  -is  law.*,  jt  follows, 
that  fuch  a  State  muft  be  a  Democracy. .  ..This.,  then,  is 
one'fpecies  thereof.-  -Another. is,., when  the .Magistrates 
are  elecled  by  a  certain  Cenfus ;  but  this  fliould  be  but 
fmall,  and  every  one  who  was  included  j.n  it  fhould 
be  eligible,  but  as  fxm  as  he  was  below  it  fhould  loie 

O  *  -    • 

that  right.     Another   fort  is,    in  .which,  every;  Citizen, 
who  is  not  infamous,,  has  a. fhare  in  the  Government, 

'but  where  the  GovernmejU,.is  in_  the  ,  I^aws. Another, 

where 
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where  every  Citizen,  wkhout  exception,   has  this  right.  Oc^O.  n.t.tt. 

Another   is  like  thefe   in   other  particulars,    but   there 

the  People  govern,   and   not  the  Law :    and  this  takes 

place  when   every  thing   is   determined  by  a  Majority 

of  Votes,  and  not  by  a  Law;   which  happens  when  the 

People  are  influenced  by  the  Demagogues :    for  where 

a   Democracy   is    governed    by   flated    Laws,    there  k 

no  room  for  them,    but   men  of  worth  fill   the  firft 

offices  in  the  State  :   but  where  the  Power  is  not  vefted 

in  the  Laws,  there  Demagogues  abound :    for  there  the 

People  rule  with  kingly  power ;  the  Whole  compoflng 

one  body  ;    for  they  are  fupreme,  not  as  individuals,  but 

in  their  collective  capacity.      Homer  alfo  difcommends 

the  Government  of  Many;   but  whether  he  means  this 

we  are  fpeaking  of,  or  where  each  perfon  exercifes  his 

power  feparately,  is  uncertain.     When  the  People  pof- 

fefs  this  power,  they  deiire  to  be   altogether  abfolute^ 

that  they  may  not  be  under  the  controul_of  the  Law, 

and  this  is  the  time  when  Flatterers  are  held  in  repute. 

Nor  is  there  any  difference  between  fuch  a  People  and 

Monarchs  in  a  Tyranny :   for  their  manners  are  the  fame,      ™^  ^^ca^6 

and  they  both  hold  a  defpotic  power  over  better  perfons  **   .     ^      *',s 

than  themfelvcs.     For  their  Decrees  are  like  the  others  \I^//0.     S 

Edi6h ;  _their  Demagogues  like  the  others  Flatterers ;   but        -* 

their  greateil  refemblance  confifts  in  the  mutual  fupport 

U -££ 
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they  giveto  each  other,  the  Flatterer  to  the  Tyrant,  the 
Demagogue  to  the  People :   and  to  them:  it  is  owing  that 
the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  Votes  of  the  People, 
andnot  in  the  Laws ;   for  they  bring  every  thing  before 
them,    as  their  influence  is  owing  to  their  being  fu- 
preme, whofe  opinions  they  intirely  dired ;  for  thefe  are 
they,   whom  the  Multitude  obey.     Befides,  thole  who 
accufe  the  Magiftrates  infift  upon  it,   that  the  right  of 
determining  on  their  conduit  lies  in  the  People,   who 
gladly  receive  their  complaints  as  the  means  of  deftroy- 
ing  all  their  offices.     Any  one  therefore  may  with  great 
juilice  blame  fuch  a  Government  as  being  a  Democracy, 
and  not  a  Free  State  ;    for  where  the  Government   is 
not  in  the  Laws,  then  there  is  no  Free  State,  for  the 
La_w_pught  to  be  fupreme  over  all  things ;   and  particu- 
lar incidents  which  arife,  fhould  be  determined  by  the 
Magiftrates,  or  the  State.     If,,  therefore,  a  Democracy  is 
to  be  reckoned  a  Free  State,  it  is  evident,  that  any  fuch 
eftablifL merit  which  centers  all  power  in  the  Votes  of 
the  People  cannot,  properly  fpeaking,  be  a  Democracy : 
for  their  Decrees  cannot   be   general  in   their   extent. 
Thus,  then,  we  may  defcnbe  the  feveral  fpecies  of  De- 


mocracies. 
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CHAP.     V. 


OF  the  different  fpecies  of  Oligarchies  one  is,  when 
the  right  to  the  offices  is  regulated  by  a  certain 
Cenfus;  fo  that  the  Poor,  although  the  Majority,  have  no 
fhare  in  it;  while  all  thofe  who  are  included  therein., 
take  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Another 
fort  is,  when  the  Magiflrates  are  men  of  very  fmall  for- 
tune, who  upon  any  vacancy  do  themfelves  fill  it  up: 
and  if  they  do  this  out  of  the  Community  at  large,  the 
State  approaches  to  an  Ariflocracy  ;  if  out  of  any  parti- 
cular clafs  of  people,  it  will  be  an  Oligarchy.  Another 
fort  of  Oligarchy  is,  when  the  power  is  an  hereditary 
Nobility.  The  fourth  is,  when  the  power  is  in  the  fame 
hands  as  the  other,  but  not  under  the  controul  of  Law; 
and  this  fort  of  Oligarchy  exaclly  correfponds  to  a  Ty- 
ranny in  Monarchies,  and  to  that  particukr  fpecies  of 
Democracies,  which  I  laft  mentioned,  in  treating  of  that 
State :  this  has  the  particular  name  of  a  Dynafty.  Thefe 
are  the  different  forts  of  Oligarchies  and  Democracies. 
It  ihould  alfo  be  known,  that  it  often  happens  that  a 
Free  State,  where  the  fupreme  power  is  in  the  Laws,  may 
not  be  democratic,  and  yet  in  confequence  of  the  efla- 
bliflied  manners,,  and  cuftoms  of  the  people,  may  be  gQ- 

vexned 
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verned  as  if  it  was ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
Laws  may  countenance  a  more  democratic  form  of  Go- 
vernment, thefe  may  make  the  State  inclining  to  an 
Oligarchy  j  and  this  chiefly  happens  when  there  has  been 
any  alteration  in  the  Government ;  for  the  people  do  not 
eaiily  change,  but  love  their  own  antient  Cuftoms ;  and 
it  is  by  fmall  degrees  only  that  one  thing  takes  place  of 
another  ;  fo  that  the  antient  Laws  will  remain,  while 
the  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have 
brought  about  a  Revolution  in  the  State. 


CHAP.     VI. 

IT  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  there  are 
as  many  different  forts  of  Democracies  and  Oligar- 
chies as  I  have  reckoned  up  :  for,  of  neceflity,  either  all 
ranks  of  the  people  which  I  have  enumerated  muft  have 
a  fhare  in  the  Government,  or  fome  only,  and  others  not ; 
for  when  the  hulbandmen,  and  thofe  only  whopoflefs  mo- 
derate fortunes,  have  the  fupreme  power,  they  will  govern 
according  to  Law;  for  as  they  muft  get  their  livings  by 
their  employs,  they  have  but  little  leifure  for  public  bull- 
nefs :  they  will  therefore  eftablifh  proper  Laws,  and  never 
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call  public  Aftemblies  but  when  there  is  a  neceffity  for 
them ;  and  they  will  readily  let  every  one  partake  with  them 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  as  foon  as  they 
pofTefs  that  Fortune  which  the  Law  requires  for  their 
qualification  :  every  one,  therefore,  who  is  qualified  will 
have  his  fhare  in  the  Government :  for  to  exclude  any 
wculd  be  to  make  the  Government  an  Oligarchy,  and 
for  all  to  have  leifure  to  attend  without  they  had  a  fub- 
fiftance,  would  be  impoilible:  for  thefe  reafons,  therefore, 
this  Government  is  a  fpecies  of  Democracy.  Another 
fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  mode  of  electing  their 
Magiftrates,  in  which  every  one  is  eligible,  to  whofe 
birth  there  are  no  objections,  provided  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  leifure  to  attend :  for  which  reafon  in  fuch  a  De- 
mocracy the  fupreme  power  will  be  veiled  i-n  the  Laws, 
as  there  will  be  nothing  paid  to  thofe  who  go  to  the 
public  aiTemblies.  A  third  fpecies  is  where  every  Free- 
man has  a  right  to  a  (hare  in  the  Government,  which  he 
will  not  accept  for  the  caufe  already  afligned  ;  for  which 
reafon  here  alfo  the  fupreme  power  will  be  in  the  Law. 
The  fourth  fpecies  of  Democracy,  the  la  ft  which  was  efiab- 
liilied  in  order  of  time,  arofe  when  Cities  were  greatly  en- 
larged to  what  they  were  at  firft,  and  when  the  public 
revenue  became  fomething  confiderable;  for  then  the 
Populace,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  were  admitted 

to 
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to  fhare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  for  then 
even  the  pooreft  people  were  at  leifure  to  attend  to  them, 
as  they  received  wages  for  fo  doing;  nay,  they  were 
more  fo  than  others,  as  they  were  not  hindered,  by 
having  any  thing  of  their  own  to  mind,  as  the  Rich 
had  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  laft  very  often  did  not  fre- 
quent the  public  Affemblies  and  the  Courts  of  Juflice : 
thus  the  fupreme  power  was  lodged  in  the  Poor,  and 
not  in  the  Laws.  Thefe  are  the  different  forts  of  De- 
mocracies, and  fuch  are  the  caufes  which  neceffarily  gave 
birth  to  them. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  Oligarchy  is,  when  the  generality 
of  the  State  are  men  of  moderate  and  not  too  large  pro- 
perty ;  for  this  gives  them  leifure  for  the  management 
of  public  affairs :  and,  as  they  are  a  numerous  body,  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  the  fupreme  power  mufr.  be  in 
the  Laws,  and  not  in  Men  ;  for  as  they  are  far  removed 
from  a  Monarchical  Government,  and  have  not  fufficient 
fortune  to  negle&  their  private  affairs,  while  they  are  too 
many  to  be  fupported  by  the  public,  they  will  of  courfe 
determine  to  be  governed  by  the  Laws,  and  not  by  each 
other.  But  if  the  Men  of  Property  in  the  State  are  but 
few,  and  their  property  is  large,  then  an  Oligarchy  of 
the  fecond  fort  will  take  place ;  for  thofe  who  have  moft 
power  will  think,  that  they  have  a  right  to  lord  it  over 

the 
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the  others ;  and,  to  accomplifli  this,  they  -will  afTociatc 
to  themfelves  fome  who  have  an  inclination  for  public 
affairs,  and  as  they  are  not  powerful  enough  to  govern 
without  Law,  they  will  make  a  Law  for  that  purpofe. 
And  if  thofe  Few  who  have  large  fortunes  fhould  acquire 
ftill  greater  power,  the  Oligarchy  will  then  alter  into  one  of 
the  third  fort ;  for  they  will  get  all  the  offices  of  the  State 
into  their  own  hands  by  a  Law,  which  directs  the  Son 
to  fucceed  upon  the  death  of  his  Father ;  and,  after  that, 
when,  by  means  of  their  increafing  wealth  and  powerful 
connexions,  they  extend  ftill  further  their  oppreffion,  a 
Monarchical  Dynafty  will  directly  fucceed,  wherein  Men 
will  be  fupreme,  and  not  the  Law;  and  this  is  the  fourth 
fpecies  of  an  Oligarchy  correfpondent  to  the  laft-men-. 
tioned  clafs  of  Democracies. 


Cc  C  H  A  R 
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THER£  are  befides  two  other  States,  a  Demo- 
cracy, and  an  Oligarchy,  one  of  which  all  fpeak 
of,  and  it  is  always  efleemed  a  fpecies  of  the  four  forts; 
and  thus  they  reckon  them  up;  a  Monarchy,  an  Oligar- 
chy, a  Democracy,  and  this  fourth  which  they  call  an 
Ariflocracy.  There  is  alfo  a  fifth,  which  bears  a  name 
that  is  alfo  common  to  the  other  four,  namely,  A  State  : 
but  as  this  is  feldom  to  be  met  with,  it  has  efcaped  thofe 
who  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  different  forts  of 
Governments  which  they  fix  at  four  only,  as  does  Plato 
in  his  Republic. 

An  Ariflocracy,  of  which  I  have  already  treated  in  the 
Firft  Book,  is  rightly  called  fo ;  for  a  State  governed  by 
the  beft  men,  upon  the  mofl  virtuous  principles,  and  not 
-upon  any  hypothefis,  which  even  good  men  may  propofe, 
has  alone  a  right  to  be  called  an  Ariflocracy,  for  it  is 
there  only  that  a  man  is  at  once  a  good  Man  and  a  good 
Citizen ;  while  in  other  States  Men  are  good  only  relative 
to  thofe  States.  Moreover,  there  are  fome  other  States 
which  are  called  by  the  fame  name,  that  differ  both  from 
Oligarchies,  and  Free  States,  wherein  not  only  the  Rich, 
but  alfo  the  Virtuous  have  a  fhare  in  the  adminiflration ; 

and 
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and  have  therefore  acquired  the  name  of  Ariftocra- 
cies ;  for  in  thofe  Governments  wherein  Virtue  is  not 
their  common  care,  there  are  ftill  Men  of  Worth  and 
approved  Goodnefs.  Whatever  State,  then,  like  the 
Carthaginians,  favours  the  Rich,  the  Virtuous,  and  the 
Citizens  at  large,  is  a  fort  of  Ariftocracy :  when  only  the 
two  latter  are  held  in  efteem,  as  at  Lacedasmon,  and  the 
State  is  jointly  compofed  of  thefe,  it  is  a  virtuous  Demo- 
cracy. Thefe  are  the  two  fpecies  of  Ariftocracies  after 
the  firft,  which  is  the  beft  of  all  Governments.  There 
is  alfo  a  third,  which  is,  whenever  a  Free  State  inclines 
to  the  dominion  of  a  Few. 


C  c  2  €  H  A  K 
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C  H  A  P.     VIII. 

IT  now  remains  for  us  to  treat   of  that  Government 
which  is  particularly  called  A  Free  State,  and  alfo  of 
a  Tyranny;   and  the  reafon  for  my  chufing  to  place  that 
Free  State  here  is,  becaufe  this,  as  well  as  thofe  Arifto- 
cracies  already  mentioned,  although  they  do  not  feem  ex- 
ceffes ;  yet,  to  fpeak  true,  they  have  all  departed  from  what 
a  perfect  Government  is.     Nay,  they  are  deviations  both 
of  them  equally  from  other  forms,  as  I  faid  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  proper  to  mention  a  Tyranny  the  laft  of  all  Govern- 
ments, for  it  is  of  all  others  the  leaft  like  one :    but  as 
rny  intention  is  to  treat  of  all  Governments  in  general, 
for  this  reafon  that  alfo,  as  I  have  faid,  will  be  taken 
into  coniideration  in  its  proper  place.     I  fliall  now  in- 
quire into  a  Free  State,  and  fhew  what  it  is;  and  we 
{hall  the  better  underftand  its  pofitive  nature  as  we  have 
already  defcribed  an  Oligarchy  and  a  Democracy  ;  for  a 
Free  State  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a   mixture  of 
them,  and  it  has  been  ufual  to  call  thofe  which  incline 
moft  to  a  Democracy,  a  Free  State;   thofe  which  incline 
moft  to  an   Oligarchy,   an  Ariftocracy,   becaufe  thofe 
•who  are  rich  are  generally  men  of  family  and  education ; 
fcefides,  they  enjoy  thofe  things  which  others  are  often 
6  (guilty 
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guilty  of  crimes  to  procure  :  for  which  reafon  they  are 
regarded  as  men  of  worth,  and  honour  and  note.  Since, 
then,  it  is  the  genius  of  an  Ariftocracy  to  allot  the  larger 
part  of  the  Government  to  the  beft  Citizens,  they  there- 
fore fay,  that  an  Oligarchy  is  chiefly  compofed  of  thole 
men  who  are  worthy  and  honourable  :  now  it  feems  im- 
poflible,  that  where  the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Good,  there  the  Laws  fhould  not  be  good,  but  bad  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  that  where  the  Government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bad,  there  the  Laws  fhould  be  good ; 
nor  is  a  Government  well- constituted  becaufe  the  Laws 
are,  v/ithout  at  the  fame  time  care  is  taken  that  they 
are  obferved;  for  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Laws  -  /ft* 
which  it  makes,  is  one  proof  of  a  good  Constitution  in 
the  State ;  another  is,  to  have  Laws  well  calculated  for 
thofe  who  are  to  abide  by  them  ;  for  if  they  are  impro- 
per they  muft  be  obeyed  :  and  this  may  be  done  two 
ways,  either  by  their  being  the  beft  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular State,  or  the  beft  abfolutely.  An  Ariftocracy 
feems  mod  likely  to  confer  the  honours  of  the  State  on 
the  Virtuous ;  for  Virtue  is  the  object  of  an  Ariftocracy, 
Riches  of  an  Oligarchy,  and  Liberty  of  a  Democracy ; 
for  what  is  approved  of  by  the  Majority  will  prevail  in  all, 
or  in  each  of  thefe  three  different  States ;  and  that  which 
is  efteemed  by  thofe  who  compofe  the  Community  will 
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have  the  fupreme  power  :  for  what  is  called  a  State  pre- 
vails in  many  Communities,  which  are  generally  made  up 
of  Rich  and  Poor,  Riches  and  Liberty:  as  for  the  Rich  they 
are  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  among  worthy  and  honourable. 
As  there  are  three  things  which  claim  an  equal  rank  in  the 
State,  Freedom,  Riches,  and  Virtue  (for  as  for  the  fourth, 
Rank,  it  is  an  attendant  on  two  of  the  others,  for  Virtue 
jmd  Riches  are  the  origin  of  family)  it  is  evident,  that 
the  conjuncture  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  make  up  a 
-^ree  State  ;  but  that  all  three  tend  to  an  Ariftocracy 
Inore  tnan  anX  otnerr  except  tliat  which  is  truly  fo, 
which  holds  the  firft  rank.  We  have  already  feen,  that 
there  are  Governments  different  from  a  Monarchy,  a  De- 
ipocracy,  and  an  Oligarchy  ;  and  what  they  are,  and 
wherein  they  differ  from  each  other;  and  alfo  Arifto- 
cracies,  an^3  States  properly  fo  called,  which  are  derived 
from  them  ;  and  it  is  evident,,  that  thefe  are  not  much. 
unlike  each  other, 
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WE  fhall  next  proceed  to  fhew  how  that  Govern- 
ment, which  is  peculiarly  called  A  State,  arifes 

out  of  a  Democracy  and  an  Oligarchy,  and  how  it  ought  WW*  ****"} 
to  be  eftablifhed ;   and  this  will  at  the  fame  time  fhew    0*iLiL4*'t>M*j, 
what  are  the  proper  boundaries  of  both  thefe  Govern- 
ments, for  we  muft  mark  out  wherein  they  differ  from 
one  another,    and  then  from  both  thefe  compofe  a  State 
of  fuch  parts  of  each  of  them,  as  will  fhew  from  whence 
they  were  taken.     There  are  three  different   ways  in 
which  two  States  may  be  blended  and  joined  together; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,   all  thofe  Rules  may  be  adopted 
which  the  Laws  of  each  of  them  have  ordered  ;    as  for 
inftance,  in  the  Judicial  Department,   for  in  an  Oligar- 
chy the  Rich  are  fined  if  they  do  not  come  to  the  court 
as  jurymen,    but  the  Poor  are  not  paid  for  their  attend- 
ance ;   but  in  Democracies  they  are,  while  the  Rich  are 
not  fined  for  their  neglect.     Now  thefe  things,  as  being 
common  to  both,  are  fit  to  be  obferved  in  a  Free  State 
which  is  compofed  of  both.     This,  then,  is  one  way  in 
which  they  may  be  joined  together.     In  the  fecond  place, 
a  medium  may  be  taken  between  the  different  methods 
which  each  State  observes ;  for  infhmce,  in  a  Democracy 

the 
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the  right  to  vote  in  the  public  afiembly  is  either  con- 
fined by  no  Cenfus  at  all,   or  limited  by  a  very  fmall 
one ;    in  an  Oligarchy  none  enjoy  it,    but  thofe  whofe 
X^&VK*         Cenfus  is  high  :    therefore,   as   thefe  two  practices  are 
contrary  to  each  other,   a  Cenfus  between  each  may  be 
eftablimed  in  fuch  a  State.     In  the  third  place,  different 
Laws  of  each  Community  may  be  adopted ;  as  for  in- 
ftance,  as  it  feems  correfpondent  to  the  nature  of  a  De.- 
mocracy,  that  the  Magiftrates  fhould  be  chofen  by  lot, 
but  an  Ariftocracy  by  vote,  and  in  the  one  State  ac- 
cording to  a  Cenfus,  but  not  in  the  other:   let,  then,  an 
Ariflocracy,  and  a  Free  State  copy  fomething  from  each 
of  them  ;  let  them  follow  an  Oligarchy  in  enuring  their 
Mngift  rates  by  vote>  but  a  Democracy  in  not  admitting 
of  any  Cenfus,   and  thus  blend  together  the  different 
cuftoms  of  the  two  Governments.     But  the  befl  proof  of 
a  happy  mixture  of  a  Democracy  and  an  Oligarchy  is  this, 
when  a  perfon  may  properly  call  the  fame  State  a  Demo- 
cracy and  an  Oligarchy.     It  is  evident,   that  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  it  in  this  manner  are  induced  to  it,  becauie  both 
thefe  Governments  are  there  well  blended  together :   and 
indeed  this  is  common  to  all  mediums,  that  the  extremes  of 
each  fide  fhould  be  difcerned  therein,  as  at  Laced  asmon; 
for  many  affirm,  that  it  is  a  Democracy,  from  the  many 
particulars  in  which  it  follows  that  form  of  Government; 

as 
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as  for  inftance,  in  the  firft  place,  in  the  bringing  up  of 
their  children,  for  the  Rich  and  Poor  are  brought  up  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  and  their  education  is  fuch  that  the 
children  of  the  Poor  may  partake  of  it ;  and  the  fame 
rules  are  obferved  when  they  are  youths  and  men,  there 
is  no  diftinction  between  a  rich  perfon,  and  a  poor  one ; 
and  in  their  public  tables  the  fame  proviflon  is  ferved  to 
all.  The  rich  alfo  wear  only  fuch  clothes  as  the  pooreft 
man  is  able  to  purchafe.  Moreover,  with  refpect  to  two 
Magistracies  of  the  higheft  rank,  one  they  have  a  right  to 
elect  to,  the  other  to  fill ;  namely,  the  Senate  and  the 
Ephori.  Others  coniider  it  as  an  Oligarchy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  it  follows  in  many  things,  as  in  chufing 
all  their  officers  by  vote,  and  not  by  lot;  in  there  being 
but  a  few  who  have  a  right  to  Ht  in  judgment  on  capi- 
tal caufes,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  a  State  which  is  well 
compofed  of  two  other,  ought  to  refemble  them  both, 
and  neither.  Such  a  State  ought  to  have  its  means  of 
prefervation  in  itfelf,  and  not  without;  and  when  I  fay 
in  itfelf,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  fhould  owe  this  to  the  for- 
bearance of  their  neighbours,  for  this  may  happen  to  a  bad 
Government,  but  to  every  member  of  the  community's 
not  being  willing,  that  there  fhould  be  the  leaft  alteration 
in  their  Conftitution,  Such  is  the  method  in  which  a 
1'Vce  State  or  an  Ariftocracy  ought  to  be  eftablifhed. 
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now  remains  to  treat  of  a  Tyranny ;  not  that  there  is 
JL  much  to  be  faid  on  that  fubjecl,  but  as  it  makes  part  of 
our  plan,  fince  we  enumerated  it  amongft  our  different  forts 
of  Governments.  In  the  beginning  of  this  work  we  in- 
quired into  the  nature  of  Kingly  Government,  and  entered 
into  a  particular  examination  of  what  was  moft  properly 
called  fo,  and  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  a  State  or 
not,  and  what  it  fhould  be,  and  how  eftablifhed ;  and  we 
divided  a  Tyranny  into  two  fpecies,  when  we  were  upon 
this  fubjecl,  becaufe  there  is  fomething  analogous  between 
this  and  a  Kingly  Government,  for  they  are  both  of  them 
eftabliflied  by  Law ;  for  among  fome  of  the  Barbarians 
they  elect  a  Monarch  with  abfolute  power,  and  formerly 
among  the  Greeks  there  were  fome  fuch,  whom  they 
called  JEfumnetes.  Now  thefe  differ  from  each  otherj 
for  fome  poflefs  only  Kingly  power  regulated  by  Law, 
and  rule  thofe  who  voluntarily  fubmit  to  their  Govern- 
ment  ;  others  rule  defpotically,  according  to  their  OWITL^ 
will.  There  is  a  third  fpecies  of  Tyranny,  moft  properly 
fo  called,  which  is  the  very  oppofite  to  Kingly  power; 
for  this  is  the  Government  of  One  who  rules  over  his 
equals  and  fuperiors,  without  being  accountable  for  his 

conduct, 
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conduct,  and  whofe  object  is  his  own  advantage,  and 
not  the  advantage  of  thofe  he  governs ;  for  which  rea- 
fbn  he  rules  by  compulilon,  for  no  Freemen  will  ever 
willingly  fubmit  to  fuch  a  Government.  Thefe  are  the 
different  fpecies  of  Tyrannies,  their  principles,  and  their 
caufes. 


CHAP.     XL 

WE  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  what  manner  of  life  is  beft  for  Com- 
munities in  general,  not  adapting  it  to  that  fuperior 
Virtue  which  is  above  the  reach  of  the  Vulgar,  or  that 
education  which  every  advantage  of  nature  and  fortune 
only  can  furnifh,  nor  to  thofe  imaginary  plans  which 
may  be  formed  at  pleafure ;  but  to  that  mode  of  life 
which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  attain  to,  and 
that  Government  which  moft  Cities  may  eftablifh  :  for 
as  to  thofe  Ariftocracies  which  we  have  now  mentioned, 
they  are  either  too  perfect  for  a  State  to  fupport,  or  one 
fo  nearly  alike  to  that  State  we  are  now  going  to  inquire 
into,  that  we  fhall  treat  of  them  both  as  one. 

The  opinions  which  we  form  upon  thefe  fubje&s  muft 
depend  upon  one  common  principle  :   for  if  what  I  have 

D  d   2  faid 
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faid  in  my  Treatife  on  Morals  is  true,  a  happy  life  mud  arife 
from  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  virtue ;  and  if  virtue  con- 
fifts  in  a  certain  medium,  the  middle  life  muft  certainly  be 
the  happieft ;  which  medium  is  attainable  by  every  one. 
The  boundaries  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the  State  muft  alfo 
neceffarily  be  the  fame  as  in  a  private  perfon ;  for  the  form 
of  Government  is  the  life  of  the  City.  In  every  City  the 
People  are  divided  into  three  forts;  the  very  Rich,  the 
very  Poor,  and  thofe  who  are  between  them.  If  this  is 
univerfally  admitted,  that  the  medium  is  beft,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  even  in  point  of  fortune,  mediocrity  is  to  be 
preferred ;  for  that  ilate  is  moft  fubmifTive  to  reafon  ; 
for  thofe  who  are  very  handfome,  or  very  ftrong,  or 
very  noble,  or  very  rich ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who 
are  very  poor,  or  very  weak,  or  very  mean,  with  diffi- 
culty obey  it ;  for  the  one  are  capricious  and  greatly  fla- 
gitious, the  other  rafcally  and  mean,  the  crimes  of  each 
ariiing  from  their  different  exceffes :  nor  will  they  go 
through  the  different  offices  of  the  State ;  which  is  de- 
trimental to  it :  befides,  thofe  who  excell  in  ftrength, 
in  riches,  or  friends,  or  the  like,  neither  know  how,  nor 
are  willing  to  fubmit  to  command  :  and  this  begins  at 
home  when  they  are  boys  j  for  there  they  are  brought  up 
too  delicately  to  be  accuftomed  to  obey  their  preceptors : 
as  for  the  very  Poor,  their  general  and  exceffive  want  of 

what 
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what  the  Rich  enjoy,  reduces  them  to  a  ftate  too  mean  : 
fo  that  theone  know  not  how  to  command,  but  to  be  com- 
manded as  Slaves,  the  others  know  not  how  to  fubfnit  to 
any  command,  nor  to  command  themfelves,  but  with 
defpotic  power.  A  City  compofed  of  fuch  men  muft 
therefore  confift  of  Slaves  and  Mafters,  not  Freemen ; 
where  one  party  muft  hate,  and  the  other  defpife,  where 
there  could  be  no  poflibility  of  frienddiip  or  political 
community :  for  community  fuppofes  affection  ;  for  we 
do  not  even  on  the  road  aftbciate  with  our  enemies.  It 
is  alfo  the  genius  of  a  City  to  be  compofed  as  much  as 
poiTible  of  Equals ;  which  will  be  moft  fo  when  the  inha- 
bitants are  in  the  middle  ftate :  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  that  City  muft  be  beft  framed  which  is  compofed  of 
thofe  whom  we  fay  are  naturally  its  proper  members.  It 
fe£men  of  this  ftation  alfo  who  will  be  befl  allured  of  fafety 
and  protection  ;  for  they  will  neither  covet  what  belongs 
to  others,  as  the  Poor  do;  nor  will  others  covet  what  is 
theirs,  as  the  Poor  do  what  belongs  to  the  Rich ;  and 
thus,  without  plotting  againft  any  one,  or  having  any 
one  plot  againft  them,  they  will  live  free  from  danger: 
for  which  reafon  Phocylides  wifely  wiilies  for  the  middle 
ftate,  as  being  moft.  productive  of  happinefs.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  moft  perfect  political  Community  muft  be 
amongft  thofe  who  are  in  the  middle  rank,  and  thofe 

.    States 
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States  are  bed  instituted  wherein  thefe  are  a  larger  ancl 
more  refpeclable  part,  ifpoflible,  than  both  the  other;  or, 
if  that  cannot  be,  at  leaft  than  either  of  them  feparate;  fo 
that  being  thrown  into  the  balance  it  may  prevent  either 
fcale  from  preponderating.  It  is  therefore  the  greateft  hap~ 
pinefs  which  the  Citizens  can  enjoy,  to  poflefs  a  moderate 
and  convenient  fortune ;  for  when  fome  poflefs  too  much, 
and  others  nothing  at  all,  the  Government  mufl  either  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  meaneft  rabble,  or  elfe  a  pure  Oligarchy ; 
or,  fromtheexceffesof  both,  aTyranny;  for  this  arifes  from 
a  headftrong  Democracy,  or  an  Oligarchy,  but  very  feldom 
when  the  members  of  the  Community  are  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  each  other.  We  will  aflign  a  reafon  for  this 
ivhen  we  come  to  treat  of  the  alterations  which  different 
States  are  likely  to  undergo.  The  middle  ftate  is  therefore 
beft,  as  being  leaft  liable  to  thofe  feditions  and  infurrec- 
tions  which  difturb  the  Community ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  extenfive  Governments  are  leaft  liable  to  thefe  in- 
conveniences ;  for  there  thofe  in  a  middle  ftate  are  very 
numerous,  whereas  in  fmall  ones  it  is  eaiy  to  pafs  to  the 
two  extremes,  fo  as  hardly  to  have  any  in  a  medium  re- 
maining, but  the  one  half  rich,  the  other  poor :  and  from 
the  fame  principle  it  is  that  Democracies  are  more  firmly 
eftablifhed,  and  of  longer  continuance  than  Oligarchies ; 
but  even  in  thofe  when  there  is  a  want  of  a  proper  number 

of 
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of  men  of  middling  fortune,  the  Poor  extend  their  power 
too  far,  abufes  arife,  and  the  Government  is  foon  at  an 
end.  We  ought  to  confider  as  a  proof  of  what  I  now 
advance,  that  the  beft  Lawgivers  themfelves  were  thofe 
in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  amongft  whom  was  Solon, 
as  is  evident  from  his  poems,  and  Lycurgus,  for  he  was 
not  a  king,  and  Charondas,  and  indeed  moft  others. 
What  has  been  faid  will  mew  us,  why  of  fo  many  Free 
States,  fome  have  changed  to  Democracies,  others  to 
Oligarchies :  for  whenever  the  number  of  thofe  in  the 
middle  ftate  has  been  too  fmall,  thofe  who  were  the 
more  numerous,  whether  the  Rich  or  the  Poor,  always 
over-powered  them,  and  arTumed  to  themfelves  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs ;  from  hence  arofe  either 
a  Democracy  or  an  Oligarchy.  Moreover,  when  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  difputes  and  quarrels  with  each  other, 
either  the  Rich  get  the  better  of  the  Poor,  or  the 
Poor  of  the  Rich,  neither  of  them  will  eftablim  a  Free 
State  ;  but,  as  the  record  of  their  Victory,  one  which 
inclines  to  their  own  principles,  and  form  either  a  De- 
mocracy, or  an  Oligarchy. 

Thofe  who  made  conquefts  in  Greece,  having  all  of 
them  an  eye  to  the  refpective  forms  of  Government  m 
their  own  Cities,  eftablimed  either  Democracies  or  Oli- 
garchies, not  considering  what  was  ferviceable  to  the 

State, 
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State,  but  what  was  fimilar  to  their  own ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  a  Government  has  never  been  eftablifhed,  where  the 
fupreme  power  has  been  placed  amongft  thofe  of  the 
middling  rank,  or  very  feldom ;  and,  amongft  a  few,  one 
man  only  of  thofe  who  have  yet  been  conquerors  has  been 
perfuaded  to  give  the  preference  to  this  order  of  men :  it 
is  indeed  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  with  the  inhabitants  of 
moft  Cities,  not  to  defire  an  equality,  but  either  to 
afpire  to  govern,  or  when  they  are  conquered  tofubmit. 
Thus  we  have  fhewn  what  the  beft  State  is,  and  why. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  of  the  many  States 
which  there  are,  for  we  have  feen  that  there  are  vari- 
ous forms  both  of  Democracies  and  Oligarchies,  to  which 
we  fhould  give  the  firft  place,  to  which  the  fecond, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  the  next  alfo ;  and  to  obferve 
what  are  the  particular  excellencies  and  defects  of  each, 
after  we  have  firft  defcribed  the  beft  pofFible ;  for  that 
muft  be  the  beft  which  is  neareft  to  this,  that  worft 
which  is  moft  diftant  from  the  medium,  without  any 
one  has  a  particular  plan  of  his  own  which  he  judges  by. 
I  mean  by  this,  that  it  may  happen,  that  although  one 
form  of  Government  may  be  better  than  another,  yet 
there  is  no  reafon  to  prevent  another  from  being  pre- 
ferable thereunto  in  particular  circumftances,  and  for  par- 
ticular purpofes. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

AFTER  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  we 
mould  now  fhow  what  particular  Form  of  Go- 
vernment is  moft  fuitable  for  particular  perfons  ;  firft 
laying  this  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  that  party 
which  defires  to  fupport  the  actual  administration  of 
the  State,  ought  always  to  be  fuperior  to  that  which 
would  alter  it.  Every  City  is  made  up  of  Quality  and 
Quantity  :  by  Quality  I  mean  liberty,  riches,  education, 
and  family,  and  by  Quantity  its  relative  populoufnefs  : 
now  it  may  happen,  that  Quality  may  exift  in  one  of 
thofe  parts  of  which  the  City  is  compofed,  and  Quantity 
in  another  ;  thus,  the  number  of  the  Ignoble  may  be 
greater  than  the  number  of  thofe  of  Family,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Poor  than  that  of  the  Rich  ;  but  not  fb  that 
the  Quantity  of  the  one  fliall  over-balance  the  Quality  of 
the  other;  thofe  muft  be  properly  adjufted  to  each  other; 
for  where  the  number  of  the  Poor  exceeds  the  proportion 
we  have  mentioned,  there  a  Democracy  will  rife  up,  and 
if  the  Hufbandry  fhould  have  more  power  than  others, 
it  will  be  a  Democracy  of  Hufbandmen ;  and  the  Demo- 
cracy will  be  a  particular  fpecies  according  to  that  clafs  of 
men  which  may  happen  to  be  moft  numerous:  thus, 
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fhould  thefe  be  the  Hufbandmen,  it  will  be  of  thefe,  and 
the  beft;  if  of  Mechanics  and  thofe  who  hire  themfelves 
out,  the  worft  poflible :  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  of 
any  other  fet  between  thefe  two.  But  when  the  Rich  and 
the  Noble  prevail  more  by  their  Quality,  than  they  are 
deficient  in  Quantity,  there  an  Oligarchy  enfues;  and  this. 
Oligarchy  may  be  of  different  fpecies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  prevailing  party.  Every  Legiflator  in  fram- 
ing his  conftitution  ought  to  have  a  particular  regard  to 
thofe  in  the  Middle  Rank  of  life ;  and  if  he  intends  an 
Oligarchy,  thefe  fhould  be  the  object  of  his  Laws  j  if  a 
Democracy,  to  thefe  they  fliould  be  entrufted  ;  and 
whenever  their  number  exceeds  that  of  the  two  otherSy 
or  at  leaft  one  of  them,  they  give  (lability  to  the  Con- 
ftitution ;  for  there  is  no  fear,  that  the  Rich  and  the  Poor 
fhould  agree  to  confpire  together  againft  them,  for  neither 
of  thefe  will  chufe  to  ferve  the  other.  If  any  one  would 
chufe  to  fix  the  Adminiftration  on  the  wideft  bafis,  he  will 
find  none  preferable  to  this;  for  to  rule  by  turns  is  what 
the  Rich  and  the  Poor  will  not  fubmit  to,  on  account  of 
their  hatred  to  each  other.  It  is  moreover  allowed,  that 
an  Arbitrator  is  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  both  parties 
to  truft  to ;  now  this  Arbitrator  is  the  Middle  Rank. 

Thofe  who   would   eftablifh  Ariftocratical   Govern- 
ments are  miftaken  not  only  in  giving  too  much  power 

to 
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to  the  Rich,  but  alfo  in  deceiving  the  common  people  ; 
for  at  laft,  inftead1  of  an  imaginary  good,  they  muft  feel 
a  real  evil,  for  the  encroachments  of  the  Rich  are  more 
deftrudive  to  the  State  than  thofe  of  the  Poor. 


CHAP.     XIIL 

THERE  are  five  particulars,  in  which,  under  fair 
pretences,  they  craftily  endeavour  to  undermine 
the  Rights  of  the  People,  thefe  are  their  public  aflem- 
blies,  their  offices  of  State,  their  courts  of  juftice,  their 
military  power,  and  their  Gymnaftic  exercifes.  With  re- 
ined to  their  public  arTemblies ;  in  having  them  open  to 
all,  but  in  fining  the  Rich  only,  or  others  very  little,  for 
not  attending  :  with  refpect  to  offices,  in  permitting  the 
Poor  to  fwear  off,  but  not  granting  this  indulgence  to 
thofe  who  are  within  the  Cenfus ;  with  refpect  to  their 
courts  of  juftice,  in  fining  the  Rich  for  non-attendance, 
but  the  Poor  not  at  all,  or  thofe  a  great  deal,  and  thefe 
very  little,  as  was  done  by  the  Laws  of  Charondas.  In 
fome  places  every  Citizen  who  was  inrolled  had  a  right 
to  attend  the  public  affemblies,  and  to  try  caufes ;  which 
if  they  did  not  do,  a  very  heavy  fine  was  laid  upon  them ; 
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that  through  fear  of  the  fine,  they  might  avoid  being 
inrolled,  as  they  were  then  obliged  to  do  neither  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  fame  fpirit  of  Legiflation  pre- 
vailed with  refpect  to  their  bearing  arms  and  their  Gym- 
naftic  exercifes ;  for  the  Poor  are  excufed,  if  they 
have  no  arms,  but  the  Rich  are  fined ;  the  fame  me- 
thod takes  place  if  they  do  not  attend  their  Gymnaftic 
exercifes,  there  is  no  penalty  on  one,  but  there  is  on 
the  other  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  fear  of 
this  penalty  induces  the  Rich  to  keep  the  one,  and  attend 
the  other,  while  the  Poor  do  neither.  Thefe  are  the 
deceitful  contrivances  of  Oligarchical  Legiflators.  The 
contrary  prevails  in  a  Democracy ;  for  there  they  make 
the  Poor  a  proper  allowance  for  attending  the  aflemblies 
and  the  courts,  but  give  the  Rich  nothing  for  doing  it:. 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  any  one  would  properly 
blend  thefe  Cuftoms  together,  they  muft  extend  both 
the  pay,  and  the  fine,  to  every  member  of  the  Community, 
and  then  every  one  would  ftiare  in  it,  whereas  part  only 
now  do.  The  Citizens  of  a  Free  State  ought  to  confift 
of  thofe  only  who  bear  arms :  with  refpect  to  their  Cen- 
fus  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  the  rule  that  fhould  direct  upon  this  fubjed:  fhould 
be,  to  make  it  as  extenfive  as  poffible,  fo  that  thofe  who 
are  inrolled  in  it  make  up  a  greater  part  of  the  people 

than 
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than  thofe  who  are  not ;  for  thofe  who  are  poor,  although 
they  partake  not  of  the  offices  of  the  State,  are  willing 
to  live  quiet,  provided  that  no  one  difturbs  them  in  their 
property:  but  this  is  not  an  eafy  matter;  for  it  may 
not  always  happen,  that  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs  are  of  a  humane  behaviour.  In  time  of  war 
the  Poor  are  accuftomed  to  fhew  no  alacrity  without  they 
have  provisions  found  them  ;  when  they  have,  then  in- 
deed they  are  willing  to  fight.  In  fome  Governments 
the  power  is  vefted  not  only  in  thofe  who  bear  arms, 
but  alfo  in  thofe  who  have  borne  them.  Among  the 
Malienfes,  the  State  was  compofed  of  thefe  latter  only, 
for  all  the  officers  were  foldiers  who  had  ferved  their 
time.  And  the  firft  States  in  Greece  which  fucceeded 
thofe,  where  Kingly  power  was  eftablifhed,  were  go- 
verned by  the  Military.  Firft  of  all  the  horfe,  for  at  that 
time  the  ftrength,  and  excellence  of  the  army  depended 
on  the  horfe,  for  as  to  the  heavy-armed  foot  they 
were  ufelefs  without  proper  difcipline;  but  the  art  of 
Tallies  was  not  known  to  the  Antients,  for  which 
reafon  their  ftrength  lay  in  their  horfe :  but  when  Cities 
grew  larger,  and  they  depended  more  on  their  foot, 
greater  numbers  partook  of  the  freedom  of  the  City ;  for 
which  reafon  what  we  call  Republics  were  formerly 
called  Democracies.  The  Antient  Governments  were 
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properly  Oligarchies  or  Kingdoms;  for  on  account  of 
the  few  perfons  in  each  State,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poflible  to  have  found  a  fufficient  number  of  the  Middle 
Rank ;  fo  thefe  being  but  few,  and  thofe  ufed  to  fubor- 
dination,  they  more  eafily  fubmitted  to  be  governed.  We 
have  now  fhewn  why  there  are  many  forts  of  Govern- 
ments, and  others  different  from  thofe  we  have  treated 
of:  for  there  are  more  fpecies  of  Democracies  than  one, 
and  the  like  is  true  of  other  forms,  and  what  are  their 
differences,  and  whence  they  arife  ;  and  alfo  of  all 
others  which  is  the  beft,  at  leaft  in  general ;  and  which 
is  beft  fuited  for  particular  people. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

WE  will  now  proceed  to  make  fome  general  re- 
flections upon  all  Governments,  and  alfo  to  con- 
iider  each  of  them  in  particular,  in  the  order  which  fol- 
lows; beginning  with  thofe  principles  which  appertain 
to  each :  now  there  are  three  things  in  all  States  which 
a  careful  Legiflator  ought  well  to  confider,  which  are 
of  great  confequence  to  all,  and  which  properly  attended 
to  the  State  muft  neceflarily  be  happy ;  and  according 
to  the  variation  of  which  the  one  will  differ  from  the 
other.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  public  afTembly ;  the  fecond 
the  officers  of  the  State,  that  is,  who  they  ought  to  be,, 
and  with  what  power  they  fhould  be  intrufted,  and  in 
what  manner  they  fhould  be  appointed  ;  the  third,  the 
judicial  department.  Now  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of 
the  public  aflembly  to  determine  concerning  war  and 
peace,  making  or  breaking  off  alliances,  to  enact  laws,- 
to  fentence  to  death,  banifhment,  or  confiscation  of 
goods,  and  to  call  the  Magistrates  to  account  for  their 
behaviour  when  in  office.  Now  thefe  powers  muft  ne- 
eeffarily  be  intrufted  to  the  Citizens  in  general,  or  all  of 
them  to  fome ;  either  to  one  Magiftrate  or  more ;  or  fome 
to  one,  and  feme  to  another,  or  fome  to  all,  but  others  to 
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ibme  :  to  intruft  all  to  all  is  in  the  fpirit  of  a  Demo- 
cracy, for  the  People  aim  at  Equality.  There  are 
many  methods  of  delegating  thefe  powers  to  the  Citizens 
at  large,  one  of  which  is,  to  let  them  execute  them  by 
turn,  and  not  altogether,  as  was  done  by  Tellecles,  the 
Milefian,  in  his  State.  In  others  the  fupreme  council 
is  compofed  of  the  different  Magiftrates,  and  they  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  offices  of  the  Community  by  proper  divifions 
of  tribes,  wards,  and  other  very  fmall  proportions,  till 
every  one  in  his  turn  goes  through  them  :  nor  does  the 
whole  Community  ever  meet  together,  without  it  is  when 
new  Laws  are  enacted,  or  fo  menational  affair  is  debated, 
or  to  hear  what  the  Magiftrates  have  to  propofe  to  them. 
Another  method  is,  for  the  People  to  meet  in  a  collective 
body,  but  only  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  the  Comitia, 
making  Laws,  determining  concerning  war  or  peace, 
and  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  their  Magiftrates, 
while  the  remaining  part  of  the  public  bufinefs  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Magiftrates,  who  have  their  feparate  de- 
partments, and  are  chofen  out  of  the  whole  Community 
either  by  vote,  cr  ballot.  Another  method  is,  for  the 
People  in  general  to  meet  for  the  choice  of  the  Magif- 
trates, and  to  examine  into  their  conduct ;  and  alfo  to 
deliberate  concerning  war  and  alliances,  and  to  leave 
other  things  to  the  Magiftrates,  whoever  happen  to  be 
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chofen,  whofe  particular  employments  are  fuch,  as  ne- 
ceflarily  require  perfons  well  (killed  therein.  A  fourth 
method  is,  for  every  perfon  to  deliberate  upon  every 
fubjecl  in  public  affembly,  where  the  Magiftrates 
can  determine  nothing  of  themfelves,  and  have  only  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  opinions  firft ;  and  this  is  the 
method  of  the  mofl  pure  Democracy,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  proceedings  in  a  Dynaftic  Oligarchy,  and  a 
Tyrannic  Monarchy.  Thefe  then  are  the  methods  in 
which  public  bufinefs  is  conducted  in  a  Democracy. 
When  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity only,  it  is  an  Oligarchy,  and  this  alfo  admits  of 
different  cuftoms ;  for  whenever  the  officers  of  the  State, 
are  chofen  out  of  thofe  who  have  a  moderate  fortune, 
and  thefe  from  that  circumftance  are  many,  and  when 
they  depart  not  from  that  line  which  the  Law  has  laid 
down,  but  carefully  follow  it,  and  when  all  within  the 
Cenfus  are  eligible,  certainly  it  is  then  an  Oligarchy, 
but  founded  on  true  principles  of  Government  from  its 
moderation.  When  the  People  in  general  do  not  par- 
take of  the  deliberative  power,  but  certain  perfons  chofe 
for  that  purpofe,  who  govern  according  to  Law  ;  this 
alfo,  like  the  firft,  is  an  Oligarchy.  When  thofe  who 
have  the  deliberative  power  elecl  each  other,  and  the  fon 
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Laws,  fuch  a  Government  is  of  neceffity  a  drift  Oli- 
garchy. When  fome  perfons  determine  on  one  thing, 
and  others  on  another,  as  war  and  peace,  and  when  all 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  Magiftrat.es,  and  other 
things  are  left  to  different  officers,  elected  either  by  vote 
or  lot,  then  the  Government  is  an  Ariftocracy  or  a  Free 
State.  When  fome  are  chofen  by  vote  and  others  by  lot, 
and  thefe  either  from  the  People  in  general,  or  from  a 
certain  number  elected  for  that  purpofe,  or  if  both  the 
votes  and  the  lots  are  open  to  all,  fuch  a  State  is 
partly  an  Aridocracy,  partly  a  free  Government  itfelf. 
Thefe  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the  delibera- 
tive power  is  vefted  in  different  States,  all  of  whom 
follow  fome  regulation  here  laid  down. 

It  is  advantageous  to  a  Democracy,  in  the  prefent 
fenfe  of  the  word,  by  which  I  mean  a  State  wherein  the 
People  at  large  have  a  fupreme  power,  even  over  the 
Laws,  to  hold  frequent  public  affemblies;  and  it  will 
be  bed  in  this  particular  to  imitate  the  example  of  Oli- 
garchies in  their  courts  of  judice ;  for  they  fine  thofe 
who  are  appointed  to  try  caufes,  if  they  do  not  attend, 
fo  iliould  they  reward  the  Poor,  for  coming  to  the 
public  affemblies :  and  their  Counfels  will  be  bed  when 
all  advife  with  each  other,  the  Citizens  with  the  Nobles, 
the  Nobles  with  the  Citizens.  It  is  alfo  advifeable  when 
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the  Council  is  to  be  compofed  of  part  of  the  Citizens,  to 
elect,  either  by  vote  or  lot,  an  equal  number  of  both 
ranks.  It  is  alfo  proper,  if  the  Common  People  in  the 
State  are  very  numerous,  either  not  to  pay  every  one  for 
his  attendance,  but  fuch  a  number  only,  as  will  make 
them  equal  to  the  Nobles,  or  to  rejed-  many  of  them  by 
lot.  In  an  Oligarchy  they  fhould  either  call  up  fome  of 
the  Common  People  to  the  Council,  or  elfe  eftablifh  a 
court,  as  is  done  in  fome  other  States,  whom  they  call 
Preadvifers  or  Guardians  of  the  Laws,  whofe  bufinefs 
fhould  be,  to  propofe  firft  what  they  fhould  afterwards 
enact.  By  this  means  the  People  would  have  a  place  in 
the  Administration  of  public  affairs,  without  having  it 
in  their  power  to  occalion  any  diforder  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  People  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a  vote  in  whatever  bill  is  propofed,  but  may  not  them- 
felves  propofe  any  thing  contrary  thereto;  or  they  may 
give  their  advice,  while  the  power  of  determining  may  be 
with  the  Magiftrates  only.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  follow 
a  contrary  practice  to  what  is  eftablifhed  in  Democracies, 
for  the  People  fhould  be  allowed  the  power  of  pardoning, 
but  not  of  condemning,  for  the  caufe  mould  be  referred 
back  ao-ain  to  the  Magiftrates  :  whereas  the  contrary 
takes  place  in  Republics ;  for  the  power  of  pardoning  is 
with  the  Few,  but  not  of  condemning,  which  is  always 
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referred  to  the  People  at  large.  And  thus  we  determine 
concerning  the  deliberative  power  in  any  State,  and  in 
whofe  hands  it  fhall  be. 


CHAP.     XV. 

WE  now  proceed  to  confider  the  Choice  of  Magi- 
ftrates;  for  this  branch  of  public  bufmefs  con- 
tains many  different  parts,  as  how  many  there  fhall  be, 
what  fhall  be  their  particular  office,  and  with  refpecl:  to 
time  how  long  each  of  them  fhall  continue  in  place ; 
for  fome  make  it  fix  months,  others  fhorter,  others  for  a 
year,  others  for  a  much  longer  time ;  or  whether  they 
fhould  be  perpetual,  or  for  a  long  time,  or  neither  ;  for 
the  fame  perfon  may  fill  the  fame  office  feveral  times,  or 
he  may  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  even  twice,  but  only 
once  :  and  alfo  with  refpect  to  the  appointment  of  Ma- 
giftrates,  who  are  to  be  eligible,  who  is  to  chufe  them, 
and  in  what  manner;  for  in  all  thefe  particulars  we 
ought  properly  to  diftinguifh  the  different  ways  which 
may  be  followed ;  and  then  to  fhow,  which  of  thefe  is 
beft  fuited  to  fuch  and  fuch  Governments.  Now  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  to  whom  we  ought  properly  to 
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give  the  name  of  Magiftrate,  for  a  Government  requires 
many  perfonsin  office;  but  everyone  of  thofe  who  is  either 
chofen  by  vote  or  lot  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  Magiftrate. 
The  priefts,  for  inftance,  in  the  firft  place ;  for  thefe  are 
to  be  considered  as  very  different  from  Civil  Magiftrates : 
to  thefe  we  may  add  the  Choregi,  and  Heralds;  nay, 
even  EmbafTadors  are  elected  :  there  are  fome  civil 
employments  which  belong  to  the  Citizens ;  and  thefe 
are  either,  when  they  are  all  engaged  in  one  thing,  as 
when  as  foldiers  they  obey  their  general,  or  when  part 
©f  them  only  are,  as  in  governing  the  women  or  educa- 
ting the  youth ;  and  alfo  fome  (economic,  for  they  often 
elect  corn-meters:  others  are  fervile,  and  in  which,  if 
they  are  rich,  they  employ  Slaves.  But  indeed  they  are 
moft  properly  called  Magiftrates,  who  are  members  of 
the  deliberative  council,  or  decide  caufes,  or  are  in  fome 
command,  the  laft  more  efpecially,  for  to  command  is 
peculiar  to  Magiftrates.  But,  to  fpeak  truth,  this  quef- 
tion  is  of  no  great  confequence,  nor  is  it  the  province  of 
the  judges,  to  decide  between  thofe  who  difpute  about 
words;  it  may  indeed  be  an  object  of  fpeculative  inquiry; 
but  to  inquire  what  officers  are  neceflary  in  a  State,  and 
how  many,  and  what,  tho'  not  moft  neceflary,  may  yet 
be  advantageous  in  a  well-eftablifhed  Government,  is  a 
much  more  ufeful  employment,  and  this  with  refpect  to  all 
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States  in  general,    as  well  as  to  fmall  Cities.      In  ex- 
tenfive  Governments  it  is  proper  to   allot  one  employ- 
ment to  one  perion,  as  there  are  many  to  ferve  the  pub- 
lic in  fo  numerous  a  fociety,  where  fome  may  be  paffed 
over  for  a  long  time,  and  others  never  be  in  office  but 
once;    and  indeed  every  thing  is  better  done  which  has 
the  whole  attention  of  one  perfon,   than  when  that  at- 
tlon  is  divided  amongft  many ;    but  in  fmall  States  it  is 
neceiTary  that    a   few   of   the   Citizens   fhould    execute 
many  employments ;   for  their  numbers  are  fo  fmall  it 
will  not  be  convenient  to  have  many  of  them  in  office 
at  the  fame  time  ;   for  where  fliall  we  find 'others  to  fuc- 
ceed  them  in  turn  ?     Small  States  will  fometimes  want 
the  fame  Magiftrates  and  the  fame  Laws  as  large  ones; 
but  the  one  will  not  want  to  employ  them  fo  often  as  the 
other ;   fo  that  different  charges  may  be  intrufted  to  the 
fame  perfon  without  any  inconvenience,  for  they  will  not 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  for  want  of  fufficient  mem- 
bers in  the  Community  it  will  be  neceiTary.      If  we  could 
tell  how  many  Magiftrates  are  neceiTary  in  every  City,  and 
how  many,  though  not  neceffary,  it  is  yet  proper  to  have, 
we  could  then  the  better  know  how  many  different  offices 
one  might  affign  to  one  Magiftrate.     It  is  alfo  neceffary  to 
know,    what  tribunals  in  different  places  (hould  have 
different  things  under  their  jurifdiclion,  and  alfo  what 
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tilings  fhould  always  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
fame  Magift  rate;  as  for  inftance,  decency  of  manners,  fhall 
theclerk  of  the  market  take  cognizance  of  that,  if  the  caufe 
arifes  in  the  market,  and  another  Magistrate  in  another 
place,  or  the  fame  Magiftrate  every-where :  or  fhall  there 
be  a  diftinction  made  of  the  fact,  or  the  parties  ?  as  for 
inftance,  in  decency  of  manners,  fhall  it  be  one  caufe 
when  it  relates  to  a  man,  another  when  it  relates  to  a 
woman  ? 

In  different  States,  fhall  the  Magiftrates  be  different  or 
the  fame?  I  mean,  whether  in  a  Democracy,  an  Oligar- 
chy, an  Ariftocracy,  and  a  Monarchy,  the  fame  perfons 
{hall  have  the  fame  power  ?  or  (hall  it  vary  according  to 
the  different  formation  of  the  Government  ?  as  in  an  Arif- 
tocracy the  offices  of  the  State  are  allotted  to  thofe  who  are 
well  educated ;  in  an  Oligarchy  to  thofe  who  are  rich;  irm 
Democracy  to  the  freemen  ?  Or  fhall  the  Magiftrates  dif- 
fer, as  the  Communities  differ?  For  it  may  happen  that 
the  very  fame  may  be  fometimes  proper,  fometimes  other- 
wife  :  in  this  State  it  may  be  neceffary  that  the  Magistrate 
have  great  powers,  in  that  but  fmall.  There  are  alfo 
certain  Magiftrates  peculiar  to  certain  States ;  as  the  Pre- 
advifers  are  not  proper  in  a  Democracy,  but  a  Senate  is ; 
for  one  fuch  order  is  neceflary,  whofe  bufmefs  fhall  be  to 
confider  before-hand  and  prepare  thofe  bills  which  fhall 
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be  brought  before  the  People,  that  they  may  have  leifure 
to  attend  to  their  own  affairs ;   and  when  thefe  are  few  in 
number,  theState  inclines  to  an  Oligarchy.  ThePreadvifers 
indeed  muft  always  be  few;   for  they  are  peculiar  to  an 
Oligarchy :    arid  where  there  are  both  thefe  offices  in  the 
fame  State,  the  Preadvifer's  is  fuperior  to  the  Senator's,  the 
one  having  only  a  Democratical  power,  the  other  an  Oli- 
garchical :   and  indeed  the  power  of  the  Senate  is  loft  in, 
thofe  Democracies,   in  which  the  People,  meeting  in  one 
public  affembly,  take  all  the  bufinefs  into  their  own 
hands;    and  this  is  likely  to  happen  either  when  the 
Community  in  general  are  in  eafy  circumflances,  or  when 
they  are  paid  for  their  attendance ;   for  they  are  then  at 
leifure    often    to   meet  together,    and  determine  every 
thing  for  themfelves.      A  Magiftrate  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
controul  the  manners  of  the  boys,  or  women,  or  who 
takes  any  department  fimilar  to  this,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Ariftocracy,   not  in  a  Democracy ;    for  who  can  forbid 
the  wives  of  the  Poor  from  appearing  in  public  ?  neither 
is  fuch  a  one  to  be  met  with  in  an  Oligarchy ;  for  the  women 
there  are  too  delicate  to  bear  controul.      And  thus  much 
for  this  fubjecl.     Let  us  endeavour  to  treat  at  large  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  Magiftrates,   beginning  from  firft  prin- 
ciples.    Now,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  three  ways, 
from  which,   blended  together,  all  the  varieties  which 
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can  be  imagined  arifc.  The  firft  of  thefe  differences  is  in 
thofe  who  appoint  the  Magiftrates,  the  fecond  confifts  in 
thofe  who  are  appointed,  the  third  in  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment; and  each  of  thefe  three  differ  in  three  manners ; 
for  either  all  the  Citizens  may  appoint  collectively,  or 
fome  out  of  their  whole  body,  or  fome  out  of  a  particu- 
lar order  in  it,  according  to  fortune,  family,  or  virtue, 
or  fome  other  rule  (as  at  Megara,  where  the  right  of 
£ leclion  was  amongft  thofe  who  had  returned  together 
to  their  country,  and  had  reinftated  themfelves  by  force 
of  arms)  and  this  either  by  vote  or  lot.  Again,  thefe 
feveral  modes  may  be  differently  formed  together,  as 
fome  Magistrates  may  be  chofe  by  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity, others  by  the  whole ;  fome  out  of  part,  others  out 
of  the  whole ;  fome  by  vote,  others  by  lot  :  and  each 
of  thefe  different  modes  admit  of  a  four-fold  fubdivifion; 
for  either  all  may  ele&  all  by  vote,  or  by  lot ;  and  when 
all  eleft,  they  may  either  proceed  without  any  diftindiion, 
or  they  may  eledr.  by  a  certain  divifion  of  tribes,  wards, 
or  companies,  till  they  have  gone  through  the  whole 
Community  :  and  fome  Magiftrates  may  be  eledled  one 
way,  and  others  another.  Again,  if  fome  Magiftrates  are 
eleded  either  by  vote  or  lot  of  all  the  Citizens,  or  by 
the  vote  of  fome  and  the  lot  of  fome,  or  fome  one  way 
and  fome  another ;  that  is  to  fay,  fome  by  the  vote  of 
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all,  others  by  the  lot  of  all,  there  will  then  be  twelve 
different  methods  of  electing  the  Magiftrates,  without 
blending  the  two  together.  Of  thefe  there  are  two 
adapted  to  a  Democracy ;  namely,  to  have  all  the  Ma- 
giftrates chofen  out  of  all  the  People,  either  by  vote  or 
lot,  or  bcth  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fome  of  them  by  lot,  forne 
by  vote.  In  a  Free  State  the  whole  Community  fhould 
not  elect  at  the  fame  time,  but  fome  out  of  the  whole, 
or  out  of  fome  particular  rank ;  and  this  either  by  lot, 
or  vote,  or  both :  and  they  fhould  elect  either  out  of  the 
whole  Community,  or  out  of  fome  particular  perfons  in 
it,  and  this  both  by  lot  and  vote.  In  an  Oligarchy  it 
is  proper  to  chufe  fome  Magiftrates  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Citizens,  fome  by  vote,  fome  by  lot,  others 
by  both :  by  lot  is  moft  correfpondent  to  that  form  of 
Government.  In  a  Free  Ariftocracy,  fome  Magiftrates 
fhould  be  chofe  out  of  the  Community  in  general,  others 
out  of  a  particular  rank,  or  thefe  by  choice,  thofe  by 
lot.  In  a  pure  Oligarchy,  the  Magiftrates  fhould  be 
chofe  out  of  certain  ranks,  and  by  certain  perfons,  and 
fome  of  thofe  by  lot,  others  by  both  methods ;  but  to 
chufe  them  out  of  the  whole  Community  is  not  corre- 
fpondent to  the  nature  of  this  Government.  It  is  proper 
in  an  Ariftocracy  for  the  whole  Community  to  elect 
their  Magiftrates  out  of  particular  perfons,  and  this  by 

vote. 
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vote.  Thefe  then  are  all  the  different  ways  of  electing 
of  Magiftrates ;  and  they  have  been  allotted  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  Communities ;  but  what 
mode  of  proceeding  is  proper  for  different  Communities, 
or  how  the  offices  ought  to  be  eftablifhed,  or  with  what 
powers,  fliall  be  particularly  explained.  I  mean  by  the 
powers  of  a  Magiftrate,  what  fhould  be  his  particular 
province,  as  the  management  of  the  Finances  or  the 
Laws  of  the  State ;  for  different  Magiftrates  have  dif- 
ferent powers,  as  that  of  the  General  of  the  army  differs 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  market. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

OF  the  three  parts  of  which  a  Government  is  formed, 
we  now  come  to  confider  the  Judicial ;  and  this 
alfo  we  fhall  divide  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  did  the 
Magifterial,  into  three  parts.  Of  whom  the  Judges  fhall 
confift,  and  for  what  Caufes,  and  how.  When  I  fay, 
of  whom,  I  mean,  whether  they  fhall  be  the  whole  Peo- 
ple, or  fome  particulars ;  by,  for  what  Caufes,  I  mean, 
how  many  different  courts  fhall  be  appointed  ;  by,  how, 
whether  they  fhall  be  elected  by  vote  or  lot.  Let  us 
firft  determine,  how  many  different  courts  there  ought 
tot  be.  Now  thefe  are  eight.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the 
Court  of  Infpection,  over  the  behaviour  of  the  Magif- 
trates,  when  they  have  quitted  their  office  ;  the  fecond 
is,  to  punifri  thofe  who  have  injured  the  Public  ;  the 
third /is,  to  take  cognizance  of  thofe  caufes  in  which  the 
State  is  a  party  ;  the  fourth  is,  to  decide  between  Ma- 
giftrates  and  private  perfons,  who  appeal  from  a  fine  laid 
upon  them ;  the  fifth  is,  to  determine  difputes  which  may 
arife  concerning  contracts  of  great  value;  the  fixth  is,  to 
judge  between  Foreigners,  and  of  murders,  of  which  there 
are  different  fpecies;  and  thefe  may  all  be  tried  by  the  fame 
judges,  or  by  different  ones  j  for  there  are  murders  of  ma- 
lice 
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Jice  prepenfe,  and  of  chance-medley ;  there  is  alfo  juftifi- 
able  homicide,  where  the  fact  is  admitted,  and  the  legality 
of  it  difputed.  There  is  alfo  another  court,  called  at  Athens 
the  Court  of  Phreattee,  which  determines  points  relating 
to  a  murder  committed  by  one  who  has  run  away,  to  de- 
cide whether  he  fhall  return ;  tho'  fuch  an  affair  happens 
but  feldom,  and  in  very  large  Cities;  the  feventh,  to  de- 
termine caufes  wherein  Strangers  are  concerned,  and  this, 
whether  they  are  between  Stranger  and  Stranger,  or  be- 
tween a  Stranger  and  a  Citizen.  The  eighth  and  lad  is,  for 
fmall  actions,  from  one  to  five  drachma's,  or  a  little  more; 
for  thefe  ought  alfo  to  be  legally  determined,  but  not  to  be 
brought  before  the  whole  body  of  the  judges.  But  with- 
out entering  into  any  particulars  concerning  actions  for 
murder,  and  thofe  wherein  Strangers  are  the  parties,  let  us 
particularly  treat  of  thofe  courts  which  have  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  thofe  matters  which  more  particularly  relate  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Community,  and  which,  if  not  well 
conducted,  occafion  feditions  and  commotions  in  the 
State.  Now,  of  necefiity,  either  all  perfons  muft  have 
a  right  to  judge  of  all  thefe  different  caufes,  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  either  by  vote  or  lot,  or  all  of  all, 
fome  of  them  by  vote,  and  others  by  lot,  or  in  fome 
caufes  by  vote,  in  others  by  lot.  Thus  there  will  be 
four  forts  of  judges.  There  will  be  juft  the  fame 

2  num- 
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number  alfo  if  they  are  chofen  out  of  part  of  the 
People  only ;  for  either  all  the  judges  muft  be  chofen 
out  of  that  part  either  by  vote  or  lot,  or  fome  by  lot 
and  fome  by  vote,  or  the  judges  in  particular  caufes 
muft  be  chofen  fome  by  vote,  others  by  lot ;  by  which 
means  there  will  be  the  fame  number  of  them  alfo  as 
was  mentioned.  Befldes,  different  judges  may  be  join- 
ed together :  I  mean,  thofe  who  are  chofen  out  of  the 
whole  People,  or  part  of  them,  or  both  ;  fo  that-  all 
three  may  fit  together  in  the  fame  court,  and  this 
either  by  vote,  lot,  or  both.  And  thus  much  for  the 
different  forts  of  judges.  Of  thefe  appointments  that 
which  admits  all  the  Community  to  be  judges  in  all 
caufes,  is  moft  fuitable  to  a  Democracy;  the  fecond, 
which  appoints  that  certain  perfons  fLall  judge  all  caufes, 
to  an  Oligarchy  ;  the  third,  which  appoints  the  whole 
Community  to  be  judges  in  fome  caufee,  but  particular 
perfons  in  others,  to  an  Ariftocracy  or  Free  State. 


A    TREA- 
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C    H    A    P.     I. 

WE  have  now  gone  through  thofe  particulars  we 
propofed  to  fpeak  of;    it  remains  that  we  next 
consider  from  what  caufes,  and  how  alterations  in  Govern- 
ment arife,  and  of  what  nature  they  are,  and  to  what  the 
destruction  of  each  State  is  owing;    and  alfo  to  what 
form,   any  form  of  Polity  is  moft  likely  to  fhift  into, 
and  what  are  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  general  pre- 
fervation  of  Governments,  as  well  as  what  are  appli- 
cable to  any  particular  State ;   and  alfo  of  the  remedies 

which 
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which  are  to  be  applied  either  to  all  in  general,  or  to  any 
one  confidered  feparately,  when  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  cor- 
ruption :  and  here  we  ought  firft  to  lay  down  this  princi- 
ple, That  there  are  many  Governments,  all  of  which  ap- 
prove of  what  is  juft  and  what  is  analogically  equal;  and 
yet  have  failed  from  attaining  thereunto,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned;  thus  Democracies  have  arofe  from  fup- 
pofing,  that  thofe  who  are  equal  in  one  thing,  are  fo  in 
every  other  circumftance ;  as,  becaufe  they  are  equal  in  li- 
berty, they  are  equal  in  every  thing  elfe;  and  Oligarchies, 
from  fuppofing,  that  thofe  who  are  unequal  in  one 
thing,  are  unequal  in  all ;  that  when  men  are  fo  in 
point  of  fortune,  that  inequality  extends  to  every  thing 
elfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that  thofe  who  in  fome  refpedls 
are  equal  with  others,  think  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
partake  of  an  equality  with  them  in  every  thing ;  and 
thofe  who  are  fuperior  to  others,  endeavour  to  get  ftill 
more ;  and  it  is  this  more  which  is  the  inequality  :  thus 
moft  States,  tho'  they  have  fome  notion  of  what  is  juft, 
yet  are  almoft  totally  wrong;  and,  upon  this  account, 
when  either  party  has  not  that  fhare  in  the  Adminiftration 
which  anfwers  to  his  expectations,  he  becomes  feditious:  but 
thofe  who  of  all  others  have  the  greateft  right  to  be  fo, 
are  the  laft  that  are  ;  namely,  thofe  who  excel  in  Vir- 
tue ;  for  it  is  mofl  reafonable  that  their  fuperiority  alone 

mould 
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ihould  be  general.  There  are  too  fome  perfons  of  dif- 
tinguimed  Families,  who,  becaufe  they  are  fo,  difdain 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  others,  for  thole  efteem  them- 
felves  noble  who  boaft  of  their  ancestors  merit  and  for- 
tune :  thefe,  to  fpeak  truth,  are  the  origin  and  fountain 
from  whence  feditions  arife.  The  alterations  which  men 
may  propofe  to  make  in  Governments  are  two;  for 
either  they  may  change  the  ftate  already  eftabliilied  into 
fome  other,  as  when  they  propofe  to  erecl:  an  Oli- 
garchy, where  there  is  a  Democracy  ;  or  a  Democracy, 
or  Free  State,  where  there  is  an  Oligarchy,  or  an  Arifto- 
cracy  from  thefe,  or  thofe  from  that ;  or  elfe,  when 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  eftablimed  Government, 
which  they  like  very  well,  but  chufe  to  have  the  fole 
management  in  it  themfelves ;  either  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  or  one  only.  They  will  alfo  raife  commotions  con- 
cerning the  degree,  in  which  they  would  have  the  eftab- 
limed  power;  as  if,  for  inftance,  the  Government  is  an 
Oligarchy,  to  have  it  more  purely  fo,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  if  it  is  a  Democracy,  or  elfe  to  have  it  lefs  fo ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
Government,  either  to  extend,  or  contrad  its  powers ; 
or  elfe  to  make  fome  alterations  in  fome  parts  of  it;  as 
to  eftablifh,  or  abolifh  a  particular  Magistracy,  as  ibme 
perfons  fay  Lyfander  endeavoured  to  abolifh  the  Kingly 

H  h  power 
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power  in  Sparta;  and  Paufanias,  that  of  the  Ephori. 
Thus  in  Epidamnus  there  was  an  alteration  in  one  part 
of  the  Conftitution,  for  inftead  of  the  Philarchi  they 
eflabiifhed  a  Senate.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  for  all  the  Ma- 
giftrates  at  Athens  to  attend  in  the  court  of  Elasa  when 
any  new  Magiftrate  is  created  :  the  power  of  the  Archon 
alfo  in  that  State  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  Oligarchy: 
Inequality  is  always  the  occafion  of  fedition,  but  not 
when  thofe  who  are  unequal,  are  treated  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner  correfpondent  to  that  inequality.  Thus 
Kingly  power  is  unequal,  when  exercifed  over  equals. 
Upon  the  whole,  thofe  who  aim  after  an  equality  are 
the  caufe  of  feditions.  Equality  is  twofold,  either  in. 
number,  or  value.  Equality  in  number  is  when  two 
things  contain  the  fame  parts,  or  the  fame  quantity; 
Equality  in  value  is,  by  proportion,  as  two  exceeds  one, 
and  three  two  by  the  fame  number  ;  thus  by  proportion 
four  exceeds  two,  and  two  one  in  the  fame  degree,  for 
two  is  the  fame  part  of  four,  that  one  is  of  two ;  that 
is  to  fay,  half.  Now,  all  agree  in  what  is  abfolutely 
and  limply  juft  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  faid,  they 
difpute  concerning  proportionate  value;  for  fome  per- 
fons,  if  they  are  equal  in  one  refpect,  think  themfelves 
equal  in  all ;  others,  if  they  are  fuperior  in  one  thing, 
think  they  may  claim  the  fuperiority  in  all ;  from  whence 

chiefly 
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chiefly  arife  two  forts  of  Governments,    a  Democracy 
and  an  Oligarchy;    for  Nobility  and  Virtue  are  to  be 
found  only  amongft  a  few;    the  contrary,  amongft  the 
many ;  there  being  in  no  place  a  hundred  of  the  firft  to 
be  met  with,   but  enough  of  the  laft,  every  where.     But 
to  eftablifh  a  Government,  intirely  upon  either  of  thele 
equalities,  is  wrong,    and  this  the  example  of  thofe  fo 
eftablifhed  makes  evident,  for  none  of  them  have  been 
ftable  ;   and  for  this  reafon,    that  it  is  impoffible  that 
whatever  is  wrong  at  the  firft,  and  in  its  principles  fhould 
not  at  laft  meet  with  a  bad  end  :    for  which  reafon  in 
fome  things  an  equality  of  Numbers  ought  to  take  place, 
in  others  an  equality  in  Value.     However,  a  Democracy 
is  fafer  and  lefs  liable  to  fedition  than  an  Oligarchy;  for 
in  this  latter  it  may  arife  from  two  caufes,  for  either  the 
few  in  power  may  confpire  again!}  each  other,  or  againft 
the  People  ;    but  in  a  Democracy  only  one ;    namely, 
againft  the  Few  who  aim  at  exclufive  power;   but  there 
is  no  inftance  worth  fpeaking  of,   of  a  fedition  of  the 
People  againfl:  themfelves.      Moreover,   a  Government 
compofed  of  men  of  moderate   fortunes  comes  much 
nearer  to  a  Democracy  than  an  Oligarchy,   and  is  the 
fafeft  of  all  fuch  States. 

H  h  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

INCH  we  are  inquiring  into  the  caufes  of  feditions 
and  revolutions  in  Governments,  we  muft  begin 
intirely  with  the  firft  principles  from  whence  they  arife. 
Now  thefe,  fo  to  fpeak,  are  nearly  three  in  number; 
which  we  muft  fir  ft  diftinguifh  in  general  from  each 
other,  and  endeavour  to  fhew,  in  what  fituation  people  are 
who  begin  a  Sedition;  and  for  what  caufes;  and,  thirdly, 
what  are  the  beginnings  of  political  troubles  and  mutual 
quarrels  with  each  other.  Now,  that  caufe  which  of  all 
others  moft  univerfally  inclines  men  to  defire  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  Government,  is  that  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  for  thofe  who  aim  at  equality  will  be 
every  ready  for  Sedition,  if  they  fee  thofe  whom  they  efteem 
their  equals  poflefs  more  than  they  do,  as  well  as  thofe 
alfo  who  are  not  content  with  equality  but  aim  at  fupe- 
riority,  if  they  think,  that  while  they  deferve  more  than, 
they  have  only  equal  with,  or  lefs  than,  their  inferiors. 
Now,  what  they  aim  at  may  be  either  juft  or  unjuft ;  juft,. 
when  thofe  who  are  inferior  are  feditious,  that  they  may  be 
equal ;  unjuft,  when  thofe  who  are  equal,  are  fo,  that  they 
may  be  fuperior.  Thefe  then,  are  the  fituations  in  which 
men  will  be  feditious :  the  caufes  for  which  they  will  be 

fo 
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fo  are  profit  and  honour ;  and  their  contrary :  for,  to 
avoid  difhonour  or  lofs  of  fortune  by  mulcts,  either  on 
their  own  account  or  their  friends,  they  will  raife  a 
commotion  in  the  State.  The  original  caufes  which 
difpofe  men  to  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned, 
are,  taken  in  one  manner,  feven  in  number,  in  another 
they  are  more;  two  of  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  :  but  influencing  in 
a  different  manner ;  for  profit  and  honour  fharpen  men 
againft  each  other;  not  to  get  the  pofleflion  of  them 
for  themfelves  (which  was  what  I  juft  now  fuppofed)  but 
when  they  fee  others,  fome  juftly,  others  unjuftly,  en- 
groffing  them.  The  other  caufes  are,  haughtinefs,  fear, 
eminence,  contempt,  envy  of  one  who  has  a  fortune  be- 
yond his  rank.  There  are  alfo  other  things  which  in  a 
different  manner  will  occafion  Revolutions  in  Govern- 
ments; as  when  very  low  people  combine  together  to 
manage  the  State,  neglect,  want  of  numbers,  a  too-great 
diflimilarity  of  circumftances. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

WHAT  influence  ill-treatment  and  profit  have  for 
this  purpofe,  and  how  they  may  be  the  caufes 
of  Sedition,  is  almoft  felf-evident ;   for  when  the  Magif- 
trates  are  haughty,  and  endeavour  to  make  greater  pro-' 
fits  than  their  office  gives  them,   they  not  only  occafion 
Seditions  amongft  each  other,   but  againft  the  State  alfo 
who  gave  them  their  power ;    and  this  their  avarice  has 
two  objects,   either  private  property,  or  the  property  of 
the  State.     What  influence  Honours  have,  and  how  they 
may  occafion  Sedition,  is  evident  enough;    for  thofe  who 
are  themfelves  unhonoured  while  they  fee  others  honoured, 
will  be  ready  for  any  disturbance :   and  thefe  things  are 
done  unjuftly,   when  any  one  is  either  honoured  or  dif- 
carded  contrary  to  their  deferts,  juftly  when  they  are, 
according  to  them.     Exceflive  honours  are  alfo  a  caufe 
of  Sedition,  when  one  perfon  or  more  are  greater  than 
the  State,  and  the  power  of  the  Government  can  per- 
mit;   for  then  a  Monarchy,   or  a  Dynafty  are  ufually 
eftablifhed  :    on  which  account  the  Oftracifrn  was  intro- 
duced in  fome  places,   as  at  Argos  and  Athens :   though 
it  is  better  to  guard  againft  fuch  exceffes  in  the  founding 
of  a  State,   than  when  they  have  been  permitted  to  take 

place, 
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place,  to  correct  them  afterward.  Thofe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  crimes  will  be  the  caufe  of  Sedition, 
through  fear  of  punifliment;  as  will  thofe  alfo  who 
expect  an  injury,  that  they  may  prevent  it ;  as  was 
the  cafe  at  Rhodes,  when  the  Nobles  confpired  againft 
the  People,  on  account  of  the  decrees  they  expected 
would  pafs  againft  them.  Contempt  alfo  is  a  caufe 
of  Sedition  and  confpiracies ;  as  in  Oligarchies^ 
where  there  are  many  who  have  no  fliare  in  the  Ad- 
miniftration.  The  Rich  alfo  even  in  Democracies, 
defpifing  the  diforder  and  anarchy  which  will  arife, 
hope  to  better  themfelves  by  the  fame  means,  which 
happened  at  Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Oenophitony 
where,  in  confequence  of  bad  adminiftration,  the  De- 
mocracy was  deftroyed;  as  it  was  at  Megara,  where  the 
power  of  the  People  was  loft,  through  anarchy  and  dif- 
order ;  the  fame  thing  happened  at  Syracufe,  before  the 
tyranny  of  Galon  ;  and  at  Rhodes  there  was  the  fame 
Seditions  before  the  Popular  Government  was  over- 
thrown. Revolutions  in  State  will  alfo  arife  from  a  dif- 
proportionate  increafe;  for  as  the  body  coniifts  of  many 
parts,  it  ought  to  increafe  proportionably  to  preferve  its 
fymmetry,  which  would  otherwife  be  deftroyed  ;  as  if 
the  foot  was  to  be  four  cubits  long,  and  the  reft  of  the 
body  but  two  palms;  it  might  otherwife  be  changed 

into 
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into  an  animal  of  a  different  form,  if  it  increafe  beyond 
proportion  not  only  in  quantity,  but  alfo  in  difpofition 
of  parts  ;  fo  alfo  a  City  confifts  of  parts,  fome  of  which 
may  often  increafe  without  notice,  as  the  number  of 
Poor  in  Democracies  and  Free  States.  They  will  alfo 
fometimes  happen  by  accident,  as  at  Tarentum,  a  little 
after  the  Medeian  war,  where  fo  many  of  the  Nobles 
were  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Japigi,  that  from  a  Free 
State,  the  Government  was  turned  into  a  Democracy ; 
and  at  Argos,  where  fo  many  of  the  Citizens  were  killed 
by  Cleomenes  the  Spartan,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
admit  feveral  huibandmen  to  the  Freedom  of  the  State  : 
and  at  Athens,  through  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  war 
by  land,  the  number  of  the  Nobles  were  reduced,  by  their 
being  chofen  into  the  troops  in  the  Lacedaemonian  wars. 
Revolutions  alfo  fometimes  take  place  in  a  Democracy, 
though  ftldomer;  for  where  the  Poor  increafe  fafter 
than  Men  of  Property,  they  become  Oligarchies  or  Dy- 
nafties.  Governments  alfo  fometimes  alter  without  Se- 
ditions, by  a  combination  of  the  meaner  people;  as  at 
Heraea :  for  which  purpofe  they  changed  the  mode  of 
election  from  votes  to  lots,  and  thus  got  themfelves 
chofen:  and  by  negligence,  as  when  the  Citizens  admit 
thofe  who  are  not  friend-s  to  the  Constitution  into  the 
,diief  offices  of  the  State,  which  happened  at  Orus, 

when 
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when  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Archons  was  put  an  end  to  at 
the  election  of  Heracleodorus,  who  changed  that  form  of 
Government  into  a  Democratic  Free  State.  By  little 
and  little,  I  mean  by  this,  that  very  often  great  altera- 
tions filently  take  place  in  the  Form  of  Government, 
from  people's  overlooking  fmall  matters ;  as  at  Ambracia, 
where  the  Cenfus  was  originally  fmall,  but  at  laft  be- 
came nothing  at  all,  as  if  a  little  and  nothing  at  all 
were  nearly  or  entirely  alike.  That  State  alfo  is  liable 
to  Seditions  which  is  compofed  of  different  nations,  till 
their  differences  are  blended  together  and  undiftinguifh- 
able  ;  for  as  a  City  cannot  be  compofed  of  every  multi- 
tude, fo  neither  can  it  in  every  given  time ;  for  which 
reafon  all  thofe  Republics  which  have  hitherto  been  ori- 
ginally compofed  of  different  people,  or  afterwards  ad- 
mitted their  neighbours  to  the  freedom  of  their  City, 
have  been  moft  liable  to  Revolutions ;  as  when  the 
Achseans  joined  with  the  Traezenians  in  founding  Sybaris; 
for  foon  after,  growing  more  powerful  than  the  Traeze- 
nians,  they  expelled  them  from  the  City ;  from  whence 
came  the  proverb  of  Sybarite  wickednefs :  and  again, 
difputes  from  a  like  caufe  happened  at  Thurium,  be- 
tween the  Sybarites  and  thofe  who  had  joined  with  them 
in  building  the  City;  for  they  affuming  upon  thefe,  on 
account  of  the  country  being  their  own,  were  driven 

I  i  out. 
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out.  And  at  Byzantium  the  new  Citizens,  being  de- 
tected in  plots  againfl  the  State,  were  driven  out  of  the 
City  by  force  of  arms.  The  AnthTeans  alfo,  having 
taken  in  thofe  who  were  banifhed  from  Chios,  after- 
wards did  the  fame  thing ;  and  alfo  the  Zancleans, 
after  having  taken  in  the  people  of  Samos.  The  Appol- 
loniats,  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  having  admitted  their  So- 
journers  to  the  Freedom  of  their  City,  were  troubled 
with  Seditions :  and  the  Syracufians,  after  the  expuliion 
of  their  Tyrants,  having  enrolled  Strangers  and  Merce- 
naries amongft  their  Citizens,  quarrelled  with  each 
other  and  came  to  an  open  rupture  :  and  the  people  of 
Amphipolis,  having  taken  in  a  colony  of  Chaluiians, 
were  the  greater  part  of  them  driven  out  of  the  City  by 
them.  Many  perfons  occafion  Seditions  in  Oligarchies, 
becaufe  they  think  themfelves  ill  ufed  in  not  fharing 
the  honours  of  the  State  with  their  equals,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  but  in  Democracies  the  principal 
people  do  the  fame,  becaufe  they  have  not  more  than 
an  equal  fhare  with  others  who  are  not  equal  to  them. 
The  Situation  of  the  place  will  alfo  fometimes  occaiion 
difturbances  in  the  State,  when  the  ground  is  not  well 
adapted  for  one  City;  as  at  Clazomene,  where  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  Chyt- 
rum  quarrelled  with  them  who  lived  in  the  Ifland,  and 

the 
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the  Cholonhonians  with  the  Notians.     At  Athens  too 

I 

the  difpofition  ot  the  Citizens  is  not: the  fame,  for  thofe 
who  live  in  the  Pyrasus  are  more  attached  to  a  popular 
Government,  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  City,  properly 
fo  called  ;  for  as  the  interpofition  of  a  rivuiet,  however 
fmall,  will  occafion  the  line  of  the  phalanx  to  fluctuate, 
fo  any  trifling  difagreement  will  be  the  caufe  of  Sedi- 
tions ;  but  they  will  not  fo  foon  flow  from  any  thing  elfe, 
as  from  the  difagreement  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  and 
next  to  that  between  Poverty  and  Riches,  and  fb  on  in 
order,  one  caufe  having  more  influence  than  another , 
one  of  which  that  I  laft  mentioned. 


I  i  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

BUT  Seditions  in  Government  do  not  arife  for  little 
things,  but  from  them  ;  for  their  immediate  caufe 
is  fbmething  of  moment.  Now,  trifling  quarrels  are 
attended  with  the  greateft  confequences,  when  they  arife 
between  perfons  of  the  firft  diftindlion  in  the  State,  as  was 
the  cafe  with  the  Syracufians  in  a  remote  period  5  for  a 
Revolution  in  the  Government  was  brought  about  by.  a 
quarrel  between  two  young  men  who  were  in  office, 
upon  a  love  affair  j  for  one,  of  them  being  abfent,  the 
other  feduced  his  miftrefs ;  he  in  his  turn,  offended  with 
this,  perfwaded  his  friend's  wife  to  come  and  live  with 
him;  and  upon  this  the  whole  City  took  part  either 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  and  the  Government  was  over- 
turned :  therefore  every  one  at  the  beginning  of  fuch 
difputes  ought  to  take  care  to  avoid  the  confequences  ; 
and  to  fmother  up  all  quarrels  which  may  happen  to 
arife  amongft  thofe  in  power,  for  the  mifchief  lies  in  the 
beginning^  for  the  beginning  is  faid  to  be  half  of  the 
bufinefs,  fo  that  what  was  then  but  a  little  fault,  will  be 
found  afterwards  to  bear  its  full  proportion  to  what  fol- 
lows. Moreover,  difputes  between  men  of  note  involve 
the  whole  City  in  their  confequences ;  as  in  Heftiaea, 

a  after 
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after  the  Median  war :  two  brothers  having  a  difpute 
about  their  paternal  eftate ;  he  who  was  the  poorer,  from 
the  other's  having  concealed  part  of  the  effeds,  and 
fome  money  which  his  father  had  found,  engaged  the 
popular  party  on  his  fide,  while  the  other,  who  was 
rich,  the  men  of  fafhion.  And  at  Delphos,  a  quarrel 
abjut  a  wedding  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  Seditions 
that  afterwards  arofe  amongft  them;  for  the  Bride- 
groom, being  terrified  by  fome  unlucky  omen,  upon,- 
waiting  upon  the  Bride,  went  away  without  marrying 
her ;  which  her  relations  refenting,  contrived  fecretly  to 
convey  fome  facred  money  into  his  pocket  while  he  was 
facrificing,  and  then  killed  him  as  an  impious  perfon. 
At  Mitylene  alfo,  a  difpute,  which  arofe  concerning  a 
Right  of  Heritage,  was  the  beginning  of  great  evils, 
and  a  war  with  the  Athenians,  in  which  Paches  took 
their  City,  for  Tymophanes,  a  man  of  fortune,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Doxander,  who  was  circumvented  in 
procuring  them  in  marriage  for  his  two  fons,  began  a 
Sedition,  and  excited  the  Athenians  to  attack  them,  be- 
ing the  Hoft  of  that  State.  There  was  alfo  a  difpute  at 
Phocea,  concerning  a  right  of  inheritance,  between 
Mnafis,  the  father  of  Mnafis,  and  Euthucrates,  the  fa- 
ther of  Onomarchus,  which  brought  on  the  Phoceans 
the  Sacred  war.  The  Government  too  of  Epidamnus 

was 
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was  changed  from  a  quarrel  that  arofe  from  an  intended 
marriage ;  for  a  certain  man  having  contracted  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  the  father  of  the  young  perfon  to 
whom  fhe  was  contracted,  being  Archon,  punifhes  him, 
upon  which  account  he,  refenting  the  aftront,  afibciated 
himfelf  with  thofe  who  were  excluded  from  any  fhare  in 

the  Government,   and  brought  about  a  Revolution, 

A  Government  may  be  changed  either  into  an  Oligarchy, 
Democracy,  or  a  Free  State;   when  the  Magiftrates,   or 
any  part  of  the  City  acquire  great  credit,  or  are  increafed 
in  power,   as  the  Court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens,   having 
procured  great  credit  during  the  Median  war,  added  firm- 
nefs  to  their  Adminiftration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
maritime  force,   compofed  of  the  Commonalty,    having 
gained  the  victory  at  Salamis,  by  their  power  at  fea,  got 
the  lead  in  the  State,  and  ftrengthened  the  popular  party : 
and  at  Argos,   the  Nobles,  having  gained  great  credit  by 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  endea- 
voured to  diffolve  the  Democracy.     And   at  Syracufe, 
the  victory  in  their  war  with  the  Athenians  being  owing 
to  the  common  people,    they  changed  their  Free  State 
into  a  Democracy  :    and  at  Chalcis,   the  People  having 
taken  off  the  tyrant  Phocis,   together  with  the  Nobles, 
immediately  feized  the  Government :    and  at  Ambracia 

j 

alio,  'die  People,  having  expelled  the  tyrant  Periander, 

with 
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with  his  party,  placed  the  fuprerne  power  in  themfelves. 
And  this  in  general  ought  to  be  known,   that  whofoever 
has  been  the  occafion  of  a  State  being  powerful,  whether 
private  perfons,   or  Magiftrates,  a  certain  tribe,  or  any 
particular  part  of  the  Citizens,  or  the  multitude,  be  they 
who  they  will,  will  be  the  caufe  of  difputes  in  the  State. 
For  either  fome  perfons,    who  envy  them  the   honours 
they  have  acquired,   will  begin  to  be  feditious,  or  theyV 
on  account  of  the  dignity  they  have  acquired,  will  not 
be  content  with  their  former  equality.     A  State  is  allb 
liable  to  commotions,  when  thofe  parts  of  it  which  feem 
to  be  opposite  to  each  other  approach  to  an  equality,  as 
the  Rich  and  the  Common  People;    fo  that  the  part 
which  is  between  them  both  is   either  nothing  all,    or 
too  little  to  be  noticed  ;    for  if  one  party  is  fo  much 
more  powerful  than  the  other,  as  to  be  evidently  ftronger, 
that  other  will  not  be  willing  to  hazard  the  danger :  for 
which  reafon  thofe  who  are  fuperior  in  Excellence  and 
Virtue  will  never  be  the  caufe  of  Seditions ;    for  they  will 
be  too  few  for  that  purpofe  when  compared  to  the  many. 
In  general,    the  beginning  and  the  caufes  of  Seditions 
in  all  States  are  fuch  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  and  Revo- 
lutions therein  are  brought  about  in  two  ways,    either 
by  Violence  or  Fraud  :  if  by  Violence,  either  at  firft,  or 
compelling  them  to  fubmit  to  the  change  when  it  is  made- 
It 
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It  may  alfo  be  brought  about  by  Fraud  in  two  different 
ways,  either  when  the  People,  being  at  firft  deceived, 
willingly  confent  to  an  alteration  in  their  Government, 
and  are  afterwards  obliged  by  Force  to  abide  by  it :  as 
for  inftance,  when  the  Four  hundred  impofed  upon  the 
People,  by  telling  them,  that  the  King  of  Perfia  would 
fupply  them  with  money  for  the  war  againfl  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  after  they  had  been  guilty  of  this  falfity, 
they  endeavoured  to  keep  pofTeflion  of  the  fupreme 
power ;  or  when  they  are  at  firft  perfuaded,  and  after- 
wards confent  to  be  governed :  and  by  one  of  thefe  me- 
thods which  I  have  mentioned  are  all  Revolutions  in 
Governments  brought  about. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

WE  ought  now  to  inquire  into  thofe  events,  which 
will  arife  from  thefe  caufes,  in  every  fpecies  of 
Government.  Democracies  will  be  moft  fubjecT:  to  Re- 
volutions from  the  drfhonefty  of  their  Demagogues ;  for 
partly,  by  informing  againft  men  of  property,  they  in- 
duce them  to  join  together  through  felf-defence,  for 
a  common  fear  will  make  the  greateft  enemies  unite; 
and  partly  by  fetting  the  common  people  againft  them : 
and  this  is  what  any  one  may  continually  fee  practifed 
in  many  States.  In  the  ifland  of  Cos,  for  inftance,  the 
Democracy  was  fub verted  by  the  wicked  nefs  of  the 
Demagogues,  for  the  Nobles  enter 'd  into  a  combination 
with  each  other.  And  at  Rhodes,  the  Demagogues,  by 
diftributing  of  bribes,  prevented  the  People  from  paying 
the  Trierarchs  what  was  owing  to  them,  who  were  obliged 
by  the  number  of  actions  they  were  harraffed  with,  to 
confpire  together  and  deftroy  the  Popular  State.  The 
fame  thing  was  brought  about  at  Heraclea,  foon  after 
the  fettlement  of  the  City,  by  the  fame  perfons ;  for  the 
Citizens  of  note,  being  ill  treated  by  them,  quitted  the 
City,  but  afterwards  joining  together  they  returned, 
and  overthrew  the  Popular  State.  Juft  in  the  fame 

K  k  man- 
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manner  the  Democracy  was  defboyed  in  Megara;  for 
there  the  Demagogues,  to  procure  money  by  confifca- 
tions,  drove  out  the  Nobles,  till  the  number  of  thofe 
who  were  banifried  was  considerable,  who,  returning, 
got  the  better  of  the  People  in  a  battle,  and  eftablimed 
an  Oligarchy.  The  like  happened  at  Curne,  during 
the  time  of  the  Democracy,  which  Thrafymachus  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  whoever  considers  what  has  happened  in 
other  States  may  perceive  the  fame  Revolutions  to  have 
arofe  from  the  fame  caufes.  The  Demagogues,  to 
curry  favour  with  the  People,  drive  the  Nobles  to 
confpire  together,  either  by  dividing  their  eftates, 
or  obliging  them  to  fpend  them  on  public  fervices, 
or  by  baniming  them,  that  they  may  confifcate  the 
fortunes  of  the  Wealthy.  In  former  times,  when  the 
fame  perfon  was  both  Demagogue  and  General,  the 
Democracies  were  changed  into  Tyrannies ;  and  indeed 
moft  of  the  antient  Tyrannies  arofe  from  thofe  States : 
a  reafbn  for  which  then  fubfifted,  but  not  now ;  for  at 
that  time  the  Demagogues  were  of  the  foldiery ;  for 
they  were  not  then  powerful  by  their  eloquence;  but, 
now  the  art  of  oratory  is  cultivated,  the  able  fpeakers 
are  at  prefent  the  Demagogues;  but,  as  they  are  unqua- 
lified to  act  in  a  military  capacity,  they  cannot  impofe 
themfelves  on  the  People  as  Tyrants,  if  we  except  in 

one 
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one  or  two  trifling  inftances.     Formerly  too,  Tyrannies 
were  more  common  than  now,  on  account  of  the  very 
extenfive  powers  with  which  fome  Magiftrates  were  in- 
trufted  :    as  the   Prytanes   at  Miletus ;    for  they  were 
fupreme  in  many  things  of  the  laft  confequence ;   and 
alfo  becaufe  at  that  time  the  Cities  were  not  of  that 
very  great  extent,  the  People   in  general  living  in  the 
country,  and  being  employed  in  hufbandry,  which  gave 
them,   who  took  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  an  oppor- 
tunity,  if  they  had  a  turn  for  war,   to  make  themfelves 
Tyrants ;  which  they  all  did  when  they  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  People ;    and  this  confidence  was  their 
hatred  to  the  Rich.      This  was  the  cafe  of  Pififtratus  at 
Athens,  when  he  oppofed  the  Pediaci  :   and  of  Thea- 
ganes  in  Megara,  who  Slaughtered  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  Rich,  after  he  had  feized  thofe  who  kept  them 
by  the  river  fide.    Theagenes  alfo,  for  accufing  Daphne- 
US,  and  the  Rich,  was  thought  worthy  of  being  raifed  to 
a  Tyranny,  from  the  confidence  which  the  People  had  of 
his  being  a  popular  man,  in  confequence  of  thefe  enmities. 
A  Government  fnall  alfo  alter  from  its  antient  and  approved 
Democratic  form  into  one  intirely  new,  if  there  is  no  Cen- 
fus  to  regulate  the  Election  of  Magistrates ;    for,  as  the 
election  is  with  the  People,  the  Demagogues  who  are  de- 
li rous  of  being  in  office,  to  flatter  them,,  will  endeavour  with 
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all  their  power  to  make  the  People  fuperior  even  to  the 
Laws.  To  prevent  this  intirely,  or  at  leaft  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  Magiftrates  fhould  be  elected  by  the  Tribes, 
and  not  by  the  People  at  large.  Thefe  are  nearly  the 
Revolutions  to  which  Democracies  are  liable,  and  alfo 
the  caufes  from  whence  they  arife. 


CHAP.     VL 

THERE  are  two  things  which  of  all  others  mod 
evidently  occafion  a  Revolution  in  an  Oligarchy ; 
one  is,  when  the  People  are  ill  ufed,  for  then  every  in- 
dividual is  ripe  for  Sedition ;  more  particularly  if  one 
of  the  Oligarchy  fhould  happen  to  be  their  leader ;  as 
Lygdamis,  at  Naxus,  who  was  afterwards  Tyrant  of  that 
ifland.  Seditions  alfo  which  arife  from  different  caufes 
will  differ  from  each  other;  for  fometimes  a  Revolution 
is  brought  about  by  the  Rich,  who  have  no  fhare  in  the 
adminiftration,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  in- 
deed :  and  this  happened  at  Maililia,  Ifter,  Heraclea, 
and  other  Cities ;  for  thofe  who  had  no  fhare  in  the 
Government  ceafed  not  to  raife  difputes,  till  they  were 
admitted  to  it :  firft  the  Elder  brothers,  and  then  the 

Younger 
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Younger  alfb  :  for  in  fome  places,  the  Father  and  Sort 
are  never  in  office  at  the  fame  time ;  in  others,  the  Elder 
and  Younger  brother  :  and  where  this  is  obferved  the 
Oligarchy  partakes  fomething  of  a  Free  State.  At  Ifter 
it  was  changed  into  a  Democracy ;  in  Heraclea,  inftead 
of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  confifted  of  Six  hun- 
dred. At  Cnidus,  the  Oligarchy  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Nobles  quarrelling  with  each  other,  becaufe  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  fo  few :  for  there,  as  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  if  the  Father  was  in  office,  the  Son  could 
not ;  or,  if  there  were  many  Brothers,,  the  Eldeft  only  ; 
for  the  People,  taking  advantage  of  their  difputes,  elected 
one  of  the  Nobles  for  their  General,  and  got  the  victory :. 
for  where  there  are  Seditions,  Government  is  weak.  And 
formerly  at  Erithria,  during  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Baft- 
lides,  although  the  State  flourifhed  greatly  under  their 
excellent  management,  yet  becaufe  the  People  were 
difpleafed  that  the  power  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of  fo 
few,  they  changed  the  Government.  Oligarchies  alfo 
are  fubject  to  Revolutions,  from  thofe  who  are  in 
office  therein,  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Demagogues 
with  each  other.  The  Demagogues  are  of  two  forts ; 
one  who  flatter  the  Few  when  they  are  in  power  :  for 
even  thefe  have  their  Demagogues;  fuch  was  Chari- 
ties at  Athens,  who  had  great  influence  over  the  Thir- 
ty > 
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ty;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  Phrynicus  over  the  Four 
hundred.      The    others    are    thofe    Demagogues   who 
have  a  fhare  in  the  Oligarchy,   and  flatter  the  People: 
fuch   were  the  State-guardians   at   Larifla ;    who  flat- 
tered -the  People,  becaufe  they  were  ek&ed  by  them. 
And  this  will  always  happen  in  every  Oligarchy  where 
the  Magiftrates  do  not  ele&  themfelves,  but  are  chofe 
out  of  men  either  of  great  fortune  or  certain  ranks,   by 
the  Soldiers  or  by  the  People ;    as  was  the  cuftom  at 
Abydos.     And  when    the  Judicial   department   is   not 
in  the  hands  of  the  fupreme  power,    the  Demagogues, 
favouring  the  People  in  their  caufes,  overturn  the  Go- 
vernment; which  happened  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus:   and 
alfo  when  fome  defire  to  contradt  the  power  of  the  Oli- 
garchy into  fewer  hands ;    for  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
fupport  an  Equality,  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  People  for 
affiftance.     An  Oligarchy  is  alfo  fubje£t  to  Revolutions, 
when  the  Nobility  fpend  their  fortunes  by  luxury ;  for  fuch 
perfons  are  defirous  of  innovations,  and  either  endeavour 
to  be  Tyrants  themfelves,  or  to  fupport  others  in  being 
fo,    as    Hypparinus    fupported    Dionifius    of  Syracufe. 
And  at  Amphipolis  one  Cleotimus  collected  a  Colony  of 
Chalcidians,   and  when  they  came  fet  them  to  quarrel 
with  the  Rich  :   and  at  JEgina,   a  certain  perfon  who 
brought  an  action  againft  Chares,   attempted  on    that 

account 
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account  to  alter  the  Government.  Sometimes  they  will 
try  to  raife  commotions,  fometimes  they  vvil]  rob  the  pub- 
lic, and  then  quarrel  with  each  other,  or  elfe  fight  with 
thofe  who  endeavour  to  detect  them  ;  which  was  the 
cafe  at  Apollonia  in  Pontus.  But  if  the  members  of  an 
Oligarchy  agree  among  them£elves,  the  State  is  not  very 
eafily  deftroyed  without  ibme  external  force.  Pharfalus 
is  a  proof  of  this,  where,  though  the  place  is  fmall,  yet 
the  Citizens  have  great  power,  from  the  prudent  ufe  they 
make  of  it.  An  Oligarchy  alfo  will  be  deftroyed  when 
they  create  another  Oligarchy  under  it ;  that  is,  when 
the  management  of  public  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  not  equally,  but  when  ail  of  them  do  not  par- 
take of  the  fupreme  power,  as  happened  once  at  Elis, 
where  the  fupreme  power  in  general  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  Few,  out  of  whom  a  Senate  was  chofen,  confirming 
but  of  Ninety,  who  held  their  places  for  life;  and  their 
mode  of  election  was  calculated  to  preferve  the  power 
amongft  each  others  families,  like  the  Senators  at  Lace- 
dasmon.  An  Oligarchy  is  liable  to  a  Revolution  both  in; 
time  of  war  and  peace ;  in  war,  becaufe,  through  a  diftruft 
in  the  Citizens,  the  Government  is  obliged  to  employ  mer- 
cenary troops,  and  he  to  whom  they  give  the  command1 
of  the  army  will  very  often  afTume  the  Tyranny,  as  Ty- 
mophanes  did  at  Corinth ;  and  if  they  appoint  more  than 
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one  General,  they  will  very  probably  eftablifti  a  Dynafty  : 
and  fometimes,  through  fear  of  this,  they  are  forced  to 
let  the  People  in  general  have  fome  fhare  in  the  Govern- 
ment, becaufe  they  are  obliged  to  employ  them.  In  peace, 
from  their  want  of  confidence  in  each  other,  they  will  en- 
truft  the  Guardianfhip  of  the  State  to  Mercenaries  and 
their  General,  who  will  be  an  Arbiter  between  them, 
and  fometimes  become  mafter  of  both,  which  hap- 
pened at  Leriffa,  when  the  Haleuadse  had  the  chief 
power  at  Samos.  The  fame  thing  happened  at  Abydos, 
during  the  time  of  the  affociation,  of  which  Iphiades 
was  one.  Commotions  alfo  will  happen  in  an  Oligar- 
chy from  one  party's  overbearing  and  infulting  another, 
or  from  their  quarrelling  about  their  law-fuits  or  mar- 
riages. How  their  marriages,  for  inftance,  will  have  that 
effecl:  has  been  already  fhewn :  and  in  Eretria,  Diagoras 
deftroyed  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Knights  upon  the  fame 
account.  A  Sedition  alfo  arofe  at  Heraclea,  from  a  certain 
perfon  being  condemned  bykthe  Court;  and  at  Thebes,  in 
confequence  of  a  man's  being  guilty  of  adultery;  the  pu- 
nifhment  indeed  which  Eurytion  fuffered  at  Heraclea  was 
juft,  yet  it  was  illegally  executed:  as  was  that  at  Thebes 
upon  Archias ;  for  their  enemies  endeavoured  to  have 
them  publicly  bound  in  the  pillory.  Many  Revolutions 
have  been  brought  about  in  Oligarchies,  by  thofe 
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who  could  not  brook  the  defpotifm  which  thofe  perfons 
afTiimed  who  were  in  power,  as  at  Cn.idus  and  Chios. 
Changes  alfo  may  happen  by  accident  in  what  we  call  a 
Free  State  and  in  an  Oligarchy ;  wherefoever  the  Senators, 
Judges,  and  Magistrates  are  chofen  according  to  a  certain 
Cenfus ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  what  was  fixed  at  firfl 
as  the  higheft  Cenfus,  fo  that  a  Few  only  could  have  a 
fhare  in  the  Government,  in  an  Oligarchy,  and  thofe  of 
Moderate  Fortunes  in  a  Free  State,  when  the  City  grows 
rich,  through  peace,  or  fome  other  happy  caufe,  becomes 
fo  little,  that  every  one's  fortune  is  equal  to  the  Cenfus, 
fb  that  the  whole  Community  may  partake  of  all  the 
honours  of  Government;  and  this  change  fometimes 
happens  by  little  and  little,  and  infenfible  approaches, 
fometimes  quicker.  Thefe  are  the  Revolutions  and  Se- 
ditions that  arife  in  Oligarchies,  and  the  caufes  to  which 
they  are  owing :  and  indeed  both  Democracies  and  Oli- 
garchies fometimes  alter,  not  into  Governments  of  a 
contrary  form,  but  into  thofe  of  the  fame  Government ; 
as  for  inftance,  from  having  the  fupreme  power  in  the 
Law,  to  veft  it  in  the  Ruling  Party,  or  the  contrary  wife. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

CO M M O T I O N S  alfo  arife  in  Ariftocracies,  from 
there  being  fo  few  perfons  in  power  (as  we  have 
already  obferved  they  do  in  Oligarchies,  for  in  this  par- 
ticular an  Ariftocracy  is  moft  near  an  Oligarchy,  for  in 
both  thefe  States  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  Few ;  not  that  this  arifes  from  the 
fame  caufe  in  both,  though  herein  they  chiefly  feem 
alike) :  and  thefe  will  neceflarily  be  moft  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  the  generality  of  the  people  are  high-fpirited, 
and  think  themfelves  equal  to  each  other  in  merit; 
fuch  were  thofe  at  Lacedaemon,  called  the  Parthenise 
(for  thefe  were,  as  well  as  others,  defcendants  of  Citizens) 
who  being  detected  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  State, 
were  fent  to  found  Tarentum.  They  will  happen  alfo 
when  fome  great  men  are  difgraced  by  thofe  who  have 
received  higher  honours  than  themfelves,  to  whom  they 
are  noways  inferior  in  abilities,  as  Lyfander,  by  the  Kings : 
or  when  an  ambitious  man  cannot  get  into  power,  as 
Cinadon,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Agefilaus,  was  chief  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  Spartans :  and  alfo  when  fome 
are  too  poor  and  others  too  rich,  which  will  moft  fre- 
quently happen  in  time  of  war ;  as  at  Lacediemon,  during 
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the  MefTenian  war,  which  is  proved  by  a  poem  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  called  Eunomia ;  for  fome  perfons  being  reduced 
thereby,  defired  that  the  lands  might  be  divided  :  and 
alfo  when  fome  perfon  of  very  high  rank  might  ftill  be 
higher  if  he  could  rule  alone,  which  feemed  to  be  Pau- 
fanias's  intention  at  Lacedsemon,  when  he  was  their 
general  in  the  Median  war,  and  Anno's,  at  Carthage. 
But  Free  States  and  Ariftocracies  are  moftly  deftroyed 
from  want  of  a  fixed  administration  of  public  affairs; 
the  caufe  of  which  evil  arifes  at  firft,  from  want  of  a  due 
mixture  of  the  Democratic  and  the  Oligarchic  parts,  in  a 
Free  State  ;  and  in  an  Ariftocracy  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  alfo  from  Virtue  not  being  properly  joined  to  power; 
but  chiefly  from  the  two  firft,  I  mean,  the  undue  mixture 
of  the  Democratic  and  Oligarchic  parts;  for  thefe  two 
are  what  all  Free  States  endeavour  to  blend  together,  and 
many  of  thofe  which  we  call  Ariftocracies,  in  this  par- 
ticular thefe  States  differ  from  each  other,  and  on  this 
account  the  one  of  them  is  lefs  ftable  than  the  other,  for 
that  State,  which  inclines  moft  to  an  Oligarchy,  is  called 
an  Ariftocracy,  and  that  which  inclines  moft  to  a  De- 
mocracy is  called  a  Free  State ;  on  which  account  this 
latter  is  more  fecure  than  the  former,  for  the  wider  the 
foundation  the  fecurer  the  building,  and  it  is  ever  beft 
to  live  where  equality  prevails.  But  the  Rich,  if  the 
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Community  gives  them  rank,  very  often  endeavour  to 
infult  and  tyrannize  over  others.  On  the  whole,  which 
ever  way  a  Government  inclines,  in  that  it  will  fettle, 
each  party  fupporting  their  own.  Thus  a  Free  State  will 
become  aDemocracy;  an  Ariftocracy,  an  Oligarchy;  or  the 
contrary,  an  Ariftocracy  many  change  into  a  Democracy 
(for  the  Poor,  if  they  think  themfelves  injured,  direclly 
take  part  with  the  contrary  fide)  and  a  Free  State  into  an 
Oligarchy.  The  only  firm  State  is  that  where  every  one 
enjoys  that  equality  he  has  a  Right  to,  and  fully  poiTefTes 
what  is  his  own.  And  what  I  have  been  fpeaking  of 
happened  to  the  Thurians;  for  the  Magiftrates  being 
ele&ed  according  to  a  very  high  Cenfus,  it  was  altered 
to  a  lower,  and  they  were  fubdivided  into  more  Courts, 
but  in  confequence  of  the  Nobles  porTeiimg  all  the  land, 
contrary  to  law ;  the  State  was  too  much  of  an  Oligarchy, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  encroaching  greatly 
on  the  reft  of  the  people;  but  thefe,  after  they  had  been 
well  enured  to  war,  fo  far  got  the  better  of  their  guards, 
as  to  expell  every  one  out  of  the  country,  who  poflefled 
more  than  he  ought.  Moreover,  as  all  Ariftocracies  are 
Free  Oligarchies,  the  Nobles  therein  endeavour  to  have 
rather  too  much  power,  as  at  Lacedsemon,  where  pro- 
perty is  ROW  in  the  hands  of  a  Few,  and  the  Nobles 
have  too  much  Liberty  to  do  as  they  pleafe,  and  make 
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fuch  alliances  as  they  pleafe.      Thus  the  City  of  the  Lo- 
crians  was  ruined  from  an  alliance  with  Dionifms ;  which 
State  was  neither  a  Democracy  nor  well-tempered  Arifto- 
cracy.      But  an  Ariftocracy  chiefly  approaches  to  a  fecret 
change  by  its  being  deftroyed  by  degrees,  as  we  have  al- 
ready faid  of  all  Governments  in  general  j   and  this  hap- 
pens from  the  caufe  of  the  alteration  being  trifling ;   for 
whenever  any  thing  which  in  the  leaft  regards  the  State 
is  treated  with  contempt,  after  that,  fomething  elfe,  and 
this  of  a  little  more  confequence,    will  be  more  ealily 
altered,  until  the  whole  fabric  of  Government  is  entirely 
fubverted,  which  happened  in  the  Government  of  Thu- 
rium  ;    for  the  Law  being,   that  they  fhould  continue 
foldiers  for  five  years,  fome  young  men  of  a  martial  dif- 
pofition,  who  were  in  great  efteem  amongft  their  officers, 
defpifing   thole  who   had   the   management    of  public 
affairs,    and    imagining    they   could   eafily    accomplish 
their  intention,    firft  endeavoured  to  abolifh  this  Law, 
with  a  view  of  having  it  lawful  to  continue  the  fame 
perfon  perpetually  in  the  military,  perceiving  that  the 
People  would  readily  appoint  them.     Upon  this,    the 
Magiftrates  who  are  called  Counfellors  firfc  joined  toge- 
ther, with  an  intention  to  oppofe  it,   but  were  afterwards 
induced  to  agree  to  it,   from  a   belief,   that  if  that  Law 
was  not  repealed  they  would  permit  the  management  of 

all 
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all  other  public  affairs  to  remain  in  their  hands ;   but 
afterwards,    when   they   endeavoured   to   reftrain   fome 
frefli  alterations  that  were  making,  they  found,  that  they 
could  do  nothing,   for  the  whole  form  of  Government 
was  altered  into  a  Dynafty  of  thofe  who  firft  intro- 
duced the  innovations.     In  fhort,   all  Governments  are 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  either  from  within,  or  from  with- 
out ;    from  without,   when   they  have  for  their  neigh- 
bour a  State  whofe  policy  is  contrary   to  theirs,   and 
indeed   if  it  has   great   power,     the    fame    thing    will 
happen  if  it  is  not  their  neighbour  ;   of  which  both  the 
Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are  a  proof ;   for  the 
one,  when  conquerors,  every  where  deftroyed  the  Oli- 
garchies; the  other  the  Democracies.     Thefe  are  the 
chief  caufes  of  Revolutions,  and  Diflentions  in  Govern- 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

WE  are  now  to  confider  upon  what  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Governments  in  general,  and  of  each 
State  in  particular  depends;  and,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  we  are  right  in  the  caufes  we  have  af- 
figned  for  their  deftru&ion,  we  know  alfo  the  means  of 
their  prefervation  ;  for  things  contrary  produce  contra- 
ries :  but  deftruftion,  and  prefervation  are  contrary  to 
each  other.  In  well-tempered  Governments  it  requires 
as  much  care  as  any  thing  whatfoever,  that  nothing  be 
done  contrary  to  law:  and  this  ought  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  matters  of  fmall  confequence  ;  for  an  ille- 
gality that  approaches  infenfibly,  approaches  fecretly,  as 
in  a  family,  fmall  expences  continually  repeated,  confume 
a  man's  income ;  for  the  underftanding  is  deceived  there- 
by, as  by  this  falfe  argument ;  if  every  part  is  little, 
then  the  whole  is  little  :  now,  this  in  one  fenfe  is  true, 
in  another,  is  falfe,  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  toge- 
ther are  large,  though  made  up  of  fmall  parts.  The 
firft  therefore  of  any  thing  is  what  the  State  ought  to 
guard  againft.  In  the  next  place,  no  credic  ought  to 
be  given  to  thofe  who  endeavour  to  deceive  the  People, 
with  falfe  pretences;  for  they  will  be  confuted  by  fads. 
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The  different  ways  in  which  they  will  attempt  to  do  this, 
have  been  already  mentioned.      You  may  often  perceive 
both  Ariftocracies  and  Oligarchies  continuing  firm,    not 
from  the  liability  of  their  forms  of  Government,    but 
from  the  wife  conducl  of  the  Magiftrates,    both  towards 
thofe  who  have  a  part  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  thofe  alfo  who  have  not :    towards  thofe  who 
have  not,   by  never  injuring  them;   and  alfo  introduc- 
ing thofe  who  are  of  moft  confequence  amongfi:  them 
into  office ;    nor  difgracing  thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
honour  ;   or  encroaching  on  the  property  of  individuals; 
towards  thofe  who  have,    by  behaving   to  each  other 
upon  an  equality  ;    for  that  equality  which  the  favourers 
of  a  Democracy  defire  to  have  eftablifhed  in  the  State,  is 
not  only  juft,  but  convenient  alfo,  amongft  thofe  who  are 
of  the  fame  rank  :   for  which  reafon,   if  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  many,  thofe  rules  which  are  efta- 
blifhed  in  Democracies  will  be  very  ufeful ;    as  to  let  no 
one  continue  in  office  longer  than  fix  months :   that  all 
thofe  who  are  of  the  fame  rank  may  have  their  turn; 
for  between  thefe  there  is  a  fort  of  Democracy  :    for 
which  reafon  Demagogues   are  moft  likely  to  arife  up 
amongfi  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned :   befides, 
by  this  means  both  Ariftocracies  and  Democracies  will 
be  the  lefs  liable  to  be  corrupted  into  Dynafties,  becaufe 
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it  will  not  be  fo  eary  for  thofe  who  are  Magiftrates  for  a 
little,  to  do  as  much  mifchief  as  they  could  in  a  lono- 
time :  for  it  is  from  hence  that  Tyrannies  arife  in  De- 
mocracies and  Oligarchies ;  for  either  thofe  who  are  mofl 
powerful  in  each  State  eftablim  a  Tyranny,   as  the  De- 
magogues in  the  one,   the  Dynaftics  in  the  other,  or  the 
chief  Magiftrates  who  have  been  long  in  power.      Go- 
vernments are  fometimes  preferved,  not  only  by  having 
the  means  of  their  corruption  at  a  great  diflance,    but 
alfo  by  its  being  very   near   them  ;    for  thofe  who  are 
alarmed  at  fome  impending  evil,    keep  a  ftricter  hand 
over  the  State ;    for  which  reafon  it  is  necefTary  for  thofe 
who  have  the  Guardianmip  of  the  Conftitution  to  be 
able  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  People,   that  they  may 
preferve  it,  and  not  like 'a  night-guard  to   be  remifs  in 
protecting  the  State,    but  to  make  the  diftant  danger 
appear  at  hand.      Great  care  ought  aHo  to  be  ufed  to 
endeavour  to  reftrain  the  quarrels  and  difputes  of  the 
Nobles,  by  Laws,  as  well  as  to  prevent  thofe  who  are  not 
already  engaged  in  them,  from  taking  a  part  therein ;  for 
to  perceive  an  evil  at  its  very  firft  approach,  is  not  the  lot 
of  every  one,  but  of  the  politician.    To  prevent  any  altera- 
tion taking  place  in  an  Oligarchy  or  Free  State,  on  account 
ofthcCenfus,  if  that  happens  to  continue  the  fame,  while 
the  quantity  of  money  is  increafed,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  take 
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a  general  account  of  the  wholeamount  of  it  in  former  times, 
to  compare  it  with  the  prefent,  and  to  do  this  every  year 
in  thofe  Cities  where  the  Cenfus  is  yearly,  in  larger  Com- 
munities once  in  three  or  five  years;  and  if  the  whole 
fhould  be  found  much  larger  or  much  lefs  than  it  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Cenfus  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  the 
State,  let  there  be  a  Law  either  to  extend  or  contract  it, 
doing  both  thefe  according  to  its  increafe  or  decreafe ;  if 
it  increafes  making  the  Cenfus  larger,  if  it  decreafes 
fmaller :  and  if  this  latter  is  not  done  in  Oligarchies, 
and  Free  States,  you  will  have  a  Dynafty  arife  in  the 
one,  an  Oligarchy  in  the  other  :  if  the  former  is  not, 
Free  States  will  be  changed  into  Democracies,  and  Oli- 
garchies into  Free  States  or  Democracies.  It  is  a  general 
maxim  in  Democracies,  Oligarchies,  Monarchies,  and 
indeed  in  all  Governments,  not  to  let  any  one  acquire  a 
rank  far  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  Community,  but  ra- 
ther to  endeavour  to  confer  moderate  honours  for  a  con- 
tinuance, than  great  ones  for  a  fhort  time ;  for  thefe 
latter  fpoil  men,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  bear 
profperity  :  but  if  this  rule  is  not  obferved,  let  not  thofe 
honours  which  were  conferred  all  at  once,  be  all  at  once 
taken  away,  but  rather  by  degrees.  But,  above  all 
things,  let  this  regulation  be  made  by  the  Law,  that  no 
one  fhall  have  too  much  power,  either  by  means  of  his 
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fortune  or  friends ;  but,  if  he  has,  for  his  excefs  therein, 
let  it  be  contrived  that  he  fhall  quit  the  country.  Now, 
as  many  perfons  promote  innovations,  that  they  may  en- 
joy their  own  particular  manner  of  living,  there  ought 
to  be  a  particular  officer  to  infpect  the  manners  of  every 
one,  and  fee  that  thefe  are  not  contrary  to  the  Genius 
of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,-  whether  it  may  be  an 
Oligarchy,  a  Democracy,  or  any  other  Form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  fhould  be  guard- 
ed againft  who  are  moft  profperous  in  the  City :  the 
means  of  doing  which  is  by  appointing  thofe  who  are 
otherwife,  to  the  bufinefs,  and  the  offices  of  the  State.  I 
mean,  to  oppofe  Men  of  Account,  to  the  Common  People, 
the  Poor,  to  the  Rich,  and  to  blend  both  thefe  into  one  body, 
and  to  increafe  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  Middle 
Rank ;  and  this  will  prevent  thofe  Seditions  which  arife 
from  an  inequality  of  condition.  But  above  all,  in  every 
State,  it  is  neceffary  both  by  the  laws,  and  every  other 
method  poflible,  to  prevent  thofe  who  are  employed  by 
the  Public,  from  being  venal,  and  this  particularly  in  an 
Oligarchy ;  for  then  the  People  will  not  be  fo  much 
difpleafed  from  feeing  themfelves  excluded  from  a  {hare 
in  the  Government  (nay,  they  will  rather  be  glad  to 
have  leifure  to  attend  their  private  affairs)  as  at  fufpecl:- 
ing  that  the  Officers  of  the  State  fteal  the  public  money, 
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then  indeed  they  are  afflicted  with  double  concern,  both 
becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  the  honours  of  the  State,  and 
pillaged  by  thofe  who  enjoy  them.  There  is  one  method 
of  blending  together  a  Democracy  and  an  Ariftocracy, 
if  any  one  mould  chufe  to  form  fuch  a  State ;  by  which 
means  both  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  will  enjoy  what  they 
defire ;  for  to  admit  all  to  a  (hare  in  the  Government 
is  democratical ;  that  the  Rich  fhould  be  in  office,  is 
ariftocratical.  This  muft  be  done,  by  letting  no  pub- 
lic employment  whatfoever  be  attended  with  any  emo- 
lument ;  for  the  Poor  will  not  defire  to  be  in  office 
when  they  can  get  nothing  by  it,  but  had  rather  attend 
to  their  own  affairs :  but  the  Rich  will  chufe  it,  as  they 
want  nothing  of  the  Community.  Thus  the  Poor  will 
increafe  their  fortunes,  by  being  wholly  employed  in 
their  own  concerns ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  People 
will  not  be  governed  by  the  Lower  Sort.  To  prevent 
the  Exchequer  from  being  defrauded,  let  all  public 
money  be  delivered  out  openly  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
City,  and  let  copies  of  the  accounts  be  deposited  in  the 
different  wards,  tribes,  and  divifions.  But,  as  the  Ma- 
giftrates  are  to  execute  their  offices  without  any  advan- 
tages, the  Law  ought  to  provide  proper  honours  for 
thofe  who  execute  them  well.  In  Democracies  alfo  it 
is  neceffary>  that  the  Rich  mould  be  protected,  by  not 
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permitting  their  lands  to  be  divided,  nor  even  the  pro- 
duce of  them,  which  in  feme  States  is  done  unperceiv- 
ably.  It  would  be  alfo  better  if  the  People  would  pre- 
vent them,  when  they  offer  to  exhibit  a  number  of  un- 
necefTary,  and  yet  expenfive  public  entertainments  of 
plays,  mufic,  proceffions,  and  the  like.  In  an  Oligarchy 
it  is  neceflary  to  take  great  care  of  the  Poor,  and  allot 
them  public  employments  which  are  gainful;  and,  if 
any  of  the  Rich  inful t  them,  to  let  their  punifhment  be 
feverer  than  if  they  infulted  one  of  their  own  rank  ;  and 
to  let  eftates  pafs  by  affinity,  and  not  gift  :  nor  to 
permit  any  perfon  to  have  more  than  one ;  for  by  this 
means  property  will  be  more  equally  divided,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Poor  get  into  better  circumftances. 
It  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  a  Democracy  and  an  Oligarchy, 
'to  allot  thofe  who  take  no  part  in  public  affairs,  an  equa- 
lity, or  a  preference  in  other  things ;  the  Rich  in  a  De- 
mocracy, to  the  Poor  in  an  Oligarchy  :  but  ftill  all  the 
principal  offices  in  the  State  to  be  filled  only  by  thofe 
who  are  beft  qualified  to  difcharge  them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IX. 

^"|  ^  HERE  are  three  qualifications  neceflary  for  thofe 
JL  who  fill  the  firft  departments  in  Government; 
firft  of  all,  an  Affection  for  the  eftablimed  Conftitution ; 
fecond  place,  Abilities  every  way  completely  equal  to  the 
bufinefs  of  their  office;  in  the  third,  Virtue  and  Juftice 
correfpondent  to  the  nature  of  that  particular  State  they 
are  placed  in ;  for  if  Juftice  is  not  the  fame  in  all  States,  it  is 
evident,  that  there  muft  be  different  fpecies  thereof.  There 
may  be  fome  doubt,  when  all  thefe  qualifications  do  not 
meet  in  the  fame  perfons,  in  what  manner  the  choice  fhall 
be  made  ;  as  for  inftance,  fuppofe  that  one  perfon  is  an 
accomplimed  General,  but  a  bad  man,  and  no  friend 
to  the  Conftitution  ;  another  is  juft,  and  a  friend  to  it, 
which  fhall  one  prefer  ?  we  fhould  then  confider  of 
two  qualities,  which  of  them  the  generality  poflefs  in  a 
greater  degree,  which  in  a  lefs;  for  which  reafon  in  the 
choice  of  a  General  we  fhould  regard  his  Courage  more 
than  his  Virtue,  as  the  more  uncommon  quality ;  as 
there  are  fewer  capable  of  condudling  an  army  than 
there  are  good  men :  but,  to  protect  the  State  or  manage 
the  Finances,  the  contrary  rule  mould  be  followed  ;  for 
thefe  require  greater  Virtue  than  the  generality  are  pof- 
feffed  of,  but  only  that  knowledge  which  is  common  to 

all. 
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all.     It  may  be  afked,  if  a  man  has  abilities  equal  to  his 
appointment  in    the  State,    and   is  affectionate  to   the 
Constitution,  what  occafion  is  there  for  being  Virtuous, 
fmce  thefe  two  things  alone  are  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  be  ufeful  to  the  Public?    it  is,    becaufe  thofe   who 
poiTefs  thofe  qualities  are  often  deficient  in  prudence ; 
for,  as  they  often  neglect  their  own  affairs,  though  they 
know  them,  and  love  themfelves,  fo  nothing  will  prevent 
their  ferving  the  Public  in  the  fame  manner.     In  fhort, 
whatfoever  the  Laws   contain,    which  we  allow  to  be 
ufeful  to  the  State,  contributes  to  its  prefervation  :    but 
its  firil  and  principal  fupport  is  (as  has  been  often  in- 
filled upon)  to  have  the  number  of  thofe  who  defire  to 
preferve  it  greater  than  thofe  who  wifh  to  deftroy  it. 
Above  all  things  that  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  which 
many  Governments    now  corrupted  neglect;    namely, 
to  preferve  a  Medium .    For  many  things  feemingly  favour- 
able to  a  Democracy,   deftroy  a  Democracy,   and  many 
things  feemingly  favourable  to  an  Oligarchy,  deftroy  an 
Oligarchy.    Thofe,  who  think  this  the  only  Virtue,  extend 
it  to  excefs,  not  confidering  that  as  a  nofe  which  vark-s 
a  little  from  perfect  ftraitnefs,  either  towards  a  hook  nofe, 
or  aflat  one,  may  yet  be  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  look 
at;    but  if  this  particularity  is  extended  beyond  meafure, 
firft  of  all  the  properties  of  the  part  is  loft,   but  at  lair.' 

if 
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it  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  a  nofe  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  excefs  of  the  rife  or  finking  :  thus  it  is  with  other 
parts  of  the  human  body;  fo  alfo  the  fame  thing  is  true 
with  refpect  to  States ;  for  both  an  Oligarchy  and  a  Demo- 
cracy may  fomething  vary  from  their  moft  perfect  form, 
and  yet  be  well  conftituted  ;  but  if  any  one  endeavours 
to  extend  either  of  them  too  far,  at  firft  he  will  make 
the  Government  the  worfe  for  it,  but  at  laft  there  will  be 
no  Government  at  all  remaining;.  The  Lawgiver  and  the 

D  O 

Politician  therefore  fhould  know  well  what  preferves  and 
what  deftroys  a  Democracy,  or  an  Oligarchy,  for  nei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  can  poflibly  continue  without 
Rich  and  Poor :  but  that  whenever  an  intire  equality 
of  circumftances  prevails,  the  State  muft  neceffarily  be- 
come of  another  form  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  deftroy  thefe 
Laws,  which  authorize  an  inequality  in  property,  deftroy 
the  Government.  It  is  alfo  an  error  in  Democracies,  for 
the  Demagogues  to  endeavour  to  make  the  Common 
People  fuperior  to  the  Laws ;  and  thus  by  fetting  them 
at  variance  with  the  Rich,  dividing  one  City  into  two  ; 
whereas  they  ought  rather  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  Rich. 
In  Oligarchies,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  wrong  to  fupport 
thofe  who  are  in  Adminiftration  againft  the  People. 
The  oaths  alfo  which  they  take  in  an  Oligarchy  ought 
to  be  contrary  to  what  they  now  are;  for,  at  prefent, 

in 
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in  fome  places  they  fwear,  "  I  will  be  adverfe  to  the  Com- 
"  mon  People,  and  contrive  all  I  can  againft  them;" 
whereas  they  ought  rather  tofuppofe  and  pretend  the  con- 
trary ;   expreilmg  in  their  Oaths,  that  they  will  not  injure 
the  People.     But  of  all  things  which  I  have  mentioned, 
that  which  contributes  moft  to  preferve  the  State,  is,  what 
is  now  moft  defpifed,   to  educate  your  Children  for  the 
State  ;    for  the  moft  ufeful  Laws,    and  moft  approved 
by  every  Statefman,  will  be  of  no  fervice,  if  the  Citizens 
are  not  accuftomed  to,  and  brought  up  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Conftitution  ;   of  a  Democracy,  if  that  is  by  Law 
eftablimed ;  of  an  Oligarchy,  if  that  is ;  for  if  there  are 
bad  morals  in  one  man,   there  are  in  the  City.     But  to 
educate  a  Child  fit  for  the  State,  it  muft  not  be  done  in 
the  manner  which  would  pleafe  either  thofe  who  have 
the  power  in  an  Oligarchy,  or  thofe  who  defire  a  De- 
mocracy,  but  fo,  as  they  may  be  able  to  conduct  either 
of  thefe  forms  of  Governments.     But  now  the  Children 
of  the  Magiftrates  in  an  Oligarchy  are  brought  up  too 
delicately,   and  the  Children  of  the  Poor  hardy  with 
exercife  and  labour;   fo  that  they  are  both  defirous  of, 
and  able  to  promote  innovations.     In  Democracies  of  the 
pureft  form,  they  purfue  a  method  which  is  contrary  to 
their  welfare  ;   the  reafon  of  which  is,   that  they  define 
Liberty  wrong :   now,  there  are  two  things  which  feem  to 
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be  the  obje&s  of  a  Democracy,  that  the  People  in  general 
fliould  poflefs  the  fupreme  power,  and  all  enjoy  Freedom ; 
for  that  which  is  juft  feems  to  be  equal,  and  what  the  People 
think  equal,  thatisaLaw:  now,  their  Freedom  and  Equa- 
lity confifts  in  every  one's  doing  what  they  pleafe :  that 
is  in  fuch  a  Democracy  every  one  may  live  as  he  likes ; 
as  his  inclination  guides^  in  the  words  of  Euripides :  but 
this  is  wrong,  for  no  one  ought  to  think  it  Slavery, 
to  live  in  fubje&ion  to  Government,  but  Protection. 
Thus  I  have  mentioned  the  caufes  of  corruption  in  dif- 
ferent States,  and  the  means  of  their  prefervation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

IT  now  remains  that  we  {peak  of  Monarchies,  their 
caufes  of  corruption,  and  means  of  prefervation ; 
and  indeed  almoft  the  fame  things  which  have  been  faid 
of  other  Governments  happen  to  Kingdoms  and  Tyran- 
nies ;  for  a  Kingdom  partakes  of  an  Ariftocracy,  a  Ty- 
ranny of  the  worft  fpecies  of  an  Oligarchy  and  Demo- 
cracy; for  which  reafon  it  is  the  worft  that  man  can 
fubmit  to,  as  being  compofed  of  two,  both  of  which 
are  bad,  and  collectively  retains  all  the  corruptions  and 
all  the  defects  of  both  thefe  States.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
of  Monarchies  arife  from  principles  contrary  to  each 
other :  a  Kingdom  is  formed  to  protect  the  better  fort 
of  People  againft  the  Multitude,  and  Kings  are  ap- 
pointed out  of  thoie ;  who  are  chofen  either  for  their 
fuperior  Virtue,  and  actions  flowing  from  Virtuous  Prin- 
ciples, or  elfe  from  their  Noble  defcent ;  but  a  Tyrant 
is  chofen  out  of  the  meaneft  populace  ;  an  enemy  to  the 
Better  Sort,  that  the  Common  People  may  not  be  op- 
preffed  by  them.  That  this  is  true  experience  con- 
vinces us ;  for  the  generality  of  Tyrants  were  indeed 
mere  Demagogues,  who  gained  credit  with  the  People 
by  oppreffing  the  Nobles.  Seme  Tyrannies  were  eftab- 
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lifhed  in  this  manner,  after  the  Cities  were  confiderably 
enlarged  ;    others,  before  that  time,   by  Kings  who  ex- 
ceeded the  power  which  their  country  allowed  them, 
from  a  defire  of  governing  defpotlcally  :    others  were 
founded  by  thofe  who  were  elected  to  the  fuperior  of- 
fices in  the  State ;    for  formerly  the  People  appointed 
officers  for  life,  who  came  to  be  at  the  head  of  civil  and 
religious  affairs,  and  thefe  chofe  one  out  of  their  body, 
in  whom  the  fupreme  power  over  all  the  Magiftrates  was 
placed.     By  all  thefe  means  it  was  eafy  to  eftablifh  a 
Tyranny,  if  they  chofe  it ;    for  their  power  was  ready 
at  hand,  either  by  their  being  Kings,  or  elfe  by  en- 
joying the  honours  of  the  State ;   thus  Phidon  at  Argos 
and    other    Tyrants,     enjoyed    originally    the    Kingly 
power  ;    Phalaris,  and  others  in  Ionia,  the  honours  of 
the  State.     Pansetius   at   Leontium,    Cypfelus    at    Co- 
rinth, Pififtratus  at  Athens,  Dionifius  at  Syracufe,   and 
others,    acquired  theirs   by  having  been  Demagogues. 
A  Kingdom,  as  we  have  faid,  partakes  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  Ariftocracy,   and  is  bellowed  according  to 
worth,    as   either  Virtue,  Family,   Beneficent  Actions, 
or  thefe  joined  with  power  ;    for  thofe  who  have  been 
benefactors  to  Cities   and  States,    or  have  it  in   their 
powers  to  be  fo,  have  acquired  this  honour,   and  thole 
who  have  prevented  a  People  from  falling  into  Slavery 
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by  war,  as  Codrus,  or  thofe  who  have  freed  them  from 
it,  as  Cyrus,  or  the  Founders  of  Cities,  or  Settlers  of 
Colonies,  as  the  Kings  of  Sparta,  Macedon,  andMoloffus. 
A  King  dcGres  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  People,  that 
thofe  who  have  property  may  be  fecure  in  the  pofleffion 
of  it,  and  that  the  People  in  general  meet  with  no  in- 
jury ;  but  a  Tyrant,  as  has  been  often  faid,  has  no  regard 
to  the  common  good,  except  for  his  own  advantage ; , 
his  only  objecl:  is  Pleafure,  but  a  King's  is  Virtue:  what 
a  Tyrant  therefore  is  ambitious  of  engrofling  is  Wealth, 
but  a  King  rather  Honour.  The  guards  too  of  a  King 
are  Citizens,  a  Tyrant's  Foreigners.  That  a  Tyranny 
contains  all  that  is  bad  both  in  a  Democracy  and  an 
Oligarchy  is  evident;  with  an  Oligarchy,  it  has  for  its 
end,  gain,  as  the  only  means  of  providing  the  Tyrant 
with  guards,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  like  that  it  places 
no  confidence  in  the  People ;  and  therefore  deprives 
them  of  the  ufe  of  arms :  it  is  alfo  common  to  them 
both  to  perfecute  the  Populace,  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  City,  and  their  own  habitations.  With  a  Democracy, 
it  quarrels  with  the  Nobles,  and  deftroys  them  both 
publicly  and  privately,  or  drives  them  into  baniihment,, 
as  rivals,  and  an  impediment  to  the  Government ;  hence 
naturally  arife  confpiracies  both  amongft  thofe  who  de- 
fire  to  govern,  and  thofe  who  defire  not  to  be  Slaves  j 
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hence  arofe  Periander's  advice  to  Thrafibulus  to  take  oft* 
the  talleft  ftalks,  hinting  thereby,  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
make  away  with  the  eminent  Citizens.  We  ought  then 
in  reafon,  as  has  been  already  faid,  to  account  for  the 
changes  which  arife  in  a  Monarchy,  from  the  fame  caufes 
•which  produce  them  in  other  States :  for,  through  in- 
juflice  received,  fear,  and  contempt,  many  of  thofe  who 
are  under  a  Monarchical  Government  confpire  againft  it; 
but  of  all  fpecies  of  injuftice,  injurious  contempt  has  moft 
influence  on  them  for  that  purpofe:  fometimes  it  is 
owing  to  their  being  deprived  of  their  private  fortunes. 
The  diflblution  too  of  a  Kingdom  and  a  Tyranny  are 
generally  the  fame  ;  for  Monarchs  abound  in  wealth  and 
honour,  which  all  are  defirous  to  obtain.  Of  plots : 
fome  aim  at  the  life  of  thofe  who  govern,  others  at  their 
Government ;  the  firft  arifes  from  hatred  to  their  per- 
fons ;  which  hatred  may  be  owing  to  many  caufes,  either 
of  which  will  be  fufficient  to  excite  their  anger,  and  the 
generality  of  thofe  who  are  under  the  influence  of  that 
paflion  will  join  in  a  confpiracy,  not  for  the  fake  of  their 
own  advancement,  but  for  revenge.  Thus  the  plot  againft 
the  Children  of  Pififtratus  arofe  from  their  injurious  treat- 
ment of  Hermodius's  fifter,  and  infulting  him  alfo;  for 
Hermodius  refenting  the  injury  done  to  his  fifter,  and 
Ariftogiton  the  injury  done  to  Hermodius,  Periander, 
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the  Tyrant  of  Ambracia,  alfo  loft  his  life  by  a  confpiracy, 
for  fome  improper  liberties  he  took  with  a  boy  in  his 
cups :  and  Philip  was  flain  by  Paufanias,  for  neglecting 
to  revenge  him  of  the  affront  he  had  received  from  At- 

o 

talus ;  as  was  Amintas  the  Little,  by  Darda,  for  infult- 
ing  him  on  account  of  his  age ;  and  the  Eunuch,  by 
Evagoras  the  Cyprian,  in  revenge  for  having  taken  his 
fon's  wife  away  from  him.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *. 

Many  alfo  who  have  had  their  bodies  fcourged  with 
ftripes  have,  through  refentment,  either  killed  thofe  who 
caufed  them  to  be  inflicted  or  confpired  againft  them, 
even  when  they  had  Kingly  power,  as,  at  Mitylenae, 
Magacles,  joining  with  his  friends,  killed  the  Penthelidas, 
who  ufed  to  go  about  ftriking  thofe  they  met  with  clubs. 
Thus,  in  later  times,  Smendes  killed  Penthilus,  for  whip- 
ping him,  and  permitting  his  wife  to  drag  him  by  the 
feet.  Decamnichus  alfo  was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  con- 
fpiracy againft  Anchelaus,  for  he  urged  others  on  :  the 
occaiion  of  his  refentment  was  his  having  delivered  him 
to  Euripides  the  poet  to  be  fcourged ;  for  Euripides  was 
greatly  offended  with  him,  for  having  faid  fome  thing  of 
the  foulnefs  of  his  breath.  And  many  others  have  been 
killed  or  confpired  againft  on  the  fame  account.  Fear 
too  is  a  caufe  which  produces  the  fame  effects,  as  well 
in  Monarchies  as  in  other  States :  thus  Artabanes  confpired 

againft 
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againft  Xerxes  through  fear  of  puniftiment,  for  not  hav- 
ing hanged  Darius  according  to  his  orders,   whom  he 
fuppofed  he  intended  to  pardon,  as  they  were  given  with- 
out recollection  at  fupper-time.     Some  Kings  alfo  have 
been  dethroned  and  killed  in  confequence  of  the  con- 
tempt they  were  held  in  by  the  People  ;   as  fome  one 
confpired  againft  Sardanapalus,   having  feen  him  fpin- 
ning  with  his  wife,  if  what  is  related  of  him  is  true, 
or  if  not  of  him,   it  may  very  probably  be  true  of  fome 
one    elfe.     Dion   alfo   confpired   againft    Dionifius   the 
Younger,  feeing  his  fubjecls  defirous  ot   a  confpiracy, 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  always   drunk  :    and  even  a 
man's  friends  will  do  this  if  they  defpife  him;  for  from 
the    confidence    he   places   in    them,    they  think  that 
they  fhall  not  be  found  out.      Thofe  alfo  who  think 
they  fhall  gain  his  throne  will  confpire  againft  a  King, 
through  contempt ;   for  as  they  are  powerful  themfelves, 
and  defpife  the  danger,  on  account  of  their  own  ftrength, 
they  will  readily  attempt  it.      Thus  a  General  at  the  head 
of  his  army  will  endeavour  to  dethrone  the  Monarch,  as 
Cyrus  did  Aftiages,  defpifing  both  his  manner  of  life  and 
his  forces ;   his  forces  for  want  of  action,   his  life  for  its 
effeminacy:    thus  Suthes,  theThracian,  who  was  Gene- 
ral to  Amadocus,   confpired  againft    him.      Sometimes 
more  than  one  of  thefe  caufes  will  excite  men  to  enter 
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into  conspiracies,  as  contempt  and  defire  of  gain  ;  as  in 
the  inftance  of  Mithridates,  againft  Ariobarzanes.  Thofe 
alfo  who  are  of  a  bold  difpofition,  and  have  gained  mili- 
tary honours  amongft  Kings,  will  of  all  others  be  moft 
like  to  engage  in  Sedition ;  for  ftrength  and  courage  united 
infpire  great  bravery :  whenever,  therefore,  thefe  join 
in  one  pcrfon,  he  will  be  very  ready  for  confpiracies,  as 
he  will  eafily  conquer.  Thofe  who  confpire  againft  a 
Tyrant  through  love  of  glory  and  honour,  have  a  diffe- 
rent motive  in  view  from  what  I  have  already  mentioned; 
for,  like  all  others  who  embrace  danger,  they  have  only 
glory  and  honour  in  view,  and  think,  not  as  fome  do, 
of  the  wealth  and  pomp  they  may  acquire,  but  engage 
in  this,  as  they  would  in  any  other  noble  aclion,  that 
they  may  be  illuftrious  and  diftinguifhed,  and  deftroy  a 
Tyrant,  not  to  fucceed  in  his  Tyranny,  but  to  acquire 
renown.  No  doubt  but  the  number  of  thofe  who  act 
upon  this  principle  is  fmall,  for  we  mufl  fuppofe  they 
regard  their  own  fafety  as  nothing  in  cafe  they  fhould 
not  fucceed,  and  muft  embrace  the  opinion  of  Dion, 
(which  few  can  do)  when  he  made  war  upon  Dioni- 
ims  with  a  very  few  troops ;  for  he  faid,  that  let  the 
advantage  he  made  be  ever  fo  little  it  would  fatisfy  him 
to  have  gained  it ;  and  that,  fhould  it  be  his  lot  to  die 
the  moment  he  had  gained  footing  in  his  country,  he 
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fhould  think  his  death  fufficiently  glorious.  A  Tyranny 
alfo  is  expofed  to  the  fame  deftrudion,  as  all  other  States 
are,  from  too  powerful  neighbours :  for  it  is  evident, 
that  an  oppofition  of  principles  will  make  them  defirous 
of  fubverting  it ;  and  what  they  deiire,  all  who  can, 
do :  and  there  is  a  principle  of  oppofition  in  one  State 
to  another,  as  a  Democracy  againft  a  Tyranny,  as  fays 
Heflod,  a  potter  againft  a  potter ;  for  the  extreme  of  a 
Democracy  is  a  Tyranny  ;  a  Kingly  power  againft  an 
Ariftocracy,  from  their  different  forms  of  Government : 
for  which  reafon  the  Lacedaemonians  deftroyed  many 
Tyrannies;  as  did  the  Syracufians,  during  the  profperity 
of  their  State.  Nor  are  they  only  deftroyed  from  with- 
out, but  alfo  from  within,  when  thofe  who  have  no 
{hare  in  the  power  bring  about  a  Revolution,  as  hap- 
pened to  Gelon,  and  lately  to  Dionifius;  to  the  firft, 
by  means  of  Thrafibulus,  the  brother  of  Hiero,  who 
flattered  Geo's  fon,  and  induced  him  to  lead  a  life  of 
pleafure,  that  he  himfelf  might  govern  ;  but  the  family 
joined  together,  and  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  Tyranny 
and  expel  Thrafibulus ;  but  thofe  whom  they  made  of 
their  party  feized  the  opportunity  and  expelled  the 
whole  family.  Dion  made  war  againft  his  relation  Dio- 
nifius, and  being  aflifted  by  the  People,  firft  expelled, 
and  then  killed  him.  As  there  are  two  caufes  which 
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chiefly  induce  men  to  confpire  againft  Tyrants,  Hatred 
and  Contempt ;  one  of  thefe,  namely  Hatred,  Teems  in- 
feparable  from  them.  Contempt  alfo  is  often  the  caufe 
of  their  definition :  for  though,  for  inftance,  thofe  who 
raifed  themfelves  to  the  fupreme  power,  generally  pre- 
ferved  it  ;  but  thofe  who  received  it  from  them  have, 
to  {peak  truth,  almoft  immediately  all  of  them  loft  it; 
for,  falling  into  an  effeminate  way  of  life,  they  foon 
grew  defpicable,  and  generally  fell  viftims  to  confpira- 
cies.  Part  of  their  Hatred  may  be  very  fitly  afcribed 
to  Ancrer;  for  in  fome  cafes  this  is  their  motive  to 

O         ' 

action:  for  it  is  often  a  caufe  which  impels  them  to 
ad  more  powerfully  than  Hatred,  and  they  proceed  with 
greater  obftinacy  againft  thofe  whom  they  attack,  as  this 
paffion  is  not  under  the  direction  of  Reafon.  Many 
perfons  alfo  indulge  this  paffion  through  Contempt; 
which  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  Piftftrati,  and  many 
others.  But  Hatred  is  more  "powerful  than  Anger;  for 
Ancrer  is  accompanied  with  Grief,  which  prevents  the 
entrance  of  Reafon ;  but  Hatred  is  free  from  it.  In  fhort, 
whatever  caufes  may  be  aiTigned  as  the  deftruction  of 
a  pure  Oligarchy  unmixed  with  any  other  Government, 
and  an  extreme  Democracy,  the  fame  may  be  applied 
to  a  Tyranny ;  for  thefe  are  divided  Tyrannies.  King- 
doms are  feldom  deftroyed  by  any  outward  attack  ;  for 
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which  reafon  they  are  generally  very  (table  j  but  they 
have  many  caufes  of  fubverfion  within  j  of  which 
two  are  the  principal ;  one  is,  when  thofe  who  are 
in  power  excite  a  Sedition,  the  other  when  they  en- 
deavour to  eftablifh  a  Tyranny,  by  afluming  greater 
power  than  the  Law  gives  them,  A  Kingdom,  indeed, 
is  not  what  we  ever  fee  creeled  in  our  times*  but  rather 
Monarchies  and  Tyrannies ;  for  a  Kingly  Government 
is  one  that  is  voluntarily  fubmitted  to,  and  its  fupreme 
power  admitted  upon  great  occafions :  but  where  many 
are  equal,  and  there  are  none  in  any  refpect  fo  much, 
better  than  another  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  greatnefs  and 
dignity  of  Government  over  them,  then  thefe  equals  will 
not  willingly  fubmit  to  be  commanded ;  but  if  any  one 
afiumes  the  Government,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  this  is 
a  Tyranny.  To  v/hat  we  have  already  faid  we  fhall  add, 
the  caufes  of  Revolutions  in  an  Hereditary  Kingdom. 
One  of  thefe  is,  that  many  of  thofe  who  enjoy  it  are  natu- 
rally proper  objects  of  contempt  only :  another  is,  that 
they  are  infolent  while  their  power  is  not  defpotic ;  but 
they  poffefs  Kingly  honours  only.  Such  a  State  is  foon 
deftroyed  ;  for  a  King  exifts  but  while  the  People  are 
willing  to  obey,  as  their  fubmiflion  to  him  is  voluntary, 
but  to  a  Tyrant  involuntary.  Thefe  and  fuch-like  are 
the  caufes  of  the  deftru&ion  of  Monarchies. 
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CHAP.     XL 

MONARCHIES,  in  a  word,   are  preferved  by 
means  contrary  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  the  caufe  of  their  deftruction ;   but  to  fpeak  to  each 
feparately :   the  inability  of  a  Kingdom  will  depend  upon 
the  power  of  the  King's  being  kept  within  moderate 
bounds ;  for  by  how  much  the  lefs  extenfive  his  power  is, 
by  fo  much  the  longer  will  his  Government  continue ;  for 
he  will  be  lefs  depfotic,    and  more  upon  an  equality  of 
condition  with  thofe  he  governs;   who,  on  that  account, 
will  envy  him  the  lefs.     It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Molofli  continued   fo  long;   and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  from  their  Government's  being   from 
the  beginning  divided  into  two  parts,   and  alfo  by  the 
moderation  introduced  into  the  other  parts  of  it,    by 
Theopompus,  and  his  eftablifhment  of  the  Ephori ;    for 
by  taking  fomething  from  the  power  he  increafed  the 
duration  of  the  Kingdom,   fo  that  in  fome  meafure  he 
made  it  not  lefs,  but  bigger ;   as  they  fay  he  replied  to 
his  wife,  who  afked  him,  if  he  was  not  afhamed  to  de- 
liver down  his  Kingdom  to  his  children  reduced  from: 
what  he  received  it  from  his  anceftors?   No,  fays  he,  I 
give  it  him  more  lafting.      Tyrannies  are  preferved  twcw 
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ways  moft  oppofite  to  each  other,   one  of  which  is, 
when  the  power  is  delegated  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  this  manner  many  Tyrants  govern  in  their  States,    Re- 
port fays,  that  Periander  founded  many  of  thefe.     There 
are  alfo  many  of  them   to  be  met  with  amongft   the 
Perfiam.      What  has  been  already  mentioned  is  as  con- 
ducive  as  any  thing   can    be   to  preferve  a  Tyranny  ; 
namely,  to  keep  down   thofe  who  are  of  an  afpiring 
difpofition,   to  take  off  thofe  who  will  not  fubmit,   to 
allow  no  public  meals,  no  clubs,  no  education,  nothing 
at  all,    but   to  guard   againft    every  thing   that    gives 
rife  to  high  fpirits,  or  mutual  confidence ;   nor  to  fuffer 
the  learned  meetings  of  thofe  who  are  at  leifure  to  hold 
converfation   with  each   other  ;    and  to   endeavour  by 
every  means  poflible  to  keep  all  the  people  ftrangers  to 
each  other;  for  knowledge  increafes  mutual  confidence; 
and  to  oblige  all  Strangers  to  appear  in  public,   and  to 
live  near   the  city-gate,   that  all  their  actions  may  be 
fufficiently  feen  ;    for  thofe  who  are  kept   like  Slaves 
feldom  entertain  any  noble  thoughts :    in  fhort,  to  imi- 
tate every  thing  which  the  Perfians,     and  Barbarians 
do,   for  they  all  contribute  to  fupport  flavery;  and  to 
endeavour  to  know  what  every  one,  who  is  under  their 
power  does,  and  fays ;   and  for  this  purpofe  to  employ 
fpies  :  fuch  were  thofe  women  whom  the  Syracufians, 
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called  noT&yayifi;-  Hiero  alfo  ufed  to  fend  out  lifteners, 
where-ever  there  was  any  meeting  or  converfation ;  for 
the  People  dare  not  fpeak  with  freedom  for  fear  of  fuch 
perfons ;  and  if  any  one  does,  there  is  the  lefs  chance 
of  its  being  concealed  ;  and  to  endeavour  that  the  whole 
Community  fliould  mutually  accufe  and  come  to  blows 
with  each  other.  Friend  with  Friend,  the  Commons  with 
the  Nobles,  and  the  Rich  with  each  other.  It  is  alfo 
advantageous  for  a  Tyranny  that  all  thofe  who  are  under 
it  fliould  be  opprefled  with  poverty,  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  compofe  a  guard ;  and  that,  being  employed  in 
procuring  their  daily  bread,  they  may  have  no  leifure  to 
confpire  againfl  their  Tyrants.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  a  proof  of  this,  and  the  Votive  Edifices  of  the  Cypo- 
clidas,  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  built  by  the 
Pyfiflratidse,  and  the  Works  of  Polycrates  atSamos;  for 
all  thefe  produced  one  end,  the  keeping  the  People 
poor.  It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  multiply  taxes,  as  at  Syracufe;. 
where  Bionifius  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  collected  all. 
the  private  property  of  his  fubjects  into  his  own  coffers. 
A  Tyrant  alfo  fliould  endeavour  to  engage  his  fubjecls  in 
a  war,  that  they  may  have  employment,  and  continually 
depend  upon  their  General.  A  King  is  preferved  by  his 
friends,  but  a  Tyrant  is  of  all  perfons  the  man  who  can 
place  no  confidence  in  friends,  as  every  one  has  it  in  his 
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defire,  and  thefe  chiefly  in  their  power  to  deftroy  him. 
All  thefe  things  alfo  which  are  done  in  an  extreme  De- 
mocracy fhould  be  done  in  a  Tyranny,  as  permitting  great 
licentioufnefs  to  the  Women  in  the  houfe,  that  they  may 
reveal  their  hufbands  fecrets;  and  fhewing  great  indul- 
gence to  Slaves  alfb,  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  for  Slaves  and 
Women  conlpire  not  againft  Tyrants :  hut  when  they  are 
treated  with  kindnefs,  both  of  them  are  abettors  of  Ty- 
rants, and  extreme  Democracies  alfo  ;  and  the  People 
too  in  fuch  a  State  defire  to  be  -defpotLc.  For  which 
reafon  flatterers  are  in  repute  in  both  thefe:  the  Dema- 
gogue in  the  Democracy,  for  he  is  the  proper  flatterer 
of  the  People  ;  among  Tyrants,  he  who  will  fervilely 
adapt  himfelf  to  their  humours ;  for  this  is  the  bufinefs 
of  flatterers.  And  for  this  reafon  Tyrants  always  love 
the  worft  of  wretches,  for  they  rejoice  in  being  flattered, 
which  no  man  of  a  liberal  fpirit  will  fubmit  to  ;  for 
they  love  the  Virtuous,  but  flatter  none.  Bad  men 
too  are  fit  for  bad  purpofes ;  .like  to  tike,  as  the  proverb 
fays.  A  Tyrant  alfo  fliould  ihew  no  favour  to  a  man 
of  Worth  or  a  Freeman  j  for  he  fhould  think,  that  no 
one  deferved  to  be  thought  thefe  but  himfelf;  for  he 
who  fupports  his  dignity,  and  is  a  friend  to  freedom, 
encroaches  upon  the  fuperiority,  and  the  defpotifm  of 
the  Vyrant :  fuch  men,  therefore,  they  naturally  hate, 
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as  deftruftive  to  their  Government.  A  Tyrant  alfb 
fhouid  rather  admit  Strangers  to  his  table  and  familiarity, 
than  Citizens,  as  thefe  are  his  enemies,  but  the  others 
have  no  defign  againft  him.  Thefe  and  fuch-like  are  the 
fupports  of  a  Tyranny,  for  it  comprehends  whatfo- 
ever  is  wicked.  But  all  thefe  things  may  be  compre- 
hended in  three  diviflons,  for  there  are  three  objects 
which  a  Tyranny  has  in  view;  one  of  which  is,  that 
the  Citizens  fhouid  be  of  poor  abject  difpofitions ;  for 
fuch  men  never  propofe  to  confpire  againft  any  one. 
The  fecond  is,  that  they  fliould  have  no  confidence  in 
each  other;  for  while  they  have  not  this,  the  Tyrant  is 
fafe  enough  from  deftruction.  For  which  rcafon  they 
are  always  at  enmity  with  thofe  of  merit,  as  hurtful  to 
their  Government ;  not  only  as  they  fcorn  to  be  governed 
defpotically ,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  can  rely  upon  each  other's 
fidelity,  and  others  can  rely  upon  theirs,  and  becaufe  they 
will  not  inform  againft  their  affociates,  nor  any  one  elfe. 
The  third  is,  that  they  (hall  be  totally  without  the  means 
of  doing  any  thing;  for  no  one  undertakes  what  is  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  perform  :  fo  that  without  power  a  Ty- 
ranny can  never  be  deftroyed.  Thefe  then  are  the  three 
objects  which  the  inclinations  of  Tyrants  deiire  to  fee  ac- 
complifhed ;  for  all  their  tyrannical  plans  tend  to  promote 
one  of  thefe  three  ends,  that  their  people  may  neither 
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have  mutual  confidence,  power,  or  fpirit.  This,  then,, 
is  one  of  the  two  methods  of  preferving  Tyrannies :  the 
other  proceeds  in  a  way,  quite  contrary  to  what  has  been 
already  defcribed,  and  which  may  be  difcerned,  from 
coniidering  to  what  the  deftrudtion  of  a  Kingdom  is 
owing ;  for  as  one  caufe  of  that  is,  making  the  Govern- 
ment approach  near  to  a  Tyranny,  fo  the  fafety  of  a 
Tyranny  confifts  in  making  the  Government  nearly 
Kingly ;  preferving  only  one  thing,  namely,  power,, 
that  not  only  the  willing,  but  the  unwilling  alfo  muft 
be  obliged  to  fubmit ;  for  if  this  is  once  loft,  the 
Tyranny  is  at  an  end.  This,  then,  as  the  foundation, 
muft  be  preferved :  in  other  particulars  carefully  do  and 
affect  to  feem  like  a  King ;  firft,  appear  to  pay  a  great 
attention  to  what  belongs  to  the  Public  ;  nor  make  fuch 
profufe  prefents,  as  will  offend  the  People;  while  they 
are  to  fupply  the  money,  out  of  the  hard  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  fee  it  given  in  profufion  to  miftrefTes, 
foreigners,  and  fidlers;  keeping  an  exact  account  both 
of  what  you  receive  and  pay ;  which  is  a  practice  fbme 
Tyrants  do  actually  follow,  by  which  means  they  feem 
rather  fathers  of  families  than  Tyrants :  nor  need  you 
ever  fear  the  want  of  money,  while  you  have  the  fu£reme 
power  of  the  State  in  your  own  hands.  It  is  alfo  much, 
better  for  thofe  Tyrants,  who  quit  their  kingdom,  to  do 
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this  than  to  leave  behind  them  money  they  have  hoarded 
up;    for  their  Regents  will  be  much  lefs  defirous  of 
making  innovations,  and  they  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  abfent  Tyrants  than  the  Citizens  ;   for  fucji  of  them 
as  he  fufpecls  he  takes  with  him,  but  thefe  Regents  muft 
be  left  behind.     He  fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  appear  to 
collect  fuch  taxes   and  require  fueh  fervices  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State  demand,   that  whenever  they  are 
wanted  they  may  be  ready  in  time  of  war;    and  parti- 
cularly,  to  take  care  that  he  appear  to  colled:  and  keep 
them  not  as  his  own  property,  but  the  Public's.     His 
appearance  alfo  fhould  not  be  fevere,  but  refpeclable,  fo 
that  he  fliould  infpire  thofe  who  approach  him  with  ve- 
neration, and  not  fear  ;    but  this  will  not  be  eafily  ac- 
compliflied  if  he  is  defpifed.     If,  therefore,  he  will  not 
take  the  pains  to  acquire  any  other,   he  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  be  a  man  of  political  abilities,   and  to  fix  that 
opinion  of  himfelf,  in  the  judgment  of  his  fubje£ts.     He 
fhould  alfo  take  care  not  to  appear  to  be  guilty  of  the 
leaft  offence  againft  modefty,  nor  to  fuffer  it  in  thofe 
under  him  :    nor  to  permit  the  women  of  his  Family  to 
treat  others  haughtily ;   for  the  haughtinefs  of  women 
has  been  the  ruin  of  many  Tyrants.     With  refpect  to 
the  pleafures  of  fenfe,   he   ought   to  do   directly  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  fome  Tyrants  at  prefent ;   for 
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they  do  not  only  continually  indulge  themfelves  in  them 
for  many  days  together,  but  they  feem  alfo  to  defire  to 
have  other  witnefles  of  it,  that  they  may  wonder  at  their 
happinefs;  whereas  he  ought  really  to  be  moderate  in 
thefe,  and,  if  not,  to  appear  to  others  to  avoid  them ; 
for  it  is  not  the  fober  man  who  is  expofed  either  to 
plots,  or  contempt,  but  the  Drunkard;  not  the  Early- 
rifer,  but  the  Sluggard.  His  conduct  in  general  fhould 
alfo  to  be  contrary  of  what  is  reported  of  former  Ty- 
rants ;  for  he  ought  to  improve  and  adorn  his  City,  ib 
as  to  feem  a  Guardian  and  not  a  Tyrant;  and,  more- 
over, always  to  feem  particularly  attentive  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  Gods  j  for  from  perfons  of  fuch  a  character 
men  entertain  lefs  fears  of  fuffering  any  thing  illegal, 
while  they  fuppofe  that  he  who  governs  them  is  reli- 
gious and  reverences  the  Gods;  and  they  will  be  lefs 
inclined  to  raife  infinuations  againft  fuch  a  one,  as  being 
peculiarly  under  their  protection :  but  this  muft  be  fb 
done  as  to  give  no  occaiion  for  any  fufpicion  of  Hypo- 
crify.  He  fhould  alfo  take  care  to  mew  fuch  refpeci  to 
men  of  merit  in  every  particular,  that  they  fliould  not 
think  they  could  be  treated  with  greater  diftinclion  by 
their  Fellow  Citizens  in  a  Free  State.  He  mould  alfo 
let  all  Honours  flow  immediately  from  himfelf,  but 
every  Cenfure  from  his  fubordinate  officers,  and  judges. 

It 
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It  is  alfo  a  common  protection  of  all  Monarchies  not  to 
make  one  perfon  too  great,  or,  certainly,  not  many ;   for 
they  will  fupport  each  other  :    but,  if  it  is  neceffary  to 
entruft  any  large  powers  to  one  perfon,  to  take  care,  that 
it  is  not  one  of  an  ardent  fpirit ;    for  this  difpofition  is 
upon  every  opportQnity  moft  ready  for  a   Revolution: 
and,  if  it  mould  feem  neceffary  to  deprive  any  one  of  his 
power,  to  do  it  by  degrees,  and  not  reduce  him  all  at 
once.      It   is  alfo  neceflary  to  abftain  from  all  kinds  of 
Infolence ;    more    particularly   from   Corporal  PuniiL-' 
ment ;   which  you  muft  be  moft  cautious  never  to  exer- 
cife  over  thofe  who  have  a  delicate  fenfe  of  honour; 
for,  -as-  thofe  who  love  money  are  touched  to  the  quick 
when  any  thing  affects  their  property,  fo  are  men   of 
honour  and  principle,   when  they  receive  any  difgrace  i 
therefore,  either  never  employ  perfonal  punifliment,   or, 
if  you  do,   let  it  be  only  in  the  manner  in  which  a  father 
would  correct  his  fon,   and  not  with  contempt;   and, 
upon  the  whole,   make  airunds  for  any  feeming  difgrace, 
by  beftowing  greater  Honours.      But  of  all  perfons  who 
are  moft  likely  to  entertain  defigns  againft  the  perfon  of 
a  Tyrant,    thofe   are   chitrly  to    be  feared  and  guarded 
againft,  who  regard  as  nothing  the  lofs  of  their  own 
lives,   fo  that  they  can  but  accomplifh  their  purpofe  :  be 
very  careful  therefore  of  thofe  who  either  think  them- 

{elves, 
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felves  affronted,  or  thofe  who  are  dear  to  them;  for 
thofe  who  are  excited  by  anger  to  revenge,  regard  as 
nothing  their  own  perfons :  for,  as  Heraclitus  fays,  it  is 
dangerous  to  fight  with  an  angry  man,  who  will  pur- 
chafe  with  his  life  the  thing  he  aims  at.  As  all  Cities 
are  compofed  of  two  forts  of  perfons,  the  Rich  and  the 
Poor,  it  is  neceffary  that  both  thefe  fhould  find  equal 
protection  from  him  who  governs  them,  and  that  the 
one  party  fhould  not  have  it  their  power  to  injure  the 
other ;  but  that  the  Tyrant  fhould  attach  to  himfelf  that 
party  which  is  the  moft  powerful ;  which,  if  he  does, 
he  will  have  no  occafion  either  to  make  his  Slaves  free, 
or  to  deprive  Citizens  of  their  arms ;  for  the  ftrength  of 
either  of  the  parties  added  to  his  own  forces  will  render 

him  fuperior  to  any  confpiracy. It  would  be  fuper- 

fluous  to  go  through  all  particulars  ;  for  the  rule  of 
conduct  which  the  Tyrant  ought  to  purfue  is  evident 
enough,  and  that  is,  to  affect  to  appear  not  the  Ty- 
rant, but  the  King;  the  Guardian  of  thofe  he  governs, 
not  their  Plunderer,  but  their  Protestor,  and  to  affect 
the  middle  rank  in  life,  not  one  fuperior  to  all  others  : 
he  fliculd,  therefore,  affociate  his  Nobles  with  him,  and 
footh  his  People  ;  for  his  Government  will  not  only  be 
neceffarily  more  honourable,  and  worthy  of  imitation, 
as  it  will  be  over  men  of  worth,  and  not  abject  wretches, 

who 
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who  perpetually  both  hate  and  fear  him ;  but  it  will  be 
alfo  more  durable.  Let  him  alfo  frame  his  life  fo  that 
his  manners  may  be  confentaneous  to  virtue,  or  at  lean: 
let  half  of  them  be  fo,  that  he  may  not  be  altogether 
wicked,  but  only  fo  in  part. 


CHAP.     XIL 

INDEED  an  Oligarchy  and  a  Tyranny  are  of  all 
Governments  of  the  fhorteft  duration.  The  Tyranny 
of  Syria,  it  is  true,  continued  longer  then  Orthagonus 
and  his  family  exifted,  an  hundred  years :  the  reafon  for 
which  was,  that  they  ufed  their  power  with  moderation, 
and  were  in  many  particulars  obedient  to  the  Laws; 
and,  as  Chliftenes  was  an  able  General,  he  never  fell  into 
contempt,  and  by  the  care  he  took  that  in  many  particu- 
lars his  Government  fhould  be  popular.  He  is  reported 
alfo  to  have  prefented  a  perfon  with  a  crown,  who 
adjudged  the  Victory  to  another ;  and  fome  fay,  that  it 
is  the  ftatue  of  that  judge  which  is  placed  in  the  Forum. 
They  fay  alfo,  that  Pififtratus  fubmitted  to  be  fum- 
moned  into  the  Court  of  the  Areopagites.  The  fecond 
that  we  fhall  mention  is  the  Tyranny  of  the  Cypfelida?, 

at 
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Corinth,  which  continued  flventy-feven  years  and  fix 
months  ;  for  Cypfelus  was  Tyrant  there  thirty  year?, 
Periander  forty-four,  and  Pfamfneticus,  the  fon  of  Geor- 
gias,  three  years ;  the  reafon  for  which  was,  that  Cyp- 
felus was  a  popular  man,  and  governed  without  guards. 
Periander  indeed  ruled  like  a  Tyrant,  but  then  he  was 
an  able  General.  The  third  was  that  of  the  Pififtradidas 
at  Athens;  but  it  was  not  continual:  for  Pififtratus hira- 
felf  was  twice  expelled ;  fo  that  out  of  thirty-three  years 
he  was  only  fifteen  in  power,  and  his  Son  eighteen  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  time  was  thirty-three  years.  Of  the  reft 
we  mail  mention  that  of  Hiero,  and  Gelo  at  Syracufe ; 
and  this  did  not  continue  long,  for  both  their  reigns 
were  only  eighteen  years ;  for  Gelo  died  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  Tyranny,  and  Hiero  in  his  tenth.  Thrafibu- 
lus  fell  in  his  eleventh  month,  and  many  other  Tyrannies 
have  continued  a  very  fliort  time.  We  have  now  gone 
through  the  general  cafes  of  Corruption  and  Means  of 
Prefervation  both  in  Free  States  and  Monarchies.  In 
Plato's  Republic,  Socrates  is  introduced  treating  upon  the 
changes,  which  different  Governments  are  liable  to :  but 
his  difcourfe  is  faulty ;  for  he  does  not  particularly  men- 
tion what  changes  the  beft  and  firft  Governments  are 
liable  to;  for  he  only  affigns  the  general  caufe,  of  nothing 
being  immutable,  but  that  in  time  every  thing  will  alter 
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and  in  this,  probably,  he  is  not  wrong  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  there  are  fome  perfons,  whom  it  is 
impoflible  by  any  education  to  make  good  men  j  but 
why  fhould  this  change  be  more  peculiar  to  what 
he  calls  the  beft-formed  Government,  than  to  all  other 
forms,  and  indeed  to  all  other  things  that  exifl  ?  and  in 
refpecl:  to  his  afligned  time,  as  the  caufe  of  the  altera- 
tion of  all  things,  we  find,  that  thofe  which  did  not  be- 
gin to  exift  at  the  fame  time,  ceafe  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  ;  fo  that,  if  any  thing  came  into  beginning  the  day 
before  the  folftice,  it  muft  alter  at  the  fame  time.  Be- 
lides,  why  fliould  fuch  a  form  of  Government  be  changed^ 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  ?  for,  in  general,  when  Govern- 
ments alter,  they  alter  into  the  contrary  fpecies  to  what 
they  before  were,  and  not  into  one  like  their  former. 
And  this  reafoning  holds  true  of  other  changes  ;  for  he 
fays,  that  from  the  Lacedaemonian  form  it  changes  into 
an  Oligarchy,  and  from  thence  into  a  Democracy,  and 
from  a  Democracy  into  a  Tyranny  :  and  fometimes 
a  contrary  change  takes  place,  as,  from  a  Democracy 
into  an  Oligarchy,  rather  than  into  a  Monarchy.  With 
refpeft  to  a  Tyranny  he  neither  fays,  whether  there  will 

be 
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be  any  change  in  it ;  or  if  not,  to  what  caufe  it  will  be 
owing ;  or,  if  there  is,  into  what  other  State  it  will  alter : 
but  the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  a  Tyranny  is  an  indeter- 
minate Government ;  and,  according  to  him,  every  State 
ought  to  alter  into  the  firft,  and  moft  perfect,  thus  the 
continuity,  and  circle  would  be  preferved.  But  one 
Tyranny  often  changed  into  another ;  as  at  Syria,  from 
Muro's  to  Clifbhenes' ;  cr  into  an  Oligarchy,  as  was 
Antileo's  at  Chalcas  ;  or  into  a  Democracy,  as  was 
Gelo's  at  Syracufe ;  or  into  an  Ariftocracy,  as  was  Cha- 
rilaus's  at  Lacedaemon,  and  at  Carthage.  An  Oligar- 
chy is  alfo  changed  into  a  Tyranny ;  fuch  was  the  rife 
of  moft  of  the  antient  Tyrannies  in  Sicily  ;  at  Leontium, 
into  the  Tyranny  of  Panaetius;  at  Gela,  into  that  of  Cle- 
ander;  at  Rhegium,  into  that  of  Anaxilaus;  and  the 
like  in  many  other  Cities.  It  is  abfurd  alfo  to  fuppofe, 
that  a  State  is  changed  into  an  Oligarchy,  becaufe  thofe 
who  are  in  power  are  avaritious,  and  greedy  of  money, 
and  not  becaufe  thofe,  who  are  by  far  richer  than  their 
fellow  citizens,  think  it  unfair,  that  thofe  who  have  no- 
thing, fhould  have  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Rule  of  the  State 
with  themfelves,  who  poflefs  fo  much ;  for  in  many 
Oligarchies  it  is  not  allowable  to  be  employed  in  money- 
getting,  and  there  are  many  laws  to  prevent  it.  But  in 
Carthage,  which  is  a  Democracy,  money-getting  is  cre- 
ditable. 
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ditable,  and  yet  their  Form  of  Government  remains  un- 
altered. It  is  alfo  abfurd  to  fay,  that  in  an  Oligarchy 
there  are  two  cities,  one  of  the  Poor,  and  another  of  the 
Rich  ;  for  why  fhould  this  happen  to  them,  more  than 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  any  other  State  where  all 
poffefs  not  equal  property,  or  where  all  are  not  equally 
good  ?  for  though  no  one  member  of  the  Community 
fliould  be  poorer  than  he  was  before,  yet  a  Democracy 
might  neverthelefs  change  into  an  Oligarchy  ;  if  the 
Rich  mould  be  more  powerful  than  the  Poor,  and  the 
one  too  negligent,  and  the  other  attentive :  and  though 
thefe  changes  are  owing  to  many  caufes,  yet  he  mentions 
but  one  only,  that  the  Citizens  become  poor  by  luxury, 
and  paying  intereft-money ;  as  if  at  firft  they  were  all 
rich,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  :  but  this  is  not  fo, 
but  when  fome  of  thofe,  who  have  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  lofe  their  fortunes,  they  will  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  Revolution  ;  but  when  others 
do,  nothing  of  confequence  will  follow,  nor  when  fuch 
States  do  alter,  is  there  any  more  reafon  for  their  altering 
into  a  Democracy,  than  any  other.  Befides,  though 
fome  of  the  members  of  the  community  may  not  have 
fpent  their  Fortunes,  yet  if  they  fhare  not  in  theHonours 
of  the  State,  or  if  they  are  ill-ufed  and  infulted,  they 
will  endeavour  to  raife  Seditions,  and  bringr  about  a  Re- 
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volution,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  like ; 
which,  Plato  fays,  arifes  from  too  much  Liberty.  Al- 
though there  are  many  Oligarchies  and  Democracies, 
yet  Socrates,  when  he  is  treating  of  the  changes  they 
may  undergo,  fpeaks  of  them  as  if  there  was  but  one  of 
each  fort. 


A    TREA- 
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CHAP.     I. 

WE  have  already  fliewn,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Council  in  the  State,  and  wherein  one 
may  differ  from  another,  and  how  the  different  Magif- 
trates  fhould  be  regulated ;  and  alfo  the  Judicial  De- 
partment, and  what  is  beft  fuited  to  what  State ;  and 
alfo  to  what  caufes  both  the  Deftruciion  and  Prefervation. 
of  Governments  are  owing. 

As 
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As  there  are  very  many  fpecies  of  Democracies,   as 
well  as  of  other  States,   it  will  not  be  amifs  to  confider  at 
the  fame  time,  any  thing  which  we  may  have  omitted  to 
mention  concerning  either  of  them,  and  to  allot  to  each, 
that  mode  of  conduct  which  is  peculiar  to,  and  advanta-  . 
geous  for  them ;    and  alfo  to  enquire  into  the  combina- 
tions of  all  thefe  different  modes  of  Government  which 
we  have  mentioned ;    for  as  thefe  are  blended  together 
the  Government  is  altered,  as  from,  an  Ariftocracy  to  be 
an  Oligarchy,  and  from  a  Free  State  to  be  a  Democracy, 
Now,    I  mean  by  thofe  combinations  of  Government 
(which  I  ought  to  examine  into,  but  have  not  yet  done ;) 
namely,    whether    the    Deliberative    department,    and 
the  Election  of  Magiftrates  is  regulated  in   a  manner 
correfpondent  to  an  Oligarchy,    or  the  Judicial   to  an 
Ariftocracy,  or  the  Deliberative  part  only  to  an  Oligar- 
chy, and  the  Election  of  Magiftrates  to  an  Ariftocracy, 
or  whether,    in  any  other  manner,    every  thing  is  not 
regulated  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Government. 
But  we  will  firft  confider,  what  particular  fort  of  Demo- 
cracy is  fitted  to  a  particular  City,  and  alfo  what  parti- 
cular Oligarchy  to  a  particular  People  ;    and  of  other 
States,  what  is  advantageous  to  what.     It  is  alfo  necef- 
fary  to  fhew  clearly,  not  only  which  of  thefe  Govern- 
ments is  beft  for  a  State,  but  alfo  how  it  ought  to  be 

eftabliflied 
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eftablimed  there,  and  other  things  we  will  treat  of 
briefly.  And,  firft,  we  will  fpeak  of  a  Democracy;  and 
this  will  at  the  fame  time  fhew  clearly  the  nature  of  its 
oppofite,  which  fome  perfons  call  an  Oligarchy ;  and  in 
doing  this  we  muft  examine  into  all  the  parts  of  a  De- 
mocracy, and  every  thing  that  is  connected  therewith  ; 
for  from  the  manner  in  which  thefe  are  compounded 
together,  different  fpecies  of  Democracies  arife:  and  hence 
it  is  that  they  are  more  than  one,  and  of  various  natures. 
Now,  there  are  two  caufes  which  occafion  there  being 
fo  many  Democracies ;  one  of  which  is  that  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  ;  namely,  there  being  different 
forts  of  people;  for  in  one  country  the  majority  are 
Hufbandmen,  in  another  Mechanics,  and  Hired- fervants; 
if  the  firft  of  thefe  is  added  to  the  fecond,  and  the 
third  to  both  of  them,  the  Democracy  will  not  only  dif- 
fer in  the  particular  of  better  or  worfe,  but  in  this,  that 
it  will  be  no  longer  the  fame  Government;  the  other  is 
that  which  we  will  now  fpeak  of.  The  different  things 
which  are  connected  with  Democracies  and  feem  to  make 
part  of  thefe  States,  do,  from  their  being  joined  to  them, 
render  them  different  from  others :  this  attending  a 

o 

few,  that  more,  and  another  alL  It  is  neceffary,  that 
he  who  would  found  any  State  which  he  may  happen 
to  approve  of,  or  correct  one,  fnould  be  acquainted 

with 
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with  all  thefe  particulars.  All  Founders  of  States  endea- 
vour to  comprehend  within  their  own  plan  every  thing 
of  nearly  the  fame  kind  with  it ;  but  in  doing  this  they 
err,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  defcribed  in  treating 
of  the  Prefervation  and  Deftruclion  of  Governments.  I 
will  now  fpeak  of  thefe  firft  principles  and  manners,  and 
whatever  elfe  a  Democratical  State  requires. 


CHAP.     II. 

NOW,  the  foundation  of  a  Democratical  State  is 
Liberty,  and  people  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fay  this,  as  if  here  only  Liberty  was  to  be  found;  for 
they  affirm,  that  this  is  the  end  propofed  by  every  De- 
mocracy. But  one  part  of  Liberty  is,  to  govern  and  be 
governed  alternately ;  for,  according  to  Democratical 
juftice,  Equality  is  meafured  by  Numbers,  and  not  by 
Worth:  and,  this  being  jufr,  it  is  neceflary,  that  the 
fupreme  power  fliould  be  veiled  in  the  People  at  large ; 
and  that  what  the  majority  determine  fhould  be  final : 
fo  that  in  a  Democracy  the  Poor  ought  to  have  more 
power  than  the  Rich,  as  being  the  greater  number ;  for 
this  is  one  mark  of  Liberty,  which  all  Framers  of  a  De- 
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mocracy  lay  down  as  a  criterion  of  that  State ;  another  is, 
to  live  as  every  one  likes ;  for  this,  they  fay,  is  a  Right 
which  Liberty  gives,  fince  he  is  a  Slave  who  muft  live  as 
he  likes  not.  This,  then,  is  another  criterion  of  a  Demo- 
cracy. Hence  arifes  the  claim  to  be  under  no  command 
whatfoever  to  any  one,  upon  any  account,  any  otherwife 
than  by  rotation,  and  that  juft  as  far  only,  as  that  perfon 
is,  in  his  turn,  under  his  alfo.  This  alfo  is  conducive  to 
that  Equality  which  Liberty  demands.  Thefe  things 
being  premifed,  and  fuch  being  the  Government,  it  fol- 
lows, that  fuch  rules  as  the  following  fhould  be  obferved 
in  it,  that  all  the  Magiftrates  fhould  be  chofen  out  of  all 
the  People,  and  all  to  command  each,  and  each  in  his 
turn  all :  that  all  the  Magiftrates  fhould  be  chofe  by  lot, 
except  to  thofe  offices  only  which  required  fome  parti- 
cular knowledge  and  fkill  :  that  no  Cenfus,  or  a  very 
fmall  one,  fhould  be  required  to  qualify  a  man  for  any 
office :  that  none  fhould  be  in  the  fame  employment 
twice,  or  very  few,  and  very  feldom,  except  in  the  army : 
that  all  their  appointments  fhould  be  limited  to  a  very 
fhort  time,  or  at  leaft  as  many  as  poflible:  that  the 
whole  Community  fhould  be  qualified  to  judge  in  all 
caufes  whatfoever,  let  the  object  be  ever  fo  exteniive, 
ever  fo  interefting,  or  of  ever  fo  high  a  nature  ;  as  at 
Athens,  where  the  People  at  large  judge  the  Magiftrates 
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when  they  come  out  of  office,  and  decide  concerning 
public  affairs,  as  well  as  private  contracts  :  that  the 
Supreme  Power  fhould  be  in  the  Public  Affembly  ;  and 
that  no  Magistrate  (hould  be  allowed  any  difcretionary 
power,  but  in  a  few  inftances,  and  of  no  confequence  to 
public  bufinefs.  Of  all  Magiftrar.es  a  Senate  is  beft 
fuited  to  a  Democracy,  where  the  whole  Community  is 
not  paid  for  giving  their  attendance ;  for  in  that  cafe  it 
lofes  its  power ;  for  then  the  people  will  bring  all  caufes 
before  them,  by  appeal,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
in  a  former  book.  In  the  next  place,  there  fhould,  if 
poflible,  be  a  fund  to  pay  all  the  Citizens  who  have  any 
lhare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  either  as 
members  of  the  affembly,  judges,  and  rnagiftrates ; 
but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  at  leaft  the  magiftrates,  the 
the  judges,  the  fenators,  and  members  of  the  fupreme 
affembly,  and  alfo  thofe  officers  who  are  obliged  to  eat 
at  a  common  table,  ought  to  be  paid.  Moreover,  as  an 
Oligarchy  is  faid  to  be  a  Government,  of  men  of  family, 
fortune,  and  education  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  a  Demo- 
cracy is  a  Government  in  the  hands  of  men  of  no  birth, 
indigent  circumftances,  and  mechanical  employments. 
In  this  State  alfo  no  office  mould  be  for  life;  and,  if  any 
fuch  fhould  remain  after  the  Government  has  been  long 
changed  into  a  Democracy,  they  fhould  endeavour  by 
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degrees  to  diminiQi  the  power  ;  and  alfo  elect  by  lot, 
inftead  of  vote.  Thefe  things,  then,  appertain  to  all 
Democracies ;  namely,  to  be  eftablimed  on  that  prin- 
ciple of  juftice  which  is  homogeneous  to  thofe  Govern- 
ments; that  is,  that  all  the  members  of  the  State,  by  num- 
ber, fhould  enjoy  an  Equality,  which  feems  chiefly  to 
conflitute  a  Democracy,  or  Government  of  the  People : 
for  it  feems  perfectly  equal,  that  the  Rich  {hould  have  no 
more  (hare  in  the  Government  than  the  Poor,  nor  be 
alone  in  power  ;  but  that  all  mould  be  equal,  accord- 
ing to  number;  for  thus,  they  think,  the  Equality  and 
Liberty  of  the  State  beft  preferved. 
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CHAP.     III. 

IN  the  next  place,  we  muft  enquire,  how  this  Equality 
is  to  be  procured.  Shall  the  fortune  of  five  hundred 
be  divided  amongft  a  thoufand,  and  thefe  thoufand  to 
have  equal  power  with  the  five  hundred  ?  or  {hall 
we  not  eftablifh  our  Equality  in  this  manner?  but 
divide  indeed  thus,  and  afterwards  taking  an  equal 
number  both  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  the  thoufand, 
inveft  them  with  the  power  of  creating  the  Magiftrates 
and  Judges.  Is  this  State  then  eftablimed  according  to 
perfect  Democratical  juftice,  or  rather  that  which  is 
guided  by  numbers  only  ?  For  the  defenders  of  a  De- 
mocracy fay,  that  that  is  juft  which  the  majority  approve 
of:  but  the  favourers  of  an  Oligarchy  fay,  that  that  is 
juft  which  thofe  who  have  moft,  approve  of;  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  value  of  property.  Both 
the  propofitions  are  unjuft ;  for  if  we  agree  with  what 
the  few  propofe,  we  erect  a  Tyranny  :  for  if  it  (hould 
happen,  that  an  individual  fhould  have  more  than  the 
reft,  who  are  rich,  according  to  Oligarchical  juftice, 
this  man  alone  has  a  right  to  the  fupreme  power  ;  but 
if  fuperiorty  of  numbers  is  to  prevail,  injuftice  will  then 
be  done,  by  confifcating  the  property  of  the  Rich,  who 
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are  few,  as  we  have  already  faid.  What  then  that 
equality  is,  which  both  parties  will  admit,  muff,  be  col- 
lected from  the  definition  of  right  which  is  common  to 
them  both  ;  for  they  both  fay,  that  what  the  majority  of 
the  State  approves  of  ought  to  be  eftablifhed.  Be  it  fo; 
but  not  entirely  :  but,  fince  a  City  happens  to  be  made  up 
of  two  different  ranks  of  people,  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,, 
let  that  be  eftablifhed  which  is  approved  of  by  both 
thefe,  or  the  greater  part :  but,  fhould  there  be  oppofite 
fentiments,  let  that  be  eftablifhed  which  fhall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  greater  part:  but  let  this  be  according 
to  the  Cenfus ;  for  inftance,  if  there  fhould  be  ten  of 
the  Rich  and  twenty  of  the  Poor,  and  fix  of  the  firfr, 
and  fifteen  of  the  laft  lliould  agree  upon  any  meafure, 
and  the  remaining  four  of  the  Rich  fhould  join  with  the 
remaining  five  of  the  Poor  in  oppofing  it,  that  party 
whole  Cenfus  when  added  together,  fhould  deter- 
mine which  opinion  fhould  be  Law,  and  fhould  thefe 
happen  to  be  equal,  it  fhould  be  regarded  as  a  cafe  fimi- 
lar  to  an  AfTembly  or  Court  of  Juftice  dividing  equally 
upon  any  queftion  that  comes  before  them,  who  either 
determine  it  by  lot  or  fome  fuch  method.  But  although, 
with  refpcct  to  what  is  equal  and  jufr.,  it  may  bs  very 
difficult  to  eftablifh  the  truth,  yet  it  is  much  eafitr  to 
do,  than  to  perfuade  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
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to  encroach  upon  others,  to  be  guided  thereby  ;  for  the 
weak  always  defire  what  is  equal  and  juft,  but  the 
powerful,  pay  no  regard  thereunto. 


CHAP.     IV. 

THERE  are  four  kinds  of  Democracies.  The  beft 
is  that  which  is  compofed  of  thofe  firft  in  order,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  and  this  alfo  is  the  moft  antient  of 
any.  I  call  that  the  firft  which  every  one  would  place  fo, 
was  he  to  divide  the  people ;  for  the  beft  part  of  thefe  are 
the  huibandmen.  We  fee,  then,  that  a  Democracy  may  be 
framed  where  the  majority  live  by  tillage,  or  pafturage : 
for,  as  their  property  is  but  fmall,  they  will  not  be  at 
Icifure  perpetually  to  hold  public  afTemblies,  but  will 
be  continually  employed  in  following  their  own  bufinefs, 
not  having  otherwife  the  means  of  living ;  nor  will  they 
•be  defirous  of  what  another  enjoys,  but  will  rather  like 
to  follow  their  own  bufinefs  than  meddle  with  State- 
affairs,  and  accept  the  offices  of  government,  which  will 
be  attended  with  no  great  profit ;  for  the  major  part  of 
mankind  are  rather  defirous  of  riches  than  honour ; 
(a  proof  of  this  is,  that  they  fubmitted  to  the  Tyrannies 
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in  antient  times,   and  do  now  fubmit  to  the  Oligarchies, 
if  no  one  hinders  them  in  their  ufual  occupations,   or 
deprives  them  of  their  property ;  for  fome  oFthem  foon 
get  rich,   others   are  removed  from  poverty);    befides, 
their  having  the  right  of  election,  and  calling  their  ma- 
giftrates to  account  for  their  conduct,   when  they  come 
out   of  office,    will  fatisfy  their    defire  of  honours,    if 
any  of  them  entertain  that  pafTion  :    for  in  fome  States, 
though  th'2  Commonalty  have  not  the  right  of  electing 
the  magiftrates,  yet  it  is  veiled  in  part  of  that  body 
chofen  to  reprefent  them  :    and  it  is  fufficient  for  the 
People  at  large  to  poffefs  the  Deliberative  power  :    and 
this  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  Democracy ; 
fuch  was  that  formerly  at  Mantinaea :    for  which  reafon 
it  is  proper  for  the  Democracy  we  have  been  now  treat- 
ing of,  to  have  a  power  (and  it  has  been  ufual  for  them 
to  have  it)  of  cenfuring  their  magiftrates  when  out  of 
office,   and   fitting  in  judgment  upon  all  caufes  :    but 
that  the  chief  magiftrates   fhould  be  elected,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  Cenfus,  which  fhould  vary  with 
the  rank  of  their  office,  or  elfe  not  by  a  Cenfus,    but 
according  to  their  abilities  for  their  refpedive  appoint- 
ments.    A  State  thus  conftituted,  muft  be  well  confti- 
tuted;    for  the  magiftracies  will  be  always  filled  with 
the  beft  men,  with  the  approbation  of  the  People;   who 
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will  not  envy  their  fuperiors :   and  thefe  and  the  Nobles 
fhould  be  content  with  this  part  in  the  adminiftration ; 
for  they  will  not  be  governed  by  their  inferiors,      They 
will  be  alfo  careful  to  ufe  their  power  with  moderation, 
as  there  are  others  to  whom  full  power  is  delegated  to 
cenfure  their  conduct;   for  it  is  very  ferviceable  to  the 
State  to  have  them  dependent  upon  others,    and  not  to 
be  permitted  to  do  whatfoever  they  chufe ;   for  with  fuch 
a  liberty  there  would  be  no  check  to  that  evil  particle 
there  is  in  every  one  :    therefore  it  is  neceflary  and  moft 
for   the   benefit    of  the  State   that  the  offices   thereof 
fhould  be   filled  by  the  principal  perfons  in  it,   whofe 
characters  are  unblemifhed,  and  that  the  People  are  not 
oppreffed.     It  is  now  evident,  that  this  is  the  beft  fpecies 
of  Democracy,  and  on  what  account;  becaufe  the  People 
are  fuch,  and  have  fuch  powers  as  they  ought  to  have. 
To  eftablifh  a  Democracy  of  Hufbandmen  fome  of  thofe 
Laws,  which  were  obferved  in  many  antient  States,  are 
univerfally  ufeful ;    as,   for  inftance,    on  no  account  to 
permit  any  one  to  poffefs  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,   or  within  a   certain  diftance  from   the   City. 
Formerly  alfo,  in  fome  States,  no  one  was  allowed  to  fell 
their  original  lot  of  land.      They  alfo  mention  a  Law  of 
one  Oxylus,  which  forbid  any  one  to  add  to  their  patri- 
mony by  ufury.     We  ought  alfo  to  follow  the  Law  of 
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the  Aphuteans,  as  ufeful,  to  direct  us  in  this  particular 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of;  for  they  having  but  very  little 
ground,  while  they  were  a  numerous  people,  and  at 
the  fame  time  were  all  Hufbandmen,  did  not  include  all 
their  lands  within  the  Cenfus,  but  divided  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that,  according  to  the  Cenfus,  the  Poor  had 
more  power  than  the  Rich.  Next  to  the  Commonalty 
of  Hufbandmen  is  one  of  Shepherds  and  Herdfmen ;  for 
they  have  many  things  in  common  with  them,  and,  by 
their  way  of  life,  are  excellently  qualified  to  make  good 
foldiers,  ftout  in  body,  and  able  to  continue  in  the  open 
air  all  night.  The  generality  of  the  people,  of  whom 
other  Democracies  are  compofed,  are  much  worfe  than 
thefe ;  for  their  lives  are  wretched,  nor  have  they  any 
bufinefs  with  Virtue  in  any  thing  they  do ;  thefe  are 
your  mechanics,  your  exchange-men,  and  hired- 
fervants ;  as  all  thefe  forts  of  men  frequent  the  ex- 
change, and  the  citadel,  they  can  readily  attend  the  pub- 
lic afTembly ;  whereas  the  hufbandmen,  being  more  dif- 
perfed  in  the  country,  cannot  fo  eafily  meet  together ; 
nor  are  they  equally  deiirous  of  doing  it,  with  thefe  others. 
When  a  country  happens  to  be  fo  fituated,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  land  lies  at  a  diftance  from  the  City,  there 
it  is  eafy  to  eftablifh  a  good  Democracy,  or  a  Free 
State,  for  the  people  in  general  will  be  obliged  to  live 
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in  the  country ;  fo  that  it  will  be  neceflary  in  fuch  a 
Democracy,  though  there  may  be  an  exchange-mob  at 
hand,  never  to  allow  a  legal  aflembly  without  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  attend.  We  have  fhewn  in  what 
manner  the  firft  and  beft  Democracy  ought  to  be  eftab- 
limed,  and  it  will  be  equally  evident  as  to  the  reft,  for 
from  thefe  we  fhould  proceed  as  a  guide,  and  always 
feparate  the  meaneft  of  the  people  from  the  reft.  But 
the  laft  and  worft  which  gives  to  every  Citizen  without 
diftin&ion  a  fhare  in  every  part  of  the  adminiftration, 
is,  what  few  Citizens  can  bear,  nor  is  it  eaiy  to  pre- 
ferve  for  any  long  time,  unlefs  well  fupported  by  Laws 
and  Manners.  We  have  already  noticed  almoft  every 
caufe  that  can  deftroy  either  this  or  any  other  State. 
Thofe  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  fuch  a  Democracy 
have  endeavoured  to  fupport  it,  and  make  the  People 
powerful,  by  collecting  together  as  many  perfons  as  they 
could,  and  giving  them  their  freedom,  not  only  legiti- 
mately but  naturally  born,  and  alfo  if  either  of  their 
Parents  were  Citizens,  that  is  to  fay,  if  either  their 
Father  or  Mother;  and  this  method  is  better  fuited  to 
this  State  than  any  other:  and  thus  the  Demagogues 
have  ufually  managed.  They  ought,  however,  to  take 
care,  and  do  this  no  longer  than  the  Common  People  are 
fuperior  to  the  Nobles-  and  thofe  of  the  Middle  Rank, 
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and  then  flop  ;  for,  if  they  proceed  ftill  further,  they  will 
make  the  State  diforderly,  and  the  Nobles  will  ill  brook 
the  power  of  the  Common  People,  and  be  full  of  refent- 
ment  againft  it;  which  was  the  caufe  of  an  in  furred-ion 
at  Gyrene:  for  a  little  evil  is  overlooked,  but  when  it 
becomes  a  great  one,  it  ftrikes  the  eye.  It  is  moreover 
very  ufeful,  in  fuch  a  State,  to  do  as  Clyfthenes  did  at 
Athens,  when  he  was  defirous  of  increafing  the  power 
of  the  People,  and  as  thofe  did  who  eftabliihed  the  De- 
mocracy in  Gyrene ;  that  is,  to  inftitute  many  tribes  and 
fraternities,  and  to  make  the  religious  rites  of  private 
perfons  few,  and  thofe  common ;  and  every  means  is  to 
be  contrived  to  aflbciate  and  blend  the  People  together 
as  much  as  poilible ;  and  that  all  former  cuftoms  be 
broke  through.  Moreover,  whatfoever  is  pradlifed  in  a 
Tyranny  feems  adapted  to  a  Democracy  of  this  fpecies ; 
as  for  inftance,  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  flaves,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  children  ;  for  this  to  a  certain  degree  is 
ufeful  in  fuch  a  State ;  and  alfo  to  overlook  every  one's 
living  as  they  choofe  ;  for  many  will  fupport  fuch  a 
Government :  for  it  is  more  agreeable  to  many  to  live 
without  any  controul,  than  as  Prudence  would  direct. 
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CHAP.     V. 

IT  is  alfo  the  bufinefs  of  the  Legiflator  and  all  thofe 
who  would  fupport  a  Government  of  this  fort,  not 
to  make  it  too  great  a  work,  or  too  perfect ;  but  to  aim 
only  to  render  it  ftable :  for,  let  a  State  be  conftituted 
ever  fo  badly,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  its  continuing  a 
few  days :  they  fhould  therefore  endeavour  to  procure  its 
fafety,  by  all  thofe  ways  which  we  have  defcribed,  in  af- 
figning  the  caufes  of  the  Prefervation,  and  Deftruction  of 
Governments ;  avoiding  what  is  hurtful,  and  by  fram- 
ing fuch  Laws,  written  and  unwritten,  as  contain  thofe 
things  which  chiefly  tend  to  the  Prefervation  of  the 
State ;  nor  to  fuppofe  that,  that  is  ufeful  either  for  a  De- 
mocratic or  an  Oligarchic  form  of  Government,  which 
contributes  to  make  them  more  purely  fo,  but  what  will 
contribute  to  their  duration :  but  our  Demagogues  at 
prefent,  to  flatter  the  People,  occafion  frequent  confif- 
cations  in  the  courts ;  for  which  reafon  thofe  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  State  really  at  heart  fhould  acl  diredly 
oppofite  to  what  they  do,  and  enadl  a  Law  to  prevent 
forfeitures  from  being  divided  amongft  the  People  or 
paid  into  the  treafury,  but  to  have  them  fet  apart  for 
facred  ules :  for  thofe  who  are  of  a  bad  difpolition  would 
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not  then  be  the  lefs  cautious,  as  their  punifhment  would 
be  the  fame ;  and  the  Community  would  not  be  fo  ready 
to  condemn  thofe  whom  they  fat  in  judgment  on,  when 
they  were  to  get  nothing  by  it :  they  fhould  alfo  take 
care  that  the  caufes  which  are  brought  before  the  Public 
fKould  be  as  few  as  poffible,  and  punifli  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity  thofe  who  rafhly  brought  an  adion  againft 
any  one ;  for  it  is  not  the  Commons  but  the  Nobles 
who  are  generally  profecuted  :  for  in  all  things  the  Ci- 
tizens of  the  fame  State  ought  to  be  affedlionate  to  each 
other,  at  leaft  not  to  treat  thofe  who  have  the  chief 
power  in  it  as  their  enemies.  Now,  as  the  Democracies 
which  have  been  lately  eftabliflied  are  very  numerous,, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Common  People  to  attend 
the  public  afTemblies,  without  they  are  paid  for  it, 
this,  when  there  is  not  a  fufficient  public  revenue,  is 
fatal  to  the  Nobles ;  for  the  deficiencies  therein  muft  be 
neceflarily  made  up  by  taxes,  confifcations,  and  fines 
impofed  by  corrupt  courts  of  juftice  :  which  things  have, 
already  deftroyed  many  Democracies.  Whenever,  then, 
the  revenues  of  the  State  are  fmall,  there  fhould  be  but 
few  public  affemblies,  and  but  few  courts  of  juftice  : 
thefe  however  fhould  have  very  extenfive  jurifdiclions, 
but  fhould  continue  fitting  a  few  days  only,  for  by  this 
means,  the  Rich  would  not  fear  the  expence,  although 
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they  fhould  receive  nothing  for  their  attendance,   though 
the  Poor  did;    and  judgment  alfo  would  be  given  much 
better;   for  the  Rich  will  not  choofe  to  be  long  abfent 
from  their  own  affairs,   but  will  willingly  be  fo  for  a 
fhort  time :    and,  when  there  are  fufficient  revenues,   a 
different  conduct  ought  to  be  purfued  from  what  the 
Demagogues  at  prefent  follow ;   for  now  they  divide  the 
furplus  oJ-  the  public  money  amongft  the  Poor ;    thefe 
receive  it,   and  again  want  the  fame  fupply,   while  the 
giving  it,   is  like  pouring  water  into  a  fleve  :   but  the  true 
patriot  in  a  Democracy  ought  to  take  care  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Community  ^are  not  too  poor,  for  this  is 
the  caufe  of  rapacity  in  that  Government ;    he  therefore 
fhould  endeavour  that  they  may  enjoy  perpetual  plenty; 
and,   as   this  alfo   is  advantageous    to  the  Rich,    what 
can  be  faved  out  .of  the  public  money  fhould  be  put 
by,    and   then  divided   at  once  amongft   the  Poor,    if 
poflible,   in  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  enable  every  one  of 
them  to  purchafe  a  little  field,  and,  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
at  lead  to  give  each  of  them  enough  to  procure  the  imple- 
ments of  trade,  and  huibandry ;  and  if  there  is  not  enough 
for  all  to  receive  fo  much  at  once,   then  to  divide  it  ac- 
cording to  tribes,  or  any  other  allotment.     In  the  mean 
time  let  the  Rich  pay  them  for  necefiary  fervices,    but 
not  be  obliged  to  find  them  in  uklefs  amufements,    And 
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fomething  like  this  was  the  manner  in  which  they  ma- 
naged at  Carthage,  and  preferved  the  affections  of  the 
People;  for,  by  continually  fending  fome  of  their  Com- 
munity into  Colonies,  they  procured  plenty.  It  is  alfo 
worthy  of  a  fenfible  and  generous  Nobility  to  divide  the 
Poor  amongft  them,  and  fupplying  them  with  what  is 
neceflary,  induce  them  to  work;  or  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  People  at  Tarentum  :  for  they,  permitting 
the  Poor  to  partake  in  common  of  every  thing  which 
is  needful  for  them,  gain  the  affections  of  the  Com- 
monalty. They  have  alfo  two  different  ways  of  electing 
their  Magiftrates ;  for  fome  are  chofe  by  vote,  others  by 
lot ;  by  the  laft,  that  the  People  at  large  may  have 
fome  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  by  the  former,  that 
the  State  may  be  well  governed:  the  fame  may  be  ac- 
complifhed,  if,  of  the  fame  Magiftrates  you  chufe  fome 
by  vote,  others  by  lot.  And  thus  much  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  Democracies  ought  to  be  eftablifhed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

WHAT  has  been  already  faid  will  almoft  of  it- 
felf  fufficiently  fhew  how  an  Oligarchy  ought 
to  be  founded  ;  for  he  who  would  frame  fuch  a  State 
fhould  have  in  his  view  a  Democracy,  to  oppofe  it;  for 
every  fpecies  of  Oligarchy  fhould  be  founded  on  princi- 
ples diametrically  oppofite  to  fome  fpecies  of  Democracy. 
The  firft  and  beft  framed  Oligarchy  is  that  which 
approaches  near  to  what  we  call  a  Free  State;  in 
which  there  ought  to  be  two  different  Cenfus,  the 
one  high,  the  other  low :  from  thofe  who  are  within 
the  latter,  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
chofen  ;  from  the  former,  the  fupreme  Magistrates :  nor 
fhould  any  one  be  excluded  from  a  part  of  the  Admi- 
mftration  who  was  within  the  Cenfus ;  which  fhould  be 
fo  regulated  that  the  Commonalty  who  are  included  in 
it  mould,  by  means  thereof,  be  fuperior  to  thofe  who 
have  no  mare  in  the  Government;  for  thofe  who  are  to 
have  the  management  of  public  affairs  ought  always  to 
be  chofen  out  of  the  better  fort  of  the  People.  Much  in 
the  fame  manner  ought  that  Oligarchy  to  be  eftablifhed 
which  is  next  in  order  :  but  as  to  that  which  is  moft 
oppo(ite  to  a  pure  Democracy,  and  approaches  neareft 
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to  a  Dynafty,  and  a  Tyranny,  as  it  is  of  all  others  the 
worft,  fo  it  requires  the  greateft  care  and  caution  to 
preferve  it :  for  as  bodies  of  found  and  healthy  con- 
ftitutions,  and  {hips  which  are  well-manned  and  well- 
found  for  failing,  can  bear  many  injuries  without  perifh- 
ing,  while  a  difeafed  body,  or  a  leaky  fhip  with  an 
indifferent  crew,  cannot  fupport  the  leaft  fhock ;  fo  the 
worft-eftablimed  Governments  want  moft  looking  after. 
A  number  of  Citizens  is  the  prefervation  of  a  Demo- 
cracy ;  for  thefe  are  oppofed  to  thofe  rights  which  are 
founded  in  rank :  on  the  contrary,  the  prefervation  of 
an  Oligarchy  depends  upon  the  due  regulation  of  the 
different  Orders  in  the  Society. 


T  t  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIL 

S  the  greater  part  of  the  Community  are  divided 
into  four  forts  of  people;  hufbandmen,  mecha- 
nics, traders,  and  hired-fervants ;  and,  as  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  war  may  likewife  be  divided  into  four;, 
the  horfemen,  the  heavy-armed  foldier,  the  light-armed, 
and  the  failor,  where  the  nature  of  the  country  can  ad- 
mit a  great  number  of  horfe;  there  a  powerful  Oligarchy 
may  be  eaiily  eftablimed  :  for  the  fafety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants depends  upon  a  force  of  that  fort ;  but  thofe  who 
can  fupport  the  expence  of  horfemen  mufl  be  perfons  of 
fome  confiderable  fortune.  Where  the  troops  are  chiefly 
heavy-armed,  there  an  Oligarchy,  inferior  in  power  to- 
the  other,  may  be  eftablimed ;  for  the  heavy-armed  are 
rather  made  up  of  Men  of  Subflance  than  the  Poor  : 
but  the  light-armed,  and  the  failors  always  contribute  to 
fupport  a  Democracy :  but  where  the  number  of  thefe 
is  very  great,  and  a  fedition  arifes,  the  other  parts  of  the 
Community  fight  at  a  difadvantage  ;  but  a- remedy  for 
this  evil  is  to  be  learned  from  ikilful  generals,  who  al- 
ways mix  a  proper  number  of  light- armed  foldiers  with 
their  horfe  and  heavy-armed :  for  it  is  with  thofe  that 
the  populace  get  the  better  of  the  men  of  fortune  in  an 
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infurrection ;  for,  thefe  being  lighter,  are  eafily  a  match 
for  the  horfe  and  the  heavy-armed :  fb  that  for  an  Oli- 
garchy to  form  a  body  of  troops  from  thcfe  is  to  form 
it  againft  itfelf :  but  as  a  City  is  compofed  of  perfons  of 
different  ages,  fome  young,  and  fome  old,  the  fathers 
fhould  teach  their  fons,  while  they  were  very  young,  a 
light  and  eafy  exercife  ;  but,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
they  fhould  be  perfect  in  every  warlike  exercife.  Now, 
the  admiflion  of  the  People  to  any  fliare  in  the  Govern- 
ment fhould  either  be  (as  I  faid  before)  regulated  by  a 
Cenfus,  or  elfe,  as  at  Thebes,  allowed  to  thofe  who  for 
a  certain  time  have  ceafed  from  any  mechanic  employ- 
ment, or  as  at  Maffalia,  where  they  are  chofen  accord- 
ing to  their  worth,  whether  Citizens  or  Foreigners. 
With  refpect  to  the  Magiflrates  of  the  higheft  rank, 
which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  have  in  a  State,  the  fer- 
vices  they  are  bound  to  do  the  Public  mould  be  exprefly 
laid  down,  to  prevent  the  Common  People  from  being 
defirous  of  accepting  their  employments,  and  alfo  to 
induce  them  to  regard  their  Magiflrates  with  favour. 

O  O  * 

when  they  know  what  a  price  they  pay  for  their  honours. 
It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  the  Magiflrates,  upon  entering 
into  their  offices,  mould  make  magnificent  facrifices, 
and  erect  fome  public  flructure,  that  the  People  par- 
taking of  the  entertainment,  and  feeing  the  City  orna- 
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mented  with  votive  gifts  in  their  temples  and  public 
ftruitures,  may  fee  with  pleafure  the  {lability  of  the 
Government :  add  to  this  alfo,  that  the  Nobles  will 
have  their  generofity  recorded  :  but  now  this  is  not  the 
condudl,  which  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  at  the  head  of 
an  Oligarchy  purfue,  but  the  contrary;  for  they  are  not 
more  defirous  of  honour  than  of  gain ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  fuch  Oligarchies  may  more  properly  be  called  Little 
Democracies.  Thus  we  have  explained  on  what  prin- 
ciples a  Democracy  and  an  Oligarchy  ought  to  be  eftab- 
lifhed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

AFTER  what  has  been  faid  I  proceed  next  to 
treat  particularly  of  the  Magiftrates ;  of  what 
nature  they  fhould  be,  how  many,  and  for  what  pur- 
pofe,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  :  for  without  necef- 
fary  Magiftrates  no  State  can  exift,  nor  without  thofe, 
which  contribute  to  its  dignity  and  good  order,  can 
exift  happily :  now  it  is  neceffary,  that  in  fmall  States 
the  Magiftrates  fhould  be  few ;  in  a  large  one,  many  : 
alfo  to  know  well  what  offices  may  by  joined  together, 
and  what  ought  to  be  feparated. 

The  firft  thing  necefiary  is,  to  eftablifh  proper  regu- 
lators in  the  markets;  for  which  purpofe  a  certain  Ma- 
giftrate  fhould  be  appointed,  to  infpect  their  contracts, 
and  preferve  good  order ;  for,  of  neceflity,  in  almoft 
every  City  there  muft  be  both  buyers  and  fellers,  to 
fupply  each  others  mutual  wants :  and  this  is  what  is 
moft  productive  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  for  the  fake  of 
which  men  feem  to  have  joined  together  in  one  Com- 
munity. A  fecond  care,  and  nearly  related  to  the  firft, 
is,  to  have  an  eye  both  to  the  public  and  private  edi- 
fices in  the  City,  that  they  may  be  an  ornament;  and 
alfo  to  take  care  of  all  buildings  which  are  likely  to 
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fall :  and  to  fee  that  the  highways  are  kept  in  proper 
repair  ;  and  alfo  that  the  land- marks  between  different 
eftates  are  preferved,  that  there  may  be  no  difputes 
on  that  account  ;  and  all  other  bufmefs  of  the  fame 
nature.  Now,  this  bufinefs  may  be  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  over  each  of  which  in  populous  Cities  they 
appoint  a  feparate  perfon ;  one  to  infpect  the  buildings, 
another  the  fountains,  another  the  harbours ;  and  they 
are  called  the  Infpect  or  s  of  the  City.  A  third,  which  is 
very  like  the  laft,  and  converfant  nearly  about  the  fame 
objects,  only  in  the  country,  is  to  take  care  of  what  is 
done  out  of  the  City.  The  officers  who  have  this  em- 
ployment we  call  Infpectors  of  the  Lands,  or  Infpedtors 
of  the  Woods ;  but  the  bufinefs  of  all  three  of  them  is 
the  fame.  There  muft  alfo  be  other  officers  appointed 
to  receive  the  public  revenue,  and  to  deliver  it  out 
to  thofe,  who  are  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
State  :  thefe  are  called  Receivers  or  Quseftors.  There 
muft  alfo  be  another,  before  whom  all  private  contracts 
and  fentences  of  courts  fhould  be  enrolled,  as  well  as 
proceedings,  and  declarations.  Sometimes  this  employ- 
ment is  divided  amongft  many,  but  there  is  one  fupreme 
over  the  reft ;  thefe  are  called  Proctors,  Notaries,  and 
the  like.  Next  to  thefe  is  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs  is  of 
all  others  the  moft  neceffary,  and  yet  moft  difficult ; 
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namely,  to  take  care,  that  fentence  is  executed  upon 
thofe  who  are  condemned  ;  and  that  every  one  pays  the 
fines  laid  on  him  ;  and  alfo  to  have  the  charge  of  thofe 
who  are  in  prilon.  This  office  is  very  difagreeable,  on 
account  of  the  odium  attending  it,  fo  that  no  one  wilt 
engage  therein  without  it  is  made  very  profitable,  or,  if 
they  do,  will  they  be  willing  to  execute  it  according  to 
law ;  but  it  is  moft  neceffary,  as  it  is  of  no  fervice  to 
pafs  judgment  in  any  caufe,  without  that  judgment  is 
carried  into  execution :  for  without  this  human  fociety 
could  not  fubfift  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  beft  that  this 
office  fhould  not  be  executed  by  one  perfon,  but  by 
fome  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  other  courts.  In  like 
manner,  the  taking  care  that  thofe  fines  which  are 
ordered  by  the  Judges  are  levied,  fhould  be  divided 
amongft  different  perfons.  And,  as  different  Magiftrates 
judge  different  caufes,  let  the  caufes  of  the  young  be 
heard  by  the  young :  and  as  to  thofe  which  are  already- 
brought  to  a  hearing,  let  one  perfon  pafs  fenttnce,  and 
another  fee  it  executed :  as,  for  inftance,  let  the  Magif- 
trates who  have  the  care  of  the  public  buildings  execute 
the  fentence  which  the  infpedtors  of  the  markets  have 
paffed,  and  the  like  in  other  cafes :  for  by  fo  much  the 
lefs  odium  attends  thofe  who  carry  the  Laws  into  execu- 
tion, by  fo  much  the  eafier  will  they  be  properly  put  in> 
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force:   therefore  for  the  fame  perfons  to  pafs  the  fentence, 
and  to  execute  it,   will  fubjeit  them  to  general  hatred; 
and,  if  they  pafs  it  upon  all,   they  will  be  confidered  as 
the  enemies  of  all.      Thus,    one  perfon  has   often  the 
cuftody  of  the  prifoner's  body,    while  another  fees  the 
fentence  againft   him  executed,    as  the   Eleven  did  at 
Athens :   for  which  realon  it  is  prudent  to  feparate  thefe 
offices,  and  to  give  great  attention  thereunto  as  equally 
neceffary  with  any  thing  we  have  already  mentioned; 
for  it  will  certainly  happen,   that  men  of  character  will 
decline  accepting  this  office,   and  vvorthlefs  perfons  can- 
not properly  be  intruded  with  it,  as  having  themfelves/a- 
ther  an  occafion  fora  guard,  than  being  qualified  to  guard 
others.     This,  therefore,  ought   by  no  means  to  be  a 
feparate  office  from  others ;   nor  fhould  it  be  continually 
allotted  to  any  individuals,    but  the  young  men;   where 
there    is  a  city-guard,    the  youths  ought   in    turns  to 
take  thefe  offices  upon  them,     Thefe,  then,  as  the  mod 
neceffary  Magiftrates,  ought  to  be  firft  mentioned  :   next 
to  thefe  are  others  no  lefs  neceffary,    but  of  much  higher 
rank,  for  they  ought  to  be  men  of  great  ikill  and  fidelity. 
Thefe  are  they  who  have  the  guard  of  the  City,   and 
provide  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  for  war ;  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  defend  the  walls,  and 
the  gates,   and  to  take  care  to  mufter  and  marfhal  the 
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Citizens.  Over  all  thefe  there  are  fometimes  more  of- 
ficers, fometimes  fewer:  thus,  in  little  Cities  there  is 
only  one,  whom  they  call  either  General  or  Polemarch  ; 
but  where  there  are  horfe  and  light-armed  troops,  and 
bowmen,  and  failors,  they  fometimes  put  diftincl:  com- 
manders over  each  of  thefe  ;  who  again  have  others 
under  them,  according  to  their  different  divifions ;  all 
of  which  join  together  to  make  one  military  body  :  and 
thus  much  for  this  department.  Since  fome  of  the 
Magiftrates,  if  not  all,  have  bufinefs  with  the  public 
money,  it  is  neceffary,  that  there  fhould  be  other  of- 
ficers, whofe  employment  mould  be  nothing  elfe  than  to 
take  an  account  of  what  they  have ;  and  correct  any 
mifmanagement  therein.  But,  befides,  all  thefe  Magif- 
trates there  is  one  who  is  fupreme  over  them  all,  who 
very  often  has  in  his  own  power  the  difpofal  of  the 
public  revenue  and  taxes ;  who  prefides  over  the  People, 
when  the  fupreme  power  is  in  them ;  for  there  muft  be 
fome  Magiftrate  who  has  a  power  to  fummon  them  to- 
gether, and  to  prefide  as  Head  of  the  State.  Thefe 
are  fometimes  called  Preadvifers ;  but,  where  there  are 
many,  more  properly  a  Council.  Thefe  are  nearly  the 
Civil  Magiftrates,  which  are  requisite  to  a  Government: 
but  there  are  other  perfons,  whofe  bufinefs  is  confined  to 
Religion  ;  as  the  priefts,  and  thofc  who  are  to  take  care 
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of  the  Temples,  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  or,  if 
they  fall  down,  that  they  may  be  rebuilt ;  and  whatever 
elfe  belongs  to  public  worfhip.  This  charge  is  fome- 
times  entrufted  to  one  perfon,  as  in  very  fmall  Cities :  in 
others  it  is  delegated  to  many,  and  thefe  diftincl:  from  the 
Priefthood,  as  the  builders  or  keepers  of  holy  places,,  and 
officers  of  the  facred  revenue.  Next  to  thefe  are  thofe 
who  are  appointed  to  have  the  general  care  of  all  thofe 
public  facrifices,  to  the  tutelar  God  of  the  State,  which 
the  Laws  do  not  entruft  to  the  priefts  ^  and  thefe  in  dif- 
ferent States  have  different  appellations.  To  enumerate 
in  few  words  the  different  departments  of  all  thofe  Magif- 
trates  who  are  neceffary  :  thefe  are  either  religion,  war,, 
taxes,  expenditures,  markets,  public  buildings,  harbours,, 
highways..  Belonging  to  the  courts  of  juftice  there  are 
fcribes,  to  kiroll  private  contracts  j,  and  there  muft  alfb, 
be  guards  fet  over  the  prifoners,  others  to  fee  the  Law 
is  executed,  council  on  either  fide,  and  alfo  others  to 
watch  over  the  condud  of  thofe  who  are  to  decide  the 
caufes.  Amongft  the  Magiftrar.es  alfo  may  finally  be 
reckoned  thofe  who  are  to  give  their  advice  in  public 
affairs.  But  feparate  States,  who  are  peculiarly  happy 
and  have  leifure  to  attend  to  more  minute  particulars,, 
and  are  very  attentive  to  good;  order,  require  particular 
Magiftrates  for  themfelves ;  fuch  as  thofe  who  have  the 
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government  of  the  women  ;  who  are  to  fee  the  Laws  are 
executed ;  who  take  care  of  the  boys,  and  prefide  over 
their  education.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  their  Gymnaftic  exercifes,  their  theatres, 
and  every  other  public  fpedlacle  which  there  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  Some  of  thefe  however  are  not  of  general 
ufe ;  as  the  governors  of  the  women :  for  the  Poor  are 
obliged  to  employ  their  wives  and  children  in  fervile 
offices,  for  want  of  flaves.  As  there  are  three  Magif- 
trates  to  whom  fome  States  entruft  the  fupreme  power; 
namely,  Guardians  of  the  Laws,  Preadvifers,  and  Se- 
nators j  Guardians  of  the  Laws  fuit  beft  to  an  Ariftocracy, 
Preadvifers  to  an  Oligarchy,  and  a  Senate  to  a  Demo- 
cracy. And  thus  much  briefly  concerning  all  Magif- 
trates. 
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CHAP.     I. 

HE  who  propofes  to  make  that  inquiry  which  is 
neceflary  concerning  what  Government  is  beft, 
ought  firft  to  determine  what  manner  of  living  is 
moft  eligible  ;  for  while  this  remains  uncertain,  it  will 
alfo  be  equally  uncertain  what  Government  is  beft  : 
for,  provided  no  unexpected  accidents  interfere,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  thofe  who  enjoy  the  beft  Govern- 
ment, will  live  the  moft  happily  according  to  their  cir- 
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cumftances ;  he  ought,  therefore,  firft  to  know  what 
manner  of  life  is  moft  definable  for  all ;  and  afterwards 
whether  this  life  is  the  fame  to  the  Man,  and  the  Citizen, 
or  different.  As  I  imagine  that  I  have  already  fuf- 
ficiently  {hewn  what  fort  of  life  is  beft,  in  my  Popular 
Difcourfes  on  that  fubjedr.,  I  think  I  may  very  properly 
repeat  the  fame  here ;  as  moft  certainly  no  one  ever 
called  in  queftion  the  propriety  of  one  of  the  divisions ; 
namely,  that  as  what  is  good,  relative  to  Man,  may  be 
divided  into  three  forts,  what  is  external,  what  apper- 
tains to  the  body,  and  what  to  the  foul,  it  is  evident, 
that  all  thefe  muft  confpire  to  make  a  Man  happy :  for 
no  one  would  fay,  that  a  Man  was  happy  who  had  no 
fortitude,  no  temperance,  no  juftice,  no  prudence ;  but 
was  afraid  of  the  flies  that  flew  round  him  :  nor  would 
abftain  from  the  meaneft  theft,  if  he  was  either  hungry 
or  dry,  or  would  murder  his  deareft  friend  for  a  farthing; 
and  alfo  was  in  every  particular  as  wanting  in  his  under- 
ftanding  as  an  infant,  or  an  ideot.  Thefe  truths  are  fo 
evident,  that  all  mud:  agree  to  them;  though  fome  may 
difpute  about  the  quantity  and  the  degree:  for  they 
may  think,  that  a  very  little  virtue  is  fufficient  for  hap- 
pinefs;  but  for  riches,  property,  power,  honour,  and 
all  fuch  things,  they  endeavour  to  increafe  them  with- 
out bounds :  but  to  fuch  we  reply,  that  it  is  eafy  to 

prove 
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prove  from  what  experience  teaches  us  in  thefe  cafes, 
that  thefe  external  goods  produce  not  Virtue,  but  Virtue 
them.  As  to  an  happy  life,  whether  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Pleafure  or  Virtue,  or  both,  certain  it  is,  that  thofe  whofe 
morals  are  moil:  pure,  and  whofe  underflandings  are  beft 
cultivated,  will  enjoy  more  of  it,  although  their  fortune 
is  but  moderate,  than  thofe  do  who  own  an  exuberance 
-of  wealth,  are  deficient  in  thofe ;  and  this  utility  any 
one  who  reflects  may  eaiily  convince  himfelf  of;  for 
whatfoever  is  external  has  its  boundary,  as  a  machine, 
and  whatfoever  is  ufeful,  in  its  excefs  is  either  necefTa- 
rily  hurtful,  or  at  bed  ufelefs  to  the  pofleffor;  but  every 
good  quality  of  the  foul,  the  higher  it  is  in  degree,  fo 
much  the  more  ufeful  it  is,  if  it  is  permitted  on  this 
fubjecl  to  ufe  the  word  ufeful,  as  well  as  noble.  It  is 
alfo  very  evident,  that  the  accidents  of  each  fubjecl:  take 
place  of  each  other,  as  the  fubje&s  themfelves,  of 
which  we  allow  they  are  accidents,  differ  from  each 
other  in  value;  fo  that  if  the  foul  is  more  noble  than 
any  outward  poiTeflion,  as  the  body,  both  in  itfelf 
and  with  refpecT:  to  us,  it  muft  be  admitted  of  courfe 
that  the  beft  accidents  of  each,  muft  follow  the  fame 
analogy.  Befides,  it  is  for  the  fake  of  the  Soul  that 
thefe  things  are  delirable ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
wife  men  fhould  defire  them,  not  the  Soul  for  them. 

Let 
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Let  us  therefore  be  well  afTured,  that  every  one  enjoys 
as  much  Happinefs  as  he  poffeffes  Virtue  and  Wifdom,. 
and  acts  according  to  their  dictates ;  force  for  this  we  have 
the  example  of  G  O  D  himfclf,  WHO  IS  COM- 
PLETELY HAPPY,  NOT  FROM  ANY  EX- 
TERNAL GOOD;  BUT  IN  HIMSELF,  AND 
BECAUSE  SUCH  IS  HIS  NATURE.  Forgood 
fortune  is  fomething  different  from  happinefs,  as  every 
good  which  depends  not  on  the  mind  is  owing  to  chance 
or  fortune  ;  but  it  is  not  from  fortune  that  any  one  is 
wife  and  juft :  hence  it  follows,  that  that  City  is  happieft 
which  is  the  beft,  and  ads  beft :  for  no  one  can  do  well, 
who  acts  not  well ;  nor  can  the  deeds  either  of  Man,  or 
City,  be  praife-worthy  without  Virtue  and  Wifdom;  for 
whatfoever  is  juft,  or  wife,  or  prudent  in  a  Man,  the  fame 
things  are  juft,  wife,  and  prudent  in  a  City. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction  ;  for  I  could  not 
but  juft  touch  upon  this  fubject,  though  I  could  not  go- 
through  a  compleat  investigation  of  it,  as  it  properly 
belongs  to  another  queftion  :  let  us  at  prefent  fuppofe- 
fo  much,  that  a  man's  happieft  life,  both  as  an  indivi- 
dual and  as  a  Citizen,  is,  a  life  of  Virtue,  accompanied: 
with  thofe  enjoyments  which.  Virtue  ufually  procures.. 
If  there  are  any  who  are  not  convinced  by  what  I  have: 
faid,  their  doubts  fhall  be  aaf\vcred  hereafter,  at  preient 
we  (hall  proceed  according  to  our  intended  method.. 
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CHAP.     II. 

IT  now  remains  for  us  to  fay,  whether  the  happinefs 
of  any  individual  Man  and  the  City  is  the  fame  or 
different :  but  this  alfo  is  evident ;  for  whofoever  fup- 
pofes,  that  riches  will  make  a  perfon  happy,  muft  place 
the  happinefs  of  the  City  in  riches,  if  it  poffelTes  them ; 
thofe  who  prefer  a  life  which  enjoys  a  tyrannic  power 
over  others  will  alfo  think,  that  the  City  which  has 
many  others  under  its  command  is  moft  happy :  thus 
alfo,  if  any  one  approves  a  Man  for  his  Virtue,  he  will 
think  the  moft  worthy  City  the  happieft :  but  here  there 
are  two  particulars  which  require  consideration,  one  of 
which  is,  whether  it  is  the  moft  eligible  life  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Community  and  enjoy  the  rights  of  a 
Citizen,  or  whether  to  live  as  a  ftranger,  without  inter- 
fering in  public  affairs ;  and  alfo  what  form  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  preferred,  and  what  difpofition  of  the 
State  is  beft ;  whether  the  whole  Community  fhould 
be  eligible  to  a  fhare  in  the  Adminiftration,  or  only 
the  greater  part,  and  fome  only:  as  this,  therefore, 
is  a  fubjecT:  of  political  examination  and  fpeculation, 
and  not  what  concerns  the  individual  ;  and  the  firft 
of  thefe  is  what  we  are  at  prefent  engaged  in,  the 

one 
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one  of  thefe  I  am  not  obliged  to  fpeak  to,  the  other  is 
the  proper  bufmefs  of  my  prefent  defign.  It  is  evident, 
that  Government  muft  be  the  beft,  which  is  fo  eftablifhed, 
that  every  one  therein  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  ad 
virtuoufly,  and  live  happily :  but  fome,  who  admit,  that 
a  life  of  virtue  is  moft  eligible,  ftill  doubt,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, a  public  life  of  active  virtue,  or  one  entirely  dif- 
engaged  from  what  is  without,  and  fpent  in  contempla- 
tion ;  which  fome  fay  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  phi- 
lofopher  ;  and  one  of  thefe  two  different  modes  of  life 
both  now  and  formerly  feem  to  have  been  chofe,  by  all 
thofe  who  were  the  moft  virtuous  men  ;  I  mean  the 
public  or  philofophic.  And  yet  it  is  of  no  little  confe- 
quence  on  which  fide  the  truth  lies ;  for  a  man  of  fenfe 
muft  naturally  incline  to  the  better  choice ;  both  as  an 
Individual  and  a  Citizen.  Some  think,  that  a  tyrannic 
government  over  thofe  near  us  is  the  greateft  injuftice ; 
but  that  a  political  one  is  not  unjuft:  but  that  ftill  is  a 
reftraint  on  the  pleafures  and  tranquillity  of  life.  Others 
hold  the  quite  contrary  opinion,  and  think,  that  a 
public  and  active  life  is  the  only  life  for  man :  for  that 
private  perfons  have  no  opportunity  of  practifing  any 
one  virtue,  more  than  they  have  who  are  engaged  in 
public  life,  the  management  of  the  State.  Thefe  are 
their  fentiments  j  others  fay,  that  a  tyrannical  and  de- 

X  x  Ipotical 
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fpotical  mode  of  Government  is  the  only  happy  one ;  for 
even  amongft  fome  Free  States  the  object  of  their  Laws 
feems  to  be,  to  tyrannize  over  their  neighbours :  fo  that  the 
generality  of  political  institutions,  wherefoever  difperfed, 
if  they  have  any  one  common  objecT:  in  view,    have  all 
of  them  this,   to  conquer,   and  govern.     It  is  evident, 
both  from  the  Laws  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans, 
as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which  they  educated  their 
children,  that  all  which  they  had  in  view  was  to  make 
them  foldiers :    befides,   among  all  nations,   thofe  who 
have  power  enough  and  reduce  others  to  fervitude,  are 
honoured  on  that  account ;   as  were  the  Scythians,  Per- 
{lans,  Thracians,  and  Gauls :    with  fome  there  are  Laws 
to  heighten  the  virtue  of  courage  j   thus  they  tell  us,  that 
at  Carthage  they  allowed  every  perfon  to  wear  as  many 
rings  for  diftindtion  as  he  had  ferved  campaigns.     There 
was  alfo  a  Law  at  Lacedasrnon,    that  a  man,  who  had 
not  himfelf  killed  an  enemy,  fhould  be  obliged  to  wear 
an  halter;  among  the  Scythians,  at  a  feftival,  none  were 
permitted  to  drink  out  of  the  cup  which  was  carried 
about  who  had  not  done  the  fame  thing.     Among  the 
Iberians,  a  warlike  nation,   they  fixed  as  many  columns 
upon  a  man's  tomb  as  he  had  flain  enemies :    and  among 
different  nations   different  things   of  this   fort   prevail,,  , 
fome  of  them  eftablifhed  by  Law,   others  by  Cuftoiru 

Probably 
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Probably  it  may  feem  too  abfurd  to  thofe,  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  this  fubjeft  into  their  consideration  to  in- 
quire, whether  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  Legislator,  to  be 
able  to  point  out  by  what  means  a  State  may  govern 
and  tyrannize  over  its  neighbours,  whether  they  will,  or 
will  not :  for  how  can  that  belong  either  to  the  Politi- 
cian or  Legiflator  which  is  unlawful  ?  for  that  cannot  be 
lawful,  which  is  done  not  onlyjuftly,  but  unjuflly  alfo : 
for  a  conquefl  may  be  unjuftly  made.  But  we  fee  no- 
thing of  this  in  the  Arts:  for  it  is  the  buiinefs  neither 
of  the  Phyfician,  or  the  Pilot  to  ufe  either  perfuafion  or 
force,  the  one  to  his  Patients,  the  other  to  his  Paflengers  : 
and  yet  many  feem  to  think  a  Defpotic  Government  is  a 
Political  one,  and  what  they  would  not  allow  to  be  juft, 
or  proper,  if  exercifed  over  themfelves,  they  will  not 
blufh  to  exercife  over  others  ;  for  they  endeavour  to  be 
wifely  governed  themfelves,  but  think  it  of  no  confe- 
quence  whether  others  are  fo  or  not :  but  a  defpotic 
power  is  abfurd,  except  only  where  Nature  has  framed 
the  one  party  for  dominion,  the  other  for  fubordination; 
and  therefore  no  one  ought  to  affume  it  over  all  in 
general,  but  thofe  only  which  are  the  proper  objects 
thereof:  thus  no  one  fhould  hunt  men  either  for  food 
or  facrifice,  but  what  is  fit  for  thofe  purpofes,  and  thefe 
are  wild  animals  which  are  eatable. 

X  x  2  Now, 
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Now,  a  City  which  is  well  governed  might  be  very 
happy  in  itfelf,  while  it  enjoyed  a  good  fyftem  of  Lawsr 
altho*  it  fhould  happen  to  be  fo  Situated  as  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  other  State,  tho'  its  conftitution  fhould 
not  be  framed  for  war  or  conqueft ;  for  it  would  then  have 
no  oceafion  for  thefe.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the- 
bufinefs  of  war  is  to  be  confldered  as  commendable,  not 
as  a  final  end,  but  as  the  means  of  procuring  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  good  Legislator  to  examine  carefully  into 
his  State;  and  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  how  they 
may  partake  of  every  intercourfe,  of  a  good  life,  and  of 
the  happinefs  which  refults  from  it :  and  in  this  refpeet 
fome  Laws  and  Cuftoms  differ  from  others.  It  is  alfo 
the  duty  of  a  Legislator,  if  he  has  any  neighbouring 
States,  to  confider  in  what  manner  he  fhall  oppofe  each 
of  them,  or  what  good  offices  he  fhall  fhew  them.  But. 
what  fhould  be  the  final  end  of  the  befl  Governments,, 
v/ill  be  confldered  hereafter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

• 

WE  will  now  fpeak  to  thofe  who  while  they  agree 
that  a  lite  of  Virtue  is  mofl  eligible,  yet  differ 
in  the  ufe  of  it,  addrefling  ourfelves  to  both  thefe  par- 
ties ;  for  there  are  fome  who  dlfapprove  of  all  political 
Governments,  and  think,  that  the  life  of  one  who  is 
really  free,  is  different  from  the  life  of  a  Citizen,  and 
of  all  others  moft  eligible  :  others  again  think,  that  the 
Citizen  is  the  beft;  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  him 
who  does  nothing,  to  be  well  employed  ;  but  that  vir- 
tuous activity  and  happinefs  are  the  fame  thing.  Now 
both  parties  in  fome  particulars  fay  what  is  right,  in 
others  what  is  wrong,  thus,  that  the  life  of  a  Freeman 
is  better  than  the  life  of  a  Slave,  is  true,  for  a  Slave,  as 
a  Slave,  is  employed  in  nothing  honourable  ;  for  the 
common  fervile  employments  which  he  is  commanded 
to  perform  have  nothing  virtuous  in  them ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  that  a  fubmiilion  to  all  forts 
of  Governments  is  Slavery  ;  for  the  Government  of 
Freemen  differs  not  more  from  the  Government  of 
Slaves,  than  Slavery  and  Freedom  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  nature ;  and  how  they  do  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. To  prefer  doing  of  nothing  to  virtuous  activity 
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is  alfo  wrong,  for  happinefs  confifts  in  action,  and 
many  noble  ends  are  produced  by  the  actions  of  the 
juft,  and  wife.  From  what  we  have  already  deter- 
mined on  this  .fubject,  fome  one  probably  may  think, 
that  Supreme  Power  is  of  all  things  beft,  as  that  will 
enable  a  man  to  command  very  muny  ufeful  fervices 
from  others ;  fo  that  he  who  can  obtain  this  ought  not 
to  give  it  up  to  a  noil  or,  but  rather  to  feize  it  :  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  the  Father  fhould  have  no  attention 
or  regard  for  the  Son,  or  the  Son  for  the  Father,  or 
Friend  for  Friend  ;  for  wh:it  is  beft  is  moft  eligible  : 

'  to 

but  to  be  a  member  o!  the  community,  and  be  in  felicity 
is  beft.      What  thefe   perfons  advauce  might  probably 
be  true,  if  the  Supieme  Good  was  certainly  theirs  who 
plunder  and  ufe   violence    to    others :     but   it   is  moft 
unlikely  that  it   fhould  be   ;•'>;    for  it  is  a  mere  fup- 
pofition :    for  it  does  not  tollow,   that  their  actions  are 
honourable  who  thus  affume  the  Supreme  Power  over 
others,  without  they  were  by  Nature  as  fuperior  to  them 
as  a  Man  to  a  Woman,  a  Father  to  a  Child,   a  Mafter 
to  a  Slave:    fo  that  he  who  fo  far  forfakes  the  paths 
of  Virtue  can  never  return  back  from  whence  he  de- 
parted from  them :    for  amongft  equals  whatever  is  fair 
and  juft  ought  to  be  reciprocal ;   for  this  is  equal  and 
right ;    but  that  equals  friould  not  partake  of  what  is 

equal, 
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equal,  or  like  to  like,  is  contrary  to  nature  :  but  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  nature  is  not  right ;  therefore,  if 
there  is  any  one  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  Community 
in  Virtue,  and  abilities  for  active  life,  him  it  is  proper 
to  follow,  him  it  is  right  to  obey,  but  the  one  alone 
will  not  do,  but  muft  be  joined  to  the  other  alfo :  and,. 
if  we  are  right  in  what  we  have  now  faid,  it  follows, 
that  Happinefs  confifts  in  Virtuous  Activity,  and  that  both 
with  refpedl  to  the  Community,  as  well  as  the  Individual 
an  adlive  life  is  the  happieft :  not  that  an  a&ive  life  muft 
neceffarily  refer  to  other  perfons,  as  fome  think,  or  that 
thofe  ftudies  alone  are  practical,  which  are  purfued  to  teach 
others  what  to  do ;  for  thofe  are  much  more  fo  whofe. 
final  object  is  in  themfelves,  and  to  improve  the  judg- 
ment and  underftanding  of  the  man  ;  for  virtuous  acti- 
vity has  an  end,  therefore  is  fomething  practical ;  nay,, 
thofe  who  contrive  the  plan  which  others  follow  are 
more  particularly  faid  to  acT:,  and  are  fuperior  to  the- 
workmen  who  execute  their  deiigns.  But  it  is  not  necef- 
fary,  that  States  which  chufe  to  have  no  intercourfe  with, 
others  fhould  remain  inactive  ;  for  the  feveral  members, 
thereof  may  have  mutual  intercourfe  with  each  other;, 
for  there  are  many  opportunities  for  this  among  the  dif- 
ferent Citizens  y  the  fame  thing  is  true  of  every  indivi- 
dual :  for,  was  it  otliervvife,  neither  could  the  Deity  or 

the: 
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the  Univerfe  be  perfect  ;  to  neither  of  whom  can  any 
thing  external  feparately  exift.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  that  very  fame  life  which  is  happy  for  each  indivi- 
dual, is  happy  alfo  for  the  State,  and  every  member 
of  it. 


CHAP.     IV. 

AS  I  have  now  finifhed  what  was  introductory  to 
this  fubjecl,  and  considered  at  large  the  nature 
of  other  States,  it  now  remains  that  I  fhould  firft  fay 
what  ought  to  be  the  eftablimment  of  a  City,  which  one 
fhould  form  according  to  one's  wifri ;  for  no  good  State 
can  exift  without  a  moderate  proportion  of  what  is  ne- 
cefTary.  Many  things  therefore  ought  to  be  forethought 
of  as  defirable,  but  none  of  them  fuch  as  are  impo/Iible : 
I  mean  relative  to  the  number  of  Citizens,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Territory  :  for  as  other  artificers,  fuch  as  the 
Weaver  and  the  Shipwright,  ought  to  have  fuch  materials 
as  are  fit  for  their  work,  fince  fo  much  the  better  they 
are,  by  fo  much  fuperior  will  the  work  itfelf  neceflarily 
be ;  fo  alfo  ought  the  Legiflator  and  Politician  endeavour 
to  procure  proper  materials  for  the  bufinefs  they  have  in 

hand. 
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hand.  Now  the  firfr,  and  principal  inftrument  of  the 
Politician  is  the  number  of  the  People  ;  he  fhould  there- 
fore know  how  many,  and  what  they  naturally  ought  to 
be :  in  like  manner,  the  Country,  how  large,  and  what 
it  is.  Moft  perfons  think,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  a  City 
to  be  large,  to  be  happy  :  but,  fhould  this  be  true,  they 
cannot  tell  what  is  a  large  one,  and  what  a  fmall  one  ;  for 
according  to  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  they  eftimate 
the  greatnefs  of  it ;  but  they  ought  rather  to  confider  its 
ftrength  than  its  numbers ;  for  a  State  has  a  certain  object 
in  view,  and  from  the  power  which  it  has  in  itfelf  of  ac- 
complifhing  it,  its  greatnefs  ought  to  be  eftimated  ;  as  a 
perfon  might  fay,  that  Hippocrates  was  a  greater  phyfi- 
cian,  tho'  not  a  greater  man  than  one  that  exceeded 
him  in  the  fize  of  his  body :  but  if  it  was  proper  to  deter- 
mine the  ftrength  of  the  City  from  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  fhould  never  be  collected  from  the  multitude 
in  general  who  may  happen  to  be  in  it ;  for  in  a  City  there 
muft  necefTarily  be  many  Slaves,  Sojourners,  and  Foreigners ; 
but  from  thofe  who  are  really  part  of  the  City,  and  pro- 
perly conftitute  its  members;  a  multitude  of  thefe  is  in- 
deed a  proof  of  a  large  City,  but  in  a  State  where  a  large 
number  of  mechanics  inhabit,  and  but  few  fokliers,  fuch  a 
State  cannot  be  great ;  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  City,  and 
the  number  of  men  in  it,  are  not  the  fame  thing,  This 
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too  is  evident  from  fact,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impoflible,  to  govern  properly  a  very  numerous  body  of 
men  ;  for  of  all  the  States  which  appear  well  governed 
we  find  not  one  where  the  rights  of  a  Citizen  are  open 
to  an  indifcriminate  multitude.  And  this  is  alfo  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  for  as  Law  is  a  certain 
order,  fo  good  Law  is  of  courfe  a  certain  good  order : 
but  too  large  a  multitude  are  incapable  of  this,  unlefs 
under  the  Government  of  that  DIVINE  POWER  which 
comprehends  the  Univerfe.  Not  but  that,  as  quantity 
and  variety  are  ufually  efTential  to  beauty,  the  perfection 
of  a  City  confifts  in  the  largenefs  of  it  as  far  as  that 
largenefs  is  confident  with  that  order  already  mentioned: 
but  ftill  there  is  a  determinate  fize  to  all  Cities,  as  well 
as  every  thing  elfe,  whether  animals,  plants,  or  machines, 
for  each  of  thefe,  if  they  are  neither  too  little,  nor  too 
big,  have  their  proper  powers;  but  when  they  have  not 
their  due  growth,  or  are  badly  conftru&ed,  as  a  fhip 
a  fpan  long  is  not  properly  a  fhip,  nor  one  of  two  fur- 
longs length,  but  when  it  is  of  a  fit  fize  ;  for  either 
from  its  fmallnefs  or  from  its  largenefs,  it  may  be 
quite  ufelefs :  fo  is  it  with  a  City ;  one  that  is  too  fmall 
has  not  in  itfelf  the  power  of  felf-defence,  but  this 
is  eflential  to  a  City :  one  that  is  too  large  is  capable 
of  fdf-defence  in  what  is  neceflary;  but  then  it  is  a 
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Nation,  and  not  a  City  :  for  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
accommodate  a  Form  of  Government  to  it:  for  who 
would  chufe  to  be  the  General  of  fuch  an  unweildly 
multitude,  or  who  could  be  their  Herald  but  a  Stentor  ? 
The  firft  thing  therefore  neceflary,  is,  that  a  City  fhould: 
coniift  of  fuch  numbers  as  will  be  fufficient  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  live  happily  in  their  political  commu- 
nity :  and  it  follows,  that  the  more  the  inhabitants  ex- 
ceed that  neceflary  number,-  the  greater  will  the  City 
be :  but  this  mult  not  be,  as  we  have  already  (aid, 
without  bounds ;  but  what  is  its  proper  limit,  expe- 
rience will  eafily  fliew,  and  this  experience  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  actions  both  of  the  Governors  and  the 
Governed,  Now,  as  it  belongs  to  the  firft  to  direct 
the  inferior  Magiftrates,  and  to  act  as  judges,  it  follows 
that  they  can  neither  determine  caufes  with  juftice,  or 
ifTue  their  orders  with  propriety  without  they  know  the 
characters  of  their  fellow  Citizens:  fo  that  whenever  thia 
happens  not  to  be  done  in  thefe  two  particulars,  the 
State  muft  of  neceflity  be  badly  managed;  for  in  both  of. 
them  it  is  not  right  to  determine  too  haftily,.  and  with- 
out proper  knovvlege,  which  muft  evidently  be  the  cafe 
where  the  number  ol  the  Citizens  is  too -many:  befidcs, 
it  is.  more  eafy  for  Strangers  and  Sojourners  to  aiilime 
the  rights  of  Citizens,  as  they  will  eafily  efcape  detec-- 
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tion  in  fo  great  a  multitude.  It  is  evident  then,  that 
the  be  ft  boundary  for  a  City  is  that  wherein  the  num- 
bers are  the  greateft  poffible,  that  they  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  be  fufficient  in  themfelves,  while  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  not  too  large  to  be  under  the  eye,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Magiftrates.  And  thus  let  us  determine 
the  extent  of  a  City. 


CHAP.     V. 

WHAT  we  have  faid  concerning  a  City  may  nearly 
be  applied  to  a  Country;  for  as  to  what  foil  it 
fhould  be,  every  one  evidently  will  commend  it,  if  it  is 
fuch  as  is  fufficient  in  itfelf  to  furnifh  what  will  make  the 
inhabitants  happy ;  for  which  purpofe  it  muft  be  able  to 
fupply  them  with  all  the  necefTaries  of  life;  for  it  is  the 
having  thefe  in  plenty,  without  any  want,  which  makes 
them  content.  As  to  its  extent,  it  fhould  be  fuch  as 
may  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  at  their  eafe  with 
freedom  and  temperance.  Whether  we  have  done  right 
or  wrong,  in  fixing  this  limit  to  the  territory  fhall  be  con- 
iidered  more  minutely  hereafter,  when  we  come  particu- 
larly to  inquire  into  property,  and  what  fortune  is  requi- 
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fite  for  a  man  to  live  on,  and  how  and  in  what  manner 
they  ought  to  employ  it ;  for  there  are  many  doubts 
upon  this  queftion,  while  each  party  infifts  upon  their 
own  plan  of  life  being  carried  to  an  excefs,  the  one  of 
feverity,  the  other  of  indulgence.  What  the  fituation 
of  the  country  fliould  be  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine, 
in  fome  particulars  refpe&ing  that,  we  ought  to  be  ad- 
vifed  by  thofe  who  are  fkilful  in  military  affairs.  It 
fhould  be  difficult  of  accefs  to  an  enemy,  but  eafy  to 
the  inhabitants:  and  as  we  faid,  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  ought  to  be  fuch  as  can  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  Magiftrate,  fo  fliould  it  be  with  the  Country; 
for  then  it  is  eafily  defended.  As  to  the  pofition  of  the 
City,  if  one  could  place  it  to  one's  wim,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  fix  it  on  the  fea-fide  :  with  refpecl:  to  the 
Country,  one  fituation  which  it  ought  to  have  has  been 
already  mentioned,  namely,  that  it  fhould  be  fo  placed 
as  eafily  to  give  affiftance  to  all  places,  and  alfo  to  re- 
ceive the  neceflaries  of  life  from  all  parts,  and  alfo  wood, 
or  any  other  materials  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
Country. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

BUT  with  refpect  to  placing  a  City  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea,  there  are  fome  who  have  many 
doubts,  whether  it  is  ferviceable  or  hurtful  to  a  well- 
regulated  State ;  for  they  fay,  that  the  refort  of  perfons 
brought  up  under  a  different  lyftem  of  Government  is 
difTerviceable  to  the  State,  as  well  by  impeding  the  Laws, 
as  by  their  numbers ;  for  a  multitude  of  merchants  muft 
necefTarily  arife  from  their  trafficking  backward  and  for- 
ward upon  the  feas,  which  will  hinder  the  well-govern- 
ing of  the  City  :  but  if  this  inconvenience  fhould  not 
arife,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is. better  both  on  account  of 
fafety  and  alfo  for  the  eafier  acquifition  of  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  that  both  the  City  and  the  Country  fhould  be 
near  the  fea ;  for  it  is  necefiary  that  thofe  who  are  to 
fuftain  the  attack  of  the  enemy  fhould  be  ready  with 
their  aiTiftance  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  and  to  oppofe 
any  inroad,  both  ways  if  pofTible,  but  if  not,  at  leaft 
where  they  are  moft  powerful,  which  they  may  do  while 
they  poiTefs  both.  A  maritime  fituation  is  alfo  ufeful 
for  receiving  from  others,  what  your  own  country  will 
not  produce,  and  exporting  thofe  neceffaries  of  your  own 
growth,  which  are  more  than  you  have  occaiion  for;  but 
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a  City  ought  to  traffic  to  fupply  its  own  wants,  and  not 
the  wants  of  others ;  for  thofe  who  themfelves  furnifli 
an  open  market  for  every  one,  do  it  for  the  fake  of  gain ; 
which  it  is  not  proper  for  a  well-eftabliilied  State  to  do, 
neither  fhould  they  encourage  fuch  a  commerce.  Now, 
as  we  fee  that  many  places,  and  cities  have  docks  and  har- 
bours lying  very  convenient  for  the  city,  while  thofe  who 
frequent  them  have  no  communication  with  the  citadel, 
and  yet  they  are  not  too  far  off,  but  are  furrounded  by 
walls  and  fuch-like  fortifications,  it  is  evident,  that  if  any 
good  arifes  from  fuch  an  intercourfe  the  city  will  receive  it, 
but  if  any  thing  hurtful,  it  will  be  eafy  to  reftrain  it  by  a 
Law,  declaring  and  deputing  whom  the  State  will  allow 
to  have  an  intercourfe  with  each  other,  and  whom  not. 
As  to  a  Naval  Power,  it  is  by  no  means  doubtful,  that 
it  is  neceffary  to  have  one  to  a  certain  degree;  and  this 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  city  itfelf,  but  alfo  becaufe 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  appear  formidable  to  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  or  to  be  able  to  a/lift  them  as  well 
by  fea  as  by  land ;  but  to  know  how  great  that  force  friould 
be,  the  health  of  the  State  fhould  be  inquired  into,  and 
if  that  appears  vigorous  and  enables  her  to  take  the  lead 
of  other  Communities,  it  is  neceflary  that  her  force 
fhould  correfpond  with  her  adions.  As  for  that  mul- 
titude of  people  which  a  maritime  power  creates,  they 
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are  by  no  means  neceflary  to  a  State,  nor  ought  they  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Citizens ;  for  the  mariners  and  in- 
fantry, who  have  the  command,  are  freemen,  and  upon 
thefe  depends  a  naval  engagement :  but  when  there 
are  many  fervants  and  hufbandmen,  there  they  will  al- 
ways have  a  number  of  failors,  as  we  now  fee  happens 
to  fome  States,  as  in  Heraclea,  where  they  man  many 
Triremes,  though  the  extent  of  their  City  is  much  in- 
ferior to  fome  others.  And  thus  we  determine  con- 
cerning the  Country,  the  Port,  the  City,  the  Sea,  and 
a  Maritime  Power  :  as  to  the  number  of  the  Citizensj, 
what  that  ought  to  be  we  have  already  faid. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

WE  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  natural  dif- 
pohtion  the  Members  of  the  Community  ought 
to  be  of :  but  this  any  one  will  eafily  perceive  who  will 
caft  his  eye  over  the  States  of  Greece,  of  all  others  the 
mod  celebrated,  and  alfo  the  other  different  Nations  of 
this  habitable  world.  Thofe  who  live  in  cold  countries, 
as  the  North  of  Europe,  are  full  of  courage,  but  want- 
ing in  underftanding,  and  the  arts :  therefore  they  are 
very  tenacious  of  their  liberty ;  but,  not  being  politicians, 
they  cannot  reduce  their  neighbours  under  their  power : 
but  the  Afiatics,  whofe  underftandings  are  quick,  and 
who  are  converfant  in  the  arts,  are  deficient  in  courage; 
and  therefore  are  always  conquered,  and  the  Slaves  of 
others  :  but  the  Grecians,  placed  as  it  were  between 
thefe  two  boundaries,  fo  partake  of  them  both  as  to  be  at 
the  fame  time  both  courageous  and  fenfible ;  for  which 
reafon  Greece  continues  free,  and  governed  in  the  beft 
manner  poflible,  and  capable  of  commanding  the  whole 
World,  could  they  agree  upon  one  Syftem  of  Policy. 
Now  this  is  the  difference  between  the  Grecians,  and 
other  Nations,  that  the  latter  have  but  one  of  thefe  quali- 
ties, whereas  in  the  former  they  are  both  happily  blended 
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together.      Hence  it  is  evident,   that  thole  perfons  ought 
to  be  both  fenfible  and  courageous  who  will  readily  obey 

•j.  Legiflator,  the  object  of  whofe  Laws  is  Virtue. - 

As  to  what  fome  perfons  fay,  that  the  Military  muft 
be  mild  and  tender  to  thofe  they  know,  but  fevere  and 
cruel  to  thofe  they  know  not,  it  is  Courage  which 
makes  any  one  lovely ;  for  that  is  the  faculty  of  the  foul 
which  we  moft  admire:  as  a  proof  of  this,  our  refent- 
ment  rifes  higher  againft  our  friends  and  acquaintance 
than  againft  thofe  we  know  not  :  for  which  reafoa 
Archilaus  accusing  his  friends  fays,  very  properly  to 
himfelf,  Shall  my  friends  infult  me  ?  The  Spirit  of 
Freedom  and  Command  alfo  is  what  all  inherit,  who 
are  of  this  difpofition;  for  Courage  is  commanding 
and  invincible.  It  alfo  is  not  right  for  any  one  to  fay, 
that  you  fhould  be  fevere  to  thofe  you  know  not ;  for 
this  behaviour  is  proper  for  no  one :  nor  are  thofe  who 
are  of  a  noble  difpofition  harm  in  their  manners,  ex- 
cepting only  to  the  wicked  ;  and  when  they  are  parti- 
cularly fo,  it  is,  as  has  been  already  faid,  againft  their 
friends,  when  they  think  they  have  injured  them;  which 
is  agreeable  to  reafon  :  for  when  thofe  who  think  they 
ought  to  receive  a  favour  from  any  one  do  not  receive 
it,  befide  the  injury  done  them,  they  confider  what  they 
are  deprived  of:  hence  the  faying,  Cruel  are  the  'wars 
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of  brothers  :  and  this,  T/jofe,  who  have  greatly  loved,  do 
greatly  hate.  And  thus  we  have  nearly  determined  how 
many  the  inhabitants  of  a  City  ought  to  be,  and  what 
their  natural  difpofition,  as  alfo  the  Country  how  large, 
and  of  what  fort  is  neceflary ;  I  fay  nearly,  becaufe  it  is 
needlefs  to  endeavour  at  as  great  accuracy  in  thofe  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  fenfes,  as  in  thofe  which  are 
inquired  into  by  the  underftanding  only. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

AS  in  natural  bodies  thofe  things  are  not  admitted 
to  be  parts  of  them  without  which  the  whole 
would  not  exift,  fo  alfo  it  is  evident  that  in  a  Political 
State  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  thereunto  is  not  to  be 
confldered  as  a  part  of  it,  nor  any  other  Community, 
from  whence  one  whole  is  made;  for  one  thing  ought  to  be 
common,  and  the  fame  to  the  Community,  whether  they 
partake  of  it  equally  or  unequally,  as  for  inftance,  food, 
land,  or  the  like ;  but  when  one  thing  is  for  the  benefit  of 
one  perfon,  and  another  for  the  benefit  of  another,  in 
this  there  is  nothing  like  a  Community,  excepting  that 
one  makes  it  and  the  other  ufes  it ;  as  for  inftance,  be- 
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tween  any  inftrument  employed  in  making  any  work, 
and  the  workmen,  as  there  is  nothing  common  between 
the  houfe  and  the  builder,    but  the  art  of  the  builder  is 
employed  on  the  houfe.     Thus  Property  is  neceffary  for 
States,  but  Property  is  no  part  of  the  State,  though  many 
fpecies  of  it  have  life  ;    but  a  City  is  a  community  of 
equals,  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  the  beft  life  polTible  t 
but  the  happieft  life  is  the  beft,   which  confifts  in  the 
perfect  practice  of  Virtuous  Energies :    as  therefore  fome 
perfons  have  great,  others  little  or  no  opportunity  of  be- 
ing employed  in  thefe,   it  is   evident,   that   this  is  the 
caufe  of  the  difference  there  is  between  the  different 
Cities  and  Communities  there  are  to  be  found;  for  while 
each  of  thefe  endeavour  to  acquire  what  is  beft,  by  vari- 
ous and  different  means,  they  give  rife  to  different  modes 
of  living,  and  different  forms  of  Government.      We  are 
now  to  conlider  what  thofe  things  are  without  which  a 
City  cannot  poffibly  exift  ;   for  what  we  call  parts  of  the 
City  rnuft  of  neceffity  inhere  in  it  :    and  this  we  fhall 
plainly  underftand,    if  we  know  the  number  of  things 
neceffary  to  a  City:     firft,   the   inhabitants   muft  have 
Food  :    fccondly,   Arts,    for  many  inftruments  are  ne- 
cefiary  in  life  :    thirdly,   Arms,   for  it  is  neceffary  that 
the    community    fhould   have   an    armed    force   within 
themfelvesj   both  to  fupport  their  Government  againfl 
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thofe  of  their  own  body  who  might  refufe  obedience  to 
it,  and  alfo  to  defend  it  from  thofe  who  might  attempt 
to  attack  it  from  without :  fourthly,  a  certain  Revenue, 
as  well  for  the  internal  neceflities  of  the  State,  as  for  the 
bufinefs  of  war  :  fifthly,  which  is  indeed  the  chief  con- 
cern, a  Religious  Eftablimment :  fixthly  in  order,  but 
firft  of  all  in  neceffity,  a  Court  to  determine  both  Cri- 
minal and  Civil  caufes.  Thefe  things  are  abfolutely 
neceffary,  fo  to  fpeak,  in  every  State;  for  a  City  is  a 
number  of  people,  not  accidentally  met  together,  but 
with  a  purpofe  of  infuring  to  themfelves  fufficient  inde- 
pendency, and  felf-proteclion ;  and  if  any  thing  necef- 
fary for  thefe  purpofes  is  wanting,  it  is  impoflible  that 
in  fuch  a  fituation  thefe  ends  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  neceffary  therefore  that  a  City  mould  be  capable  of 
acquiring  all  thefe  things  :  for  this  purpofe  a  proper 
number  of  hufbandmen  are  neceffary  to  procure  food, 
alfo  artificers  and  foldiers,  and  rich  men,  and  priefts3 
and  judges,  to  determine  what  is  right  and  proper. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

HAVING  determined  thus  far,  it  remains  that  we 
consider  whether  all  thefe  different  employments 
fhall  be  open  to  all;  for  it  is  poffible  to  continue  the 
fame  perfons  always  hufoandmen,  artificers,  judges,  or 
counfellors';  or  fhall  we  appoint  different  perfons  to  each 
of  thofe  employments  which  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
or  lhall  fome  of  them  be  appropriated  to  particulars, 
and  others  of  courfe  common  to  all  ?  but  this  does  not 
take  place  in  every  State,  for,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
it  is  poffible  that  all  may  be  common  to  all,  or  not, 
but  only  common  to  fome ;  and  this  is  the  difference 
between  one  Government  and  another:  for  in  Demo- 
cracies the  whole  Community  partakes  of  every  thing, 
but  in  Oligarchies  it  is  different. 

Since  we  are  inquiring  what  is  the  bed  Government 
poffible,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  that  in  which  the 
Citizens  are  happy ;  and  that,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
it  is  impoffible  to  obtain  Happinefs  without  Virtue;  it 
follows,  that  in  the  beft  governed  States,  where  the  Citi- 
zens are  really  men  of  intrinfic,  and  not  relative  good- 
nefs,  none  of  them  fhould  be  permitted  to  exercife  any 
mechanic  employment  or  follow  merchandize,  as  being 
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ignoble  and  deftruclive  to  Virtue;  neither  fhould  they 
be  hufbandmehj  that  they  may  be  at  leifure  to  improve 
in  Virtue  and  perform  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  State. 
With  refpecl  to  the  employments  of  a  foldier,  a  fenator, 
and  a  judge,  which  are  evidently  neceflary  to  the  Com- 
munity, fhall  they  be  allotted  to  different  perfons,  or 
fhall  the  (ame  perfon  execute  both  ?  This  queftion  too 
is  eafily  anfwered  :  for  in  fome  cafes  the  fame  perfons 
may  execute  them,  in  others  they  fhould  be  different, 
where  the  different  employments  require  different  abili- 
ties, as  when  Courage  is  wanting  for  one,  Judgment  for 
the  other,  there  they  fhould  be  allotted  to  different  per- 
fons; but  when  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
oblige  thofe  who  have  arms  in  their  hands,  and  can  in- 
fill on  their  own  terms,  to  be  always  under  command ; 
there  thefe  different  employments  fhould  be  trufted  to 
one  perfon  ;  for  thofe  who  have  arms  in  their  hands 
have  it  in  their  option,  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
affume  the  fupreme  power :  to  thefe  two  (namely,  thofe 
who  have  Courage  and  Judgment)  the  Government 
muft  be  entrufted;  but  not  in  the  fame  manner,  but  as 
Nature  directs ;  what  requires  Courage,  to  the  Young, 
what  requires  Judgment,  to  the  Old;  for  with  the  Young 
is  Courage,  with  the  Old  is  Wifdom  :  thus  each  will  be 
allotted  the  part  they  are  fit  for  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  merits.     It  is  alfo  necefiary  that  the  landed  pro- 
perty fhould  belong  to  thefe  men  ;    for  it  is  necefiary 
that  the  Citizens  fhould  be  rich,  and^  thefe  are  the  men 
proper  for    Citizens ;    for   no  Mechanic    ought    to   be 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Citizen,  nor  any  other  fort  of 
people,  whofe  employment  is  not  entirely  noble,  honour- 
able, and  virtuous ;    this  is  evident  from  the  principle  we 
at  firil  fct  out  with ;    for  to  be  happy  it  is  necefiary  to  be 
virtuous ;    and  no  one  fhould  fay  that  a  City  is  happy, 
while  he  confiders  only  one  part  of  its  Citizens,   but  for 
that  purpofe  he  ought  to  examine  into  all  of  them.      It 
js.evident  therefore,  that  the  landed  property  fliould  be- 
long to  thefe,   tho'  it  may  be  neceflary  for  them  to  have 
Hufbandmen,     either    Slaves,    Barbarians,    or   Servants. 
There   remains  of  the   different  clafTes  of  the  people 
whom  we  have  enumerated,    the  Priefts,  for  thefe  evi- 
dently compofe  a  rank  by  themfelves ;    for  neither  are 
they  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  Hufbandmen,   or  the 
Mechanics;    for  Reverence  to   the  Gods  is  highly  be- 
coming every  State :    and  fince  the  Citizens  have  been 
divided  into  orders,   the  Military  and  the  Council,    and 
it  is  proper  to  offer  due  worfhip  to  the  Gods,  and  fince 
it  is  neceilary  that  thofe  who  are  employed  in  their  fer- 
vice  fliould  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,   let  the  bufmefs  of 
the  Priefthood  be  allotted  to  thofe  who  are  in  years. 

We 
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We  have  now  fhevvn  what  is  neceflary  to  the  exiftence 
of  a  City,  and  of  what  parts  it  confifts,  and  that 
Hufbandmen,  Mechanics,  and  Mercenary  Servants  are 
neceflary  to  a  City  ;  but  that  the  parts  of  it  are  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  and  that  thefe  are  always  different  from 
thofe,  but  from  each  other  only  occadonally. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

IT  feems  neither  now,  nor  very  lately  to  have  been 
known  to  thofe  Philofophers  who  have  made  Politics 
their  ftudy,  that  a  City  ought  to  be  divided  by  families 
into  different  orders  of  men ;  and  that  the  Hufbandmen 
and  Soldiers  fhould  be  kept  feparate  from  each  other; 
which  cuftom  is  even  to  this  day  preferved  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Crete;  alfo  Sefoftris  having  founded  it  in  Egypt,  Minos  in 
Crete.  Common  Meals  feem  alfo  to  have  been  an  an- 
tient  regulation,  and  to  have  been  eflabli£hed  in  Crete, 
during  the  reign  of  Minos,  and  in  a  ftill  more  remote 
period  in  Italy ;  for  thofe  who  are  the  beft  judges  in  that 
country  fay,  that  one  Italus  being  king  of  ^Enotria,  from 
whom  the  people,  changing  their  names,  were  called  Ita- 
lians inftead  of  ^Enotrians,  and  that  part  of  Europe  was 
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called  Italy,  which  is  bounded  by  theScylleticGulph  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  Lametic  on  the  other,  the  diftance  be- 
tween which  is  about  half  a  day's  journey.     This  Italus, 
they  relate,  made  the  ^notrians,  who  were  formerly  fhep- 
herds,  hufbandmen,  and  gave  them  different  Laws  from 
what  they  had  before,    and  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
eftablifhed   Common    Meals,    for    which    reafon   fome 
of  his  defendants  ftill  ufe  them,   and  obferve  fome  of 
his  Laws.       The  Opici  inhabit  that    part   which    lies 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian   fea,   who  both  now  are   and 
formerly  were  called  Aufonians.     The  Claonians  inha- 
bited the  part  toward  lapigia  and  the  Ionian  fea,  which 
is  called  Syrtis.     Thefe  Claonians  were  defeended  from 
the  JEnotrians.     Hence  arofe  the  cuftom  of  Common 
Meals,  but  the  feparation  of  the  Citizens  into  different 
families,  from  Egypt :    for  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  is   of 
much   higher   antiquity  than    that   of  Minos.      As   we 
ought  to  think  that  moft  other  things  were  found  out 
in  a  long,  nay, 'even  in  a  boundlefs  time  (reafon  teaching 
us  that  want  would  make  us  firft  invent  that  which  was 
neceffary,    and,   when   that  was   obtained,    then   thofe 
things  which  were  requisite  for  the  conveniencies,   and 
ornament  of  life)   fo  mould  we  conclude  the  lame  with 
refpect  to  a  Political  State ;    now  every  thing  in  Egypt 
bears  the  marks  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  for  thefe 

People 
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People   fecm   to   be    the    moft   antient    of  all   others, 
and  to  have  acquired  Laws,    and  Political  Order;   we 
fhould  therefore  make  a  proper  ufe  of  what  is  told  us 
of  them,   and  endeavour  to  find  out  what   they  have 
omitted.      We  have  already  faid,    that  the  landed  pro- 
perty ought  to  belong  to  the  Military,   and  thofe  who 
partake   of   the  Government   of   the  State;    and    that 
therefore  the  Hufbandmen  fhould  be  a  feparate  Order  of 
People;  and  how  large,  and  of  what  nature,  the  coun- 
try ought  to    be :    we  will  firft  treat   ot   the   divifion 
of  the  Land,    and   of  the   Hufbandmen,    how  many, 
and  of  what  fort  they  ought  to  be ;    fince  we  by  no 
means  hold,  that  Property  ought  to  be  common,  as  fome 
perfons  have  faid,  only  thus  far,  in  friendfhip,  it  mould 
be  their  Cuftom,    to  let  no  Citizen  want  fubfiftence. 
As  to  Common  Meals,  it  is  in  general  agreed,  that  they 
are   proper   in   well  regulated    Cities ;    my   reafons  for 
approving  of  them  fhall  be  mentioned  hereafter :  they  are 
what  all  the  Citizens  ought  to  partake  of;    but  it  will 
not  be  eafy  for  the  Poor,    out  of  what  is  their  own,   to 
furnifh  as  much  as  they  are  ordered  to  do,  and  fupply 
their  own  houfe  befides.     The  expence  alfo  of  Religious 
Worfhip  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  whole  State.     Of 
neceftity  therefore  the  Land  ought  to  be  divided  into 
two  pirts,  one  of  which  fliould  belong  to  the  Commu- 
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nity  in  general,  the  other  to  the  Individuals  feparately ; 
and  each  of  thefe  parts  fhould  again  be  fubdivided  into 
two :  half  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  Public  fhould  be 
appropriated  to  maintain  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gods,  the 
other  half  to  fupport  the  Common  Meals.  Half  of  that 
which  belongs  to  the  Individuals  fhould  be  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Country,  the  other  half  near  the  City,  fo 
that  thefe  two  portions  being  allotted  to  each  Perfon,  all 
would  partake  of  land  in  both  places,  which  would  be 
both  equal  and  right ;  and  induce  them  to  ad:  in  concert 
with  greater  harmony,  in  any  war  with  their  neighbours : 
for  when  the  land  is  not  divided  in  this  manner,  one  par- 
ty neglects  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  on  the  borders,  the 
other  makes  it  a  matter  of  too  much  confequence,  and 
more  than  is  neceflary ;  for  which  reafon,  in  fome  places 
there  is  a  Law,  which  forbids  the  inhabitants  of  the  bor- 
ders, to  have  any  vote  in  the  council  when  they  are  de- 
bating upon  a  war,  which  is  made  againft  them,  as  their 
private  intereft  might  prevent  their  voting  impartially. 
Thus  therefore  the  Country  ought  to  be  divided,  and 
for  the  reafons  before-mentioned.  Could  one  have  one's 
choice,  the  Huibandmen  mould  by  all  means  be  Slaves, 
not  of  the  fame  nation,  or  men  of  any  fpirit ;  for  thus 
they  would  be  laborious  in  their  bufmefs,  and  fafe  from 
attempting  any  novelties :  next  to  thefe,  Barbarian  Ser- 
vants 
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vants  are  to  be  preferred,  fimilar  in  natural  difpofition 
to  thefe  we  have  already  mentioned.  Of  thefe  let  thofe 
who  are  to  cultivate  the  private  property  of  the  Indivi- 
dual, belong  to  that  Individual,  and  thofe  who  are  to 
cultivate  the  Public  territory  belong  to  the  Public.  In 
what  manner  thefe  Slaves  ought  to  be  ufed,  and  for 
what  reafon  it  is  very  proper  that  they  mould  have  the 
promife  of  their  Liberty  made  them,  as  a  reward  for 
their  fervices,  mail  be  mentioned  hereafter. 


CHAP.     XI. 

WE  have  already  mentioned,  that  both  the  City 
and  all  the  Country  mould  communicate  both 
with  the  fea  and  the  continent,  as  much  as  pofUble  : 
There  are  thefe  four  things  which  we  mould  be  parti- 
cularly delirous  of  in  the  position  of  the  City  with  re- 
fpecl:  to  itfelf :  in  the  firft  place,  Health  is  to  be  con- 
fulted  as  the  firft  thing  neceffary  :  now  a  City  which 
fronts  the  eaft  and  receives  the  winds  which  blow  from 
thence  is  efteemed  moft  healthful ;  next  to  this  that 
which  has  a  northern  position  is  to  be  preferred,  as  beft  in 
winter.  It  mould  next  be  contrived,  that  it  may  have 
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a  proper  fituation  for  the  burmefs  of  Government,  and 
for  defence  in  War:  that  in  war  the  Citizens  may  have 
eafy  accefs  to  it  ;  but  that  it  may  be  difficult  of  accefs 
to,  and  hardly  to  be  taken  by,  the  enemy.  In  the  next 
place  particularly,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  water,  and 
rivers  near  at  hand :  but  if  thofe  cannot  be  found,  very 
large  cifterns  mufr.  be  prepared  to  fave  rain-water,  fo  that 
there  may  be  no  want  of  it  in  cafe  they  friould  be  drove 
into  the  town  in  time  of  war.  And  as  great  care  fhould 
be  taken  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  City  friould  have  a  good 
fituation,  and  a  good  position ;  the  fecond  is,  that  they 
may  have  good  water  to  drink  ;  and  this  not  be  negli- 
gently taken  care  of;  for  what  we  chiefly  and  moft  fre- 
quently ufe,  for  the  fupport  of  the  body,  muft  princi- 
pally influence  the  Health  of  it ;  and  this  influence  is 
what  the  Air  and  Water  naturally  have :  for  which  rea- 
fon  in  all  wife  Governments,  the  Waters  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  different  purpofes,  and  if  they  are  not  equally 
good ;  and,  if  there  is  not  a  plenty  of  necefTary  Water, 
that  which  is  to  drink  fliould  be  feparated  from  that 
which  is  for  other  ufes.  As  to  Fortified  Places,  what  is 
proper  for  fome  Governments  is  not  proper  for  all ;  as  for 
inftance,  a  lofty  Citadel  is  proper  for  a  Monarchy  and  an 
Oligarchy;  a  City  built  upon  a  Plain  fuits  a  Democracy; 

neither 
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neither  of  thefe  for  an  Ariftocracy,   but   rather  many- 
Strong  Places.      As  to  the  Form  of  private  Houfes,  thofe 
are  thought  to  be  beft,  and  moft  ufeful  for  their  different 
purpofes,  which  are  diftinct  and  feparate  from  each  other, 
and  built  in  the  modern  manner,   after  the  plan  of  Hip- 
podamus :   but  for  fafety  in  time  of  war,  on  the  contrary, 
they  fhould  be  built  as  they  formerly  were  ;    for  they 
were  fuch  that  ftrangers  could  not  eafily  find  their  way 
out  of  them,   and  the  method  of  accefs  to  them  fuch  as 
an  enemy  could  with  difficulty  find  out,  if  he  propofed 
to   befiege  them.      A  City  therefore  fhould  have  both 
thefe  forts  of  buildings,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived,  if 
any  one  will  fo  regulate  them  as  the  planters  do  their 
rows  of  vines ;  not  that  the  buildings  throughout  the  City 
fhould  be  detached  from  each  other,   only  in  fome  parts 
of  it ;   thus  elegance  and  fafety  will  be  equally  confulted. 
With  refpect  to  Walls,  thofe  who  fay,  that  a  courageous 
people  ought  not  to  have  any,   pay  too  much  refpect  to 
obfolete  notions;   particularly,  as  we  may  fee  thofe  who 
pride  themfelves  therein  continually  confuted  by  facts. 
It  is  indeed  difreputable  for  thofe  who  are  equal,   or 
nearly  fo  to  the  enemy,   to  endeavour  to  take  refuge 
within  their  Walls ;    but  fince  it  very  often  happens, 
that  thofe  who  make  the  attack  are  too  powerful  for  the 
Bravery  and  Courage  of  thofe  few  who  oppofe  them  to^ 
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refift,  if  you  would  not  fuffer  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
the  infolence  of  the  enemy,  it  muft  be  thought  the  part  of 
a  good  foldier,  to  feek  for  fafety  under  the  fhelter  and 
protection  of  Walls,  more  efpecially  fince  fo  many  mhTile 
weapons,  and  machines  have  been  moft  ingeniously  in- 
vented to  befiege  Cities  with.  Indeed  to  neglect  fur- 
rounding  a  City  with  a  Wall  would  be  iimilar  to  chufmg 
a  Country  which  is  eafy  of  accefs  to  an  enemy,  or  leveling 
the  eminences  of  it;  or  as  if  an  individual  fhould  not  have 
a  wall  to  his  houfe,  left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  the 
owner  of  it  was  a  coward :  nor  fhould  this  be  left  uncon- 
iidered,  that  thofe  who  have  a  City  furrounded  with  Walls, 
may  act  both  ways,  either  as  if  it  had,  or  as  if  it  had  not ; 
but  where  it  has  not,  they  cannot  do  this.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  have  Walls,  but  care  muft  be 
taken  that  they  may  be  a  proper  ornament  to  the  City, 
as  well  as  a  defence  in  time  of  war ;  not  only  according 
to  the  old  methods,  but  the  modern  improvements 
alfo  :  for  as  thofe  who  make  offenfive  war  endeavour  by 
every  way  poflible  to  gain  advantages  over  their  adver- 
faries,  fo  fhould  thofe  who  are  upon  the  defenfive  em- 
ploy all  the  means  already  known,  and  fuch  new  ones 
as  Philofophy  can  invent,  to  defend  themfelves :  for  thofe 
who  are  well-prepared  are  feldom  firft  attacked. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

AS  the  Citizens  in  general  are  to  eat  at  Public 
Tables,  in  certain  Companies,  and  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  Walls  fhould  have  Bulwarks  and  Towers  in  pro- 
per places,  and  at  proper  diftances,  it  is  evident,  that  it 
will  be  very  neceflary  to  have  fome  of  thefe,  in  the  Towers: 
let  the  buildings  for  this  purpofe  be  made  the  ornaments  of 
the  Walls.  As  to  Temples  for  public  worfhip,  and  the 
Hall  for  the  public  tables  of  the  chief  Magiftrates,  they 
ought  to  be  built  in  proper  places,  and  contiguous  to  each 
other,  except  thofe  Temples  which  the  Law  or  the  Oracle 
orders  to  be  feparate  from  all  other  buildings ;  and  let  thefe 
be  in  fuch  a  confpicuous  eminence,  that  they  may  have 
every  advantage  of  Situation,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  part  of  the  City  which  is  beft  fortified.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  place  there  ought  to  be  a  large  fquare,  like 
that  which  they  call  in  Theflaly,  The  Square  of  Free- 
dom, in  which  nothing  is  permitted  to  be  bought  or 
fold;  into  which  no  Mechanic  nor  Hufbandman,  nor 
any  fuch  perfon,  fhould  be  permitted  to  enter,,  unlefs 
commanded  by  the  Magiftrates.  It  will  alfo  be  an  or- 
nament to  this  place,  if  the  Gymnaftic  Exercifes  of  the 
Elders  are  performed  in  it,  It  is  alfo  proper,  that  for 
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performing  thefe  exercifes  the  Citizens  fhould  be  divided 
into  diftincT:  claries,  according  to  their  ages,  and  that 
the  Young  Perfons  fhould  have '  proper  officers  to  be 
with  them,  and  that  the  Seniors  fhoulfl .  be  wkh  the 
Magistrates ;  for  having  them  before  their  eyes  would 
greatly  infpire  true  modefty,  and  ingenuous  fear.  There 
ought  to  be  another  Square  feparate  from  this,  for  buy- 
ing and  felling,  which  fhould  be  fo  iituated  as  to  be 
commodious  for  the  reception  of  goods  both  by  fea,  and 
land.  As  the  Citizens  may  be  divided  into  Magiftrates 
and  Priefls,  it  is  proper  that  the  Public  Tables  of  the 
Priefts  fhould  be  in  buildings  near  the  Temples.  Thofe 
of  the  Magiftrates  who  prefide  over  contracts,  indict- 
ments, and  fuch-like,  and  alfo  over  the  markets,  and 
the  public  ftreets  near  the  Square,  or  fome  public  way, 
I  mean  the  Square  where  things  are  bought  and  fold  ^ 
for  I  intended  the  other  for  thofe  who  are  at  leifure,  and 
this  for  neceffary  buiinefs.  The  fame  order  which  I  have 
directed  here,  fhquld  be°obferved  alfo  in  the  Country;, 
for  there  alfo  their  Magi{irates,;  fuch  as  the  Surveyors  of 
the  Woods,  and  Overfeers  of  the  Grounds,  muft  necef- 
farily  have  their  Common  Tables  and  their  Towers,  for 
the  purpofe  of  protection  againft  an  enemy.  There- 
ought  alfo  to  be  Temples  ereded  at  proper  places,  both 
to  the  Gods,  and  die  Heroes:  but  it  is  unneceffary  to 
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dwell  longer  and  moft  minutely  on  thefe  particulars ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  plan  thefe  things,  it  is  ra- 
ther fo  to  carry  them  into  execution :  for  the  theory  is 
the  child  of  our  wifhes,  but  the  practical  part  muft  depend 
upon  Fortune ;  for  which  reafon  we  fliall  decline  faying 
any  thing  farther  upon  thefe  fubjecls. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

< 

WE  will  now  fliew,  of  what  numbers  and  of  what 
fort  of  people  a  Government  ought  to  con- 
fift,  that  the  State  may  be  happy  and  well  admi- 
niftered.  As  there  are  two  particulars  on  which  con- 
fifts  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  every  thing  de- 
pends, one  of  thefe  is,  that  the  objedl,  and  end  propofed 
fhould  be  proper ;  the  other,  that  the  means  to  accom- 
plifli  it  fhould  be  adapted  to  that  purpofe ;  for  it  may 
happen  that  thefe  may  either  agree,  or  difagree  with  each 
other;  for  the  end  we  propofe  may  be  good,  but  in 
taking  the  means  to  obtain  it,  we  may  err;  at  other 
times  we  may  have  -the  right  and  proper  means  in  our 
power,  but  the  end  may  be  bad,  and  fometimes  we 
may  miftake  in  both  :  as  in  the  art  of  medicine,  the 

B  b  b  2  Phyfician 
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Phyfician  does  not  fometimes  know  in  what  fituation 
the  body  ought  to  be,  to  be  healthy ;  nor  what  to  do  to 
procure  the  end  he  aims  at.  In  every  art  and  faience, 
therefore,  we  Ihould  be  in  after  of  this  knowledge,  namely, 
the  proper  end,  and  the  means  to  obtain  it.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  all  perfons  are  defirous  to  live  well,  and  be 
happy;  but  that  fome  have  the  means  thereof  in  their 
own  power,  others  not ;  and  this  either  through  Nature 
or  Fortune:  for  many  ingredients  are  necefTary  to  a 
happy  life  ;  but  fewer  to,  thofe  who  are,  pf  a  good,  than 
to  thofe  who  are  of  a  bad  dirpofition.  There  are  others 
who  continually  have  the  means  of  happinefs  in  their 
own  power,  but  do  not  rightly  apply  them,  Since  w,e 
propofe  to  inquire  what  Government  is  t?eft,  namely, 
that  by  which  a  State  may  be  beft  adminiftered,  and 
that  State  is  beft  adminiftered  where  the  People  are  the 
happieft,  it  is  evident,  that  Happinefs  is  a  thing  we 
fhould  not  be  unacquainted  with.  Now,  I  have  already 
faid  in  my  Treatife  on  Morals  (if  I  may  here  make  any 
ufe  of  what  I  have  there  fhewn)  that  Happinefs  confifts 
in  the  Energy  and  perfed:  Practice  of  Virtue  ;  and  this 
not  relatively,  but  limply ;  I  mean  by  relatively^  what 
is  neceffary  in  fome  certain  circumftances ;  by  fimply, 
what  is  good  and  fair  in  itfelf:  of  the  firft  fort  are  juft 
Punifhmentsj  and  Rcftraints  in  a  juft  caufe ;  for,  they 

arife. 
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arife  from  Virtue,  and  are  neceflary,  and  on  that  account 
are  Virtuous  :  tho'  it  is  more  defirable,  that  neither  any 
State  or  any  Individual  fhould  ftand  in  need  of  them : 
but  thofe  aclions  which  are  intended  either  to  procure 
honour  or  wealth  are  {imply  good  ;  the  others  eligible 
only  to  remove  an  evil :  thefe,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
foundation  and  means  of  relative  good.  A  worthy  man 
indeed  will  bear  poverty,  difeafe,  and  other  unfortunate 
accidents,  with  a  noble  mind ;  but  Happinefs  confifts 
in  the  contrary  to  thefe  :.  (now  we  have  already  deter- 
mined in  our  Treatife  on  Morals,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
worth,  who  conflders  what  is  good  becaufe  it  is  Virtu- 
ous, as  what  is  {imply  good :  it  is  evident  therefore,  that 
all  the  actions  of  fuch  a  one  muft  be  worthy  and  {imply 
good:)  this  has  led  fome  perfons  to  conclude,  that  the 
Caufe  of  Happinefs  was  external  goods ;  which  would 
be  as  if  any  one  fhould  fuppofe  that  the  playing  well 
upon  the  Lyre  was  owing  to  the  inftrument,  and  not  to 
the  art.  It  neceffarily  follows  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  fome  things  {hould  be  ready  at  hand  and  others, 
procured  by  the  Legiilator:  for  which  reafon,  in  found- 
ing a  City,  we  earneftly  wi(h,  that  there  may  be  plenty 
of  thofe  things  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  do- 
minion of  Fortune  (for  fome  things  we  admit  her  to  be 
miitrefs  over) ;  but  for  a  State  to  be  worthy  and  great 

is 
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is  not  only  the  Work  of  Fortune,  but  of  Knowledge  and 
Judgment  alfo.     But  for  a  State  to  be  worthy,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  thofe  Citizens  which  are  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  fhould  be  worthy  alfo  :    but  as  in  our  City  every 
Citizen  is  to  be  fo,   we  muft  confider,  how  this  may 
be  accomplifhed  ;    for  if  this  is  what  every  one  could 
be,  and  not  fome  individuals  only,  it  would  be  more 
defireable  ;  for  then  it  would  follow,   that  what  might 
be  done  by  one,  might  be  done  by  all.     Men  are  worthy 
and  good  three  ways  j  by  Nature,  by  Cuftom,  by  Reafon. 
In  the  firft  place,   a  Man  ought  to  be  born  a  Man,  and 
not  any  other  Animal ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  ought  to  have 
both  a  Body  and  Soul:    but  it  avails  not  to  be  only  born 
with  fome  things,  for  Cuftom  makes  great  alterations: 
for  there  are  fome  things  in  Nature  capable  of  alteration 
either  way,   which  are  fixed  by  Cuftom,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worie.      Now,   other  Animals  live  chiefly 
a  life  of  Nature ;    and  in  very  few  things  according  to 
Cuftom ;  but  Man  lives  according  to  Reafon  alfo,  which 
he  alone  is  endowed  with ,    wherefore  he  ought  to  make 
all  thefe  accord  with  each  other:    for  if  Men  followed 
Reafon,    and  were  perfuaded,    that  it  was  beft  to  obey 
her,  they  would  ad  in  many  refpecls  contrary  to  Nature, 
and  Cuftom.     What  Men  ought  naturally  to  be,  to  make 
good  Members  of  a  Community,    I  have  already  deter- 
mined 5 
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mined;  the  reft  of  this  difcourfe  therefore  ftiall  be  upon 
Education :  for  fome  things  are  acquired  by  Habit, 
others  by  hearing  them. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

AS  every  Political  Community  confifts  of  thofe  who*- 
govern,  and  of  thofe  who  are  governed,  let  us 
confider,  whether  during  the  continuance  of  their  lives 
they  ought  to  be  the  fame  perfons  or  different ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  the  mode  of  Education  fhould  be  adapted 
to  this  diftindlion.  Now,  if  one  man  differed  from  an- 
other as  much,  as  we  believe,  the  Gods  and  Heroes  dif- 
fer from  men  :  in  the  firft  place,  being  far  their  fupe- 
riors  in  the  Body;  and,  fecondly,  in  the  Soul :  fo  that 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Governors  over  the  Governed  might 
be  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  certain,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  one  always  to  govern,  the  other  always- 
to  be  governed :  but,  as  this  is  not  eafy  to  obtain,, 
and  Kings  are  not  fo  fuperior  to  thofe  they  govern,  as 
Scylax  informs  us  they  are  in  India,  it  is  evident,  that 
for  many  reafons  it  is  neccffary,  that  all  in  their  turns 
fhould  both  govern,  and  be  governed :  for  ic  is  jufl, 

that 
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that  thofe  who  are  equal  mould  have  every  thing  alike; 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  State  to  continue  which  is  founded 
in  injuftice ;  for  all  thofe  in  the  country  who  are  de- 
firous  of  innovation,  will  apply  themfelves  to  thofe  who 
are  under  the  Government  of  the  reft,  and  fuch  will  be 
their  numbers  in  the  State,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  for 
the  Magiftrates  to  get  the  better  of  them.  But  that  the 
Governors  ought  to  excell  the  Governed  is  beyond  a: 
doubt ;  the  Legislator  therefore  ought  to  consider,  how 
this  fhall  be,  and  how  it  may  be  contrived,  that  all  (hall 
have  their  equal  fhare  in  the  Adminiftration.  Now, 
with  refped:  to  this  it  will  be  firft  faid,  that  Nature  her- 
felf  has  directed  us  in  our  choice,  laying  down  the  {elf- 
fame  thing,  when  fhe  has  made  fome  young,  others  old : 
the  firft  of  whom  it  becomes  to  obey,  the  latter  to  com- 
mand ;  for  no  one  when  he  is  young  is  offended  at  his 
being  under  government3  or  thinks  himfelf  too  good  for 
it ;  more  efpecially  when  he  confiders,  that  he  himfelf 
fhall  receive  the  fame  honours  which  he  pays,  when  he 
lhall  arrive  at  a  proper  age.  In  fome  refpeds  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  Governors  and  the  Governed 
are  the  fame,  in  others  they  are  different ;  it  is  there- 
fore neceflary  that  their  Education  fliould  be  in  fome 
refped  the  fame,  in  others  different :  as  they  fay,  that 
he  will  be  a  good  Governor,  who  has  firft  learnt  to  obey. 

Now, 
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Now,  of  Governments,  as  we  have  already  faid,  fome  are 
inftituted  for  the  fake  of  him  who  commands  ;  others, 
for  him  who  obeys :  of  the  firft  fort  is  that  of  the  Matter 
over  the  Servant;  of  the  latter,  that  of  Freemen  over  each 
other.  Now,  fome  things  which  are  commanded  differ 
from  others;  not  in  the  bufinefs,  but  in  the  end  pro- 
pofed  thereby :  for  which  reafon  many  works,  even  of  a 
fervile  nature,  are  not  difgraceful  for  young  Freemen  to 
perform  ;  for  many  things  which  are  ordered  to  be  done 
are  not  honourable  or  difhonourable  fo  much  in  their 
own  nature  as  in  the  end  which  is  propofed,  and  the 
reafon  for  which  they  are  undertaken.  Since  then  we 
have  determined,  that  the  Virtue  of  a  good  Citizen  and 
good  Governor  is  the  fame  as  of  a  good  Man ;  and  that 
every  one  before  he  commands  fhould  have  firft  obeyed, 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Legislator  to  confider  how  his 
Citizens  may  be  good  Men,  what  Education  is  neceflary 
to  that  purpofe,  and  what  is  the  final  object  of  a  good 
life.  The  Soul  of  man  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
that  which  has  Reafon  in  itfelf,  and  that  which  hath 
not,  but  is  capable  of  obeying  its  dictates :  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Virtues  of  thefe  two  parts  a  man  is  faid  to  be 
good  :  but  of  thofe  Virtues,  which  are  the  ends,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  thofe  to  determine  who  adopt  the  divi- 
fion  I  have  already  given;  for  the  inferior  is  always  for 
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the  fake  of  the  fuperior ;  and  this  is  equally  evident  both  in 
the  works  of  Art,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Nature ;  but  that  is 
fuperior  which  has  Reafon.  Reafon  itfelf  alfo  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  in  the  manner  we  ufually  divide  it ;  the 
Theoretic  and  the  Practical ;  which  diviiion  therefore 
feems  necefiary  for  this  part  alfo :  the  fame  analogy  holds 
good  with  refpect  to  actions ;  of  which  thofe  which  are  of 
a  fuperior  nature  ought  always  to  be  chofen  by  thofe  who 
have  it  in  their  power ;  for  that  is  always  moft  eligible  to 
every  one,  which  will  procure  the  beft  ends.  Now  Life 
is  divided  into  Labour  and  Reft,  War  and  Peace ;  and 
of  what  we  do,  the  objects  are  partly  necefiary  and  ufe- 
ful,  partly  noble :  and  we  fhould  give  the  fame  preference 
to  thefe,  that  we  do  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Soul, 
and  its  actions,  as  War  to  procure  Peace;  Labour,  Reft; 
and  the  Ufeful,  the  Noble.  The  Politician,  therefore, 
who  compofes  a  Body  of  Laws  ought  to  extend  his  views 
to  every  thing ;  the  different  parts  of  the  Soul,  and  their 
Actions ;  more  particularly  to  thofe  things  which  are  of 
a  fuperior  Nature,  and  Ends;  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  the  Lives  of  men,  and  their  different  Actions.  They 
ought  to  be  fitted  both  for  Labour  and  War,  but  rather 
for  Reft  and  Peace ;  and  alfo  to  do  what  is  Necefiary 
and  Ufeful,  but  rather  what  is  Fair  and  Noble.  It  is  to 
thofe  objects  that  the  Education  of  the  Children  ought 

to 
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to  tend,  and  of  all  the  Youths  who  want  Inftruclion.  All 
the  Grecian  States  which  now  feem  heft  governed,  and 
the  Legislators  who  founded  thofe  States,  appear  not  to 
have  framed  their  Polity  with  a  view  to  the  beft  End, 
or  to  every  Virtue,  in  their  Laws  and  Education;  but 
eagerly  to  have  attended  to  what  is  Ufeful,  and  produc- 
tive of  Gain  :  and  nearly  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
thefe  are  fome  perfons  who  have  wrote  lately,  who,  by 
praiSing  the  Lacedaemonian  State,  fhew  they  approve  of 
the  intention  of  the  Legiflator  in  making  War  and  Victory 
the  end  of  his  Government.  But  how  contrary  to  rea- 
fon  this  is,  is  eafily  proved  by  argument,  and  has  already 
been  proved  by  fads :  (but  as  the  generality  of  men  de- 
fire  to  have  an  extenfive  command,  that  they  may  have 
every  thing  defirable  in  the  greater  abundance ;  .  fb  Thi- 
bron  and  others  who  have  wrote  on  that  State  feem  to 
approve  of  their  Legislator,  for  having  procured  them 
an  extenfive  command,  by  continually  enuring  them  to 
all  forts  of  dangers  and  hardlhips :)  for  it  is  evident,  Since 
the  Lacedaemonians  have  now  no  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Power  will  be  in  their  own  hand,  that  neither  are  they 
happy,  nor  was  their  Legiflator  wife.  This  alfo  is  ridi- 
culous, that  while  they  preferved  an  obedience  to  their 
Laws,  and  no  one  oppofed  their  being  governed  by 
them,  they  loft  the  Means  of  being  Honourable  :  but 

C  c  c   2  thefe 
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thefe  people  underftand  not  rightly  what  fort  of  Govern- 
ment it  is  which  ought  to  reflect  honour  on  the  Legisla- 
tor; for  a  Government  of  Freemen  is  nobler  than  De- 
fpotic  Power,  and  more  confonant  to  Virtue.  More- 
over, neither  "fhould  a  City  be  thought  happy,  nor 
fhould  a  Legislator  be  commended,  becaufe  he  has  fo 
trained  the  People  as  to  conquer  their  neighbours ;  for 
in  this  there  is  a  great  Inconvenience :  fince  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  upon  this  principle  every  Citizen  who  can, 
will  endeavour  to  procure  the  Supreme  Power  in  his  own 
City ;  which  crime  the  Lacedaemonians  accufe  Paufa- 
nias  of,  though  he  enjoyed  fuch  great  honours.  Such 
Reafoning  and  fuch  Laws  are  neither  political,  ufeful, 
or  true  :  but  a  Legislator  ought  to  inftill  thofe  Laws  on 
the  minds  of  men  which  are  moft  ufeful  for  them,  both 
in  their  public  and  private  capacities.  The  rendering  a 
People  fit  for  war,  that  they  may  enSlave  their  inferiors, 
ought  not  to  be  the  care  of  the  Legislator;  but  that  they 
may  not  themfelves  be  reduced  to  Slavery  by  others. 
In  the  next  place,  he  fhould  take  care,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Government  is,  the  Safety  of  thofe  who  are 
under  it,  and  not  a  Defpotifm  over  all :  in  the  third 
place,  that  thofe  only  are  Slaves,  who  are  fit  to  be  only 
fo.  Reafcn  indeed  concurs  with  experience  in  {hew- 
ing, that  all  the  attention  which  the  Legislator  pays  to 

the 
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the  bufinefs  of  war,  and  all  other  rules  which  he  lays 
down,  fhould  have  for  their  objecl:  Reft  and  Peace  ; 
fince  moft  of  thofe  States  (which  we  usually  fee)  are  pre- 
ferved  by  war  ;  but,  after  they  have  acquired  a  Supreme 
Power  over  thofe  around  them,  are  ruined ;  for  during 
Peace,  like  a  fword,  they  lofe  their  brightnefs :  the  fault 
of  which  lies  in  the  Legiflator,  who  never  taught  them, 
how  to  be  at  Reft. 


CHAP.     XV. 

AS  there  is  one  end  common  to  a  man  both  as  an  In- 
dividual and  a  Citizen,  it  is  evident,  that  a  good 
Man  and  a  good  Citizen  muft  have  the  fame  object  in  view : 
it  is  evident,  that  all  the  Virtues  which  lead  to  Reft  are 
neceffary:  for,  as  we  have  often  faid,  the  end  of  War  is 
Peace,  of  Labour,  Reft;  but  thofe  Virtues,  whofe  object 
is  Reft,  and  thofe  alfo  whofe  object  is  Labour,  are  neceflary 
for  a  Liberal  Life  and  Reft ;  for  we  want  a  fupply  of  many 
neceffary  things,  that  we  may  be  at  reft.  A  City  therefore 
ought  to  be  temperate,  brave,  and  patient :  for,  according  to 
the  proverb,  Reft  is  not  for  Slaves ;  but  thofe  who  cannot 
bravely  face  danger,  are  the  Slaves  of  thofe  who  attack  them. 

Bravery, 
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Bravery,  therefore,  and  Patience  are  nece.ffary  for  Labour, 
Philofophy  for  Reft,    and  Temperance  and  Juftice  in 
both:   but  thefe  chiefly  in  time  of  Peace  and  Reft;    for 
War  obliges  men  to  be  juft  and  temperate;    but  the  en- 
joyment of  Pleafure,  with  the  Reft  of  Peace,  is  more  apt 
to  produce  Infolence :  thole  indeed  who  are  eafy  in  their 
circumftances,  and  enjoy  every  thing  that  can  make  them 
happy,  have  great  occafion  for  the  virtues  of  Temperance 
and  Juftice.      Thus,    if  there  are,   as  the  Poets  tell  us, 
any  inhabitants  in  the  Happy  Ifles,  to  thefe  a  higher  de- 
gree of  Philofophy,    Temperance,   and  Juftice  will  be 
neceffary,  as  they  live  at  their  eafe,  in  the  full  plenty  of 
every  fenfual  pleafure.      It  is  evident  therefore,  that  thefe 
virtues  are  neceffary  in  every  State  that  would  be  happy 
or  worthy  ;   for  he  who  is  worthlefs  can  never  enjoy  real 
good,  much  lefs  is  he  qualified  to  be  at  reft  ;    but  can 
appear  good  only  by  Labour  and  being  at  War,    but  in 
Peace  and  at  Reft,  the  meaneft  of  creatures.     For  which 
reafon  Virtue  iliould  not  be  cultivated  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians did ;   for  they  did  not  differ  from  others  in  their 
opinion  concerning  the  Supreme  Good,  but  in  imagining 
this  Good  was  to  be  procured  by  a  particular  Virtue : 
but  fince  there  are  Greater  Goods  than  thofe  of  War. 

O  ' 

it  is  evident,   that  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  which  are  va- 
luable in  themfclves  iliould  be  delired,  rather  than  thofe 

Virtues 
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Virtues  which  arc  ufeful  in  War  :   but  how  and  by  what 
means  this  is  to  be  acquired  is  now  to  be  confidered. 
We  have  already  affigned  three  caufes  on  which  it  will 
depend ;    Nature,    Cuftom,    and    Reafon,    and   fhewn 
what  fort  of  men  Nature  muit  produce  for  this  purpofe ; 
it  remains   then   that   we   determine,    which    we  fhall 
firft  begin  by  in  Education,   Reafon,    or  Cuflom,    for 
thefe  ought  always  to  preferve  the  moft  intire  harmony 
with  each    other :    for   it    may    happen,    that   Reafon 
may  err  from  the  end  propofed,  and   be  corrected  by 
Cuftom.      In  the  firft  place,   it  is  evident,   that  in  this 
as   in  other  things,   its  beginning  or  production  arifes 
from  fome  principle,  and  its  end  alfo  arifes  from  another 
principle,  which  is  itfelf  an  end.     Now,  with  us,   Rea- 
fon and  Intelligence  are  the  end  of  Nature ;  our  Produc- 
tion, therefore,  and  our  Manners  ought  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  both  thefe.      In  the  next  place,   as  the  Soul  and 
the  Body  are  two  diftindt  things,   fo  alfo  we  fee  that  the 
Soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,   the  Reafoning  and  Not- 
reafoning,  with  their  habits,  which  are  two  in  number, 
one  belonging  to  each,   namely,   Appetite  and  Intelli- 
gence j  and,  as  the  Body  is  in  production  before  the  Soul, 
fo  is  the  Not-reafoning  part  of  the  Soul  before  the  Rea- 
foning:   and  this  is  evident;    for  Anger,  Will,  and  De- 
iire  are  to  be  feen  in  Children  nearly  as  foon  as  they  are 
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born ;  but  Reafon  and  Intelligence  fpring  up  as  they 
grow  to  maturity.  The  Body,  therefore,  neceffarily  de- 
mands our  care  before  the  Soul;  next  the  Appetites,  for 
the  fake  of  the  Mind  ;  the  Body,  for  the  fake  of  the 
Soul. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

IF  then  the  Legiflator  ought  to  take  care,  that  the  Bodies 
of  the  Children  are  as  perfect  as  poilible,  his  firft 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  Matrimony ;  at  what  time 
and  in  what  {ituation  it  is  proper  that  the  Citizens  friould 
engage  in  the  Nuptial  Contract.  Now,  with  refpect  to 
this  alliance,  the  Legiflator  ought  both  to  confider  the 
parties,  and  their  time  of  life,  that  they  may  grow  old  at 
the  fame  part  of  time,  and  that  their  bodily  powers  may 
not  be  different;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Man  being  able  to  have 
Children,  but  the  Woman  too  old  to  bear  them;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Woman  be  young  enough  to  produce 
Children,  but  the  Man  too  old  to  be  a  Father:  for  from 
Rich  a  fituation  difcords  and  difputes  continually  arife. 
In  the  next  place,  with  refpcct  to  the  Succeflion  of  Chil- 
dren, there  ought  not  to  be  too  great  an  interval  of 
time  between  them  and  their  Parents;  for,  when  there 
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is,  the  Parent  can  receive  no  benefit  from  his  Child's 
Affection,  or  the  Child  any  advantage  from  his  Father's 
Prote&ion ;   neither  fhould  the  difference  in  years  be  too 
little,  as  great  inconveniencies  may  arife  from  it ;  as  it 
prevents  that  proper  Reverence  being  ftiewn  to  a  Father 
by  a  Boy,  who  confiders  him  as  nearly  his  equal  in  age,  and 
alfo  from  the  dilputes  it  occafions  in  the  ceconomy  of  the 
family.      But,  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  care  ought 
to  be  taken,  that  the  Bodies  of  the  Children  may  be  fuch 
as  will  anfwer  the  expectations  of  the  Legiflator ;   and 
this  alfo  will  be  affedled  by  the  fame  means.     Since  the 
feafon  for  the  production  of  Children  is  determined  (not 
exaclly,  but  to  fpeak  in  general);   namely,  for  the  Man 
till  feventy  years,   and  the  Woman  till  fifty,   the  enter- 
ing into  the  marriage  ftate,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
fhould  be  regulated  by  thefe  periods.     It  is  extremely 
bad  for  the  Children  when  the  Father  is  too  young;   for 
in  all  animals  whatfoever  the  parts  of  the  young  are  im- 
perfecl;  and  are  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  Females 
than  Males,  and  diminutive  alfo  in  fize  :   the  fame  thing 
of  courfe  neceffarily  holds  true  in  Men ;    as  a  proof  of 
this  you  may  fee  in  thofe  Cities  where   the  Men  and 
Women  ufually  marry  very  young,  the  People  in  general 
are  very  fmall  and  ill-framed;    in  child-birth  alfo  the 
Women  fuffer  more,  and  many  of  them  die.     And  thus 
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fome  perfons  tell  us  the  Oracle  of  Traszenium  fhould  be 
explained,  as  if  it  referred  to  the  many  Women  who 
were  deftroyed  by  too-early  marriages,  and  not  their 
gathering  their  Fruits  too  foon.  It  is  alfo  conducive  to 
Temperance  not  to  marry  too  foon ;  for  Women  who  do 
fo  are  apt  to  be  intemperate.  It  alfo  prevents  the  Bodies 
of  Men  from  acquiring  their  full  fize,  if  they  marry  be- 
fore their  growth  is  completed ;  for  this  is  the  deter- 
minate period,  which  prevents  any  further  increafe  :  for 
which  reafon  the  proper  time  for  a  Woman  to  marry  is. 
eighteen,  for  a  Man  thirty-feven,  a  little  more  or  lefs ; 
for  when  they  marry  at  that  time  their  bodies  are  in 
perfection,  and  they  will  alfo  ceafe  to  have  Children  at  a 
proper  time :  and  moreover  with  refpect  to  the  Succef- 
fion  of  the  Children,  if  they  have  them  at  the  time 
which  may  reafonably  be  expected,  they  will  be  juft  ar- 
riving into  perfection  when  their  Parents  are  linking 
down  under  the  load  of  feventy  years.  And  thus  much 
for  the  time  which  is  proper  for  marriage:  but  moreover 
a  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  fhould  be  obferved,  as  many 
perfons  do  now,  and  appropriate  the  Winter  for  this 
bufinefs.  The  married  couple  ought  a!fo  to  regard 
the  precepts  of  Phyficians  and  Naturalifts,  each  of 
whom  have  treated  on  thefe  fubjects.  What  is  the 
fit  dilpofition  of  the  body  will  be  better  mentioned 

when 
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•when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Education  of  the  Child  : 
we  will  juft  ilightly  mention  a  few  particulars.  Now, 
there  is  no  occafion  that  any  ene  fhould  have  the  habit 
of  body  of  a  Wreftler  to  be  either  a  good  Citizen,  or  to 
enjoy  a  good  ConfKtution,  or  to  be  the  father  of  healthy 
Children;  neither  fliould  he  be  infirm  or  too  much  dif- 
fpirited  by  misfortunes,  but  between  both  thefe.  He  ought 
to  have  a  habit  of  labour,  but  not  of  too  violent  labour; 
nor  fhould  that  be  confined  to  one  objecl-  only,  as  the 
Wreftler's  is ;  but  to  fuch  things  as  are  proper  for  Freemen. 
Thefe  things  are  equally  neceffary  both  for  Men  and 
Women.  Women  with  child  fhould  alfo  take  care  that 
their  diet  is  not  too  fparing,  and  that  they  ufe  fufficient 
exercife ;  which  it  will  be  eaiy  for  the  Legislator  to  effect 
if  he  commands  them  once  every  day  to  repair  to  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  Gods  who  are  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  Ma- 
trimony. But,  contrary  to  what  is  proper  for  the  Body, 
the  Mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  poflible ;  for 
as  plants  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  fo  does  the 
Child  receive  much  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Mother. 
With  refpect  to  the  expofing  or  bringing  up  of  Children, 
let  it  be  a  Law,  that  nothing  imperfect  or  maimed  fhall 
be  brought  up,  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  As  the  proper 
time  has  been  pointed  out  for  a  Man  and  a  Woman  to 
enter  into  the  Marriage-ftate,  fo  alfo  let  us  determine  how 
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long  it  is  advantageous  for  the  Community  that  they 
fhould  have  Children  ;  for  as  the  Children  of  thofe  who 
are  too  young  are  imperfect  both  in  body  and  mind,  fo 
alfo  thofe  whofe  Parents  are  too  old,  are  weak  in  both : 
while  therefore  the  body  continues  in  perfection,  which 
(as  fome  Poets  fay,  who  reckon  the  different  periods  of 
life  by  fevens)  is  till  fifty  years,  or  four  or  five  more, 
the  Children  may  be  equally  perfect ;  but  when  the 
Parents  are  paft  that  age,  it  is  better  they  fhould  have 
no  more.  With  refpect  to  any  connection  between  a 
Man  and  a  Woman,  or  a  Woman  and  a  Man,  when  either 
of  the  parties  are  betrothed,  let  it  be  held  in  utter  de- 
teftation  on  any  pretext  whatfoever  ;  but  fhould  any  one 
be  guilty  of  fuch  a  thing  after  the  marriage  is  confum- 
raated,  let  his  infamy  be  as  great  as  his  guilt  deferves* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVir. 

WHEN  a  child  is  born  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  ftrength  of  its  body  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  quality  ot  its  food.  Now  whoever  will  exa- 
mine into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  alfo  obferve  thofe 
people  who  are  very  deiirous  their  children  fhould 
acquire  a  warlike  habit,  will  find  that  they  feed  them 
chiefly  with  milk,  as  being  beft  accommodated  to  their 
bodies,  but  without  wine,  to  prevent  any  diftempers: 
thofe  motions  alfo  which  are  natural  to  their  age  are 
very  ferviceable  ;  and  to  prevent  any  of  their  limbs  from 
being  crooked,  on  account  of  their  extreme  ductility,, 
fome  people  even  now  ufe  particular  machines  that  their 
bodies  may  not  be  diftorted.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  enure  them- 
to  the  cold  when  they  are  very  little;  for  this  is  very 
ferviceable  for  their  health  ;  and  alfo  to  enure  them  to 
the  bufinefs  of  war  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  cuftomary 
with  many  of  the  Barbarians  to  dip  their  Children  in 
rivers,  when  the  water  is  cold  ;  with  others  to  clothe 
them  very  flightly,  as  among  the  Celts;  for  whatever 
it  is  poffible  to  accuftom  Children  to,  it  is  beft  to  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  it  at  firft,  but  to  do  it  by  degrees :  be~ 
fides,  boys  have  naturally  an  habit  of  loving  the  cold, 
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on  account  of  the  lieat.  Thefe,  then,  and  fuch-like 
things  ought  to  be  the  firft  object  of  our  attention :  the 
next  age  to  this  continues  till  the  Child  is  five  years 
old ;  during  which  time  it  is  bed  to  teach  him  nothing 
at  all,  not  even  neceffary  labour,  left  it  fnould  hinder 
his  growth  ;  but  he  fhould  be  accuftomed  to  ufe  fb 
much  motion  as  not  to  acquire  a  lazy  habit  of  body; 
which  he  will  get  by  various  means  and  by  play  alfb  : 
his  play  alfo  ought  to  be  neither  illiberal  nor  too  labo- 
rious, nor  lazy.  Their  governors  and  preceptors  alfo 
fhould  take  care  what  fort  of  tales  and  {lories  it  may  be 
proper  for  them  to  hear ;  for  all  thefe  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  their  future  inftruction :  for  which  reafon  the 
generality  of  their  play  fliould  be  imitations  of  what  they 
are  afterwards  to  do  ferioufly.  They  too  do  wrong 
who  forbid  by  Laws  the  difputes  between  Boys,  and 
their  quarrels,  for  they  contribute  to  increafe  their 
growth ;  as  they  are  a  fort  of  exercife  to  the  body :  for  the 
ftruggles  of  the  heart,  and  the  compreffion  of  the  fpirits 
give  fbength  to  thofe  who  labour,  which  happens  to 
Boys  in  their  difputes.  The  preceptors  alfo  ought  to  have 
an  eye  upon  their  manner  of  life,  and  thofe  with  whom 
they  converfe ;  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  never  in  the 
company  of  Slaves.  At  this  time  and  till  they  are  feven 
years  old  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  educated  at 
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home.  It  is  alfo  very  proper  to  banifh,  both  from  their 
hearing  and  fight,  every  thing  which  is  illiberal,  and  the 
like.  Indeed  it  is  as  much  the  bufinefs  of  the  Lepiflator. 

CD  * 

as  any  thing  elfe,  to  banifli  every  indecent  expreflion  out 
of  the  State  :  for,  from  a  permiilion  to  Ipeak  whatever  is 
fhameful,  very  quickly  arifes  the  doing  it,  and  this  par- 
ticularly with  young  people :  for  which  reafon  let  them 
never  fpeak,  nor  hear  any  fuch  thing :  but  if  it  appears 
that  any  Freeman  has  done  or  faid  any  thing  that  is  for- 
bidden, before  he  is  of  age  to  be  thought  fit  to  partake 
of  the  Common  Meals,  let  him  be  punifhed  by  difgrace, 
and  {tripes ;  but  if  a  perfon  above  that  age  does  fo,  let 
him  be  treated  as  you  would  a  Slave,  on  account  of  his 
being  infamous.  Since  we  forbid  his  fpeaking  every 
thing  which  is  forbid,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  neither  fees 
obfcene  ftories,  or  pictures ;  the  Magistrates  therefore  are 
to  take  care,  that  there  are  no  Statues  or  Pictures  of 
any  thing  of  this  nature,  except  only  to  thofe  Gods  to 
whom  the  Law  permits  them,  and  to  which  the  Law 
allows  perfons  of  a  certain  age  to  pay  their  devotions, 
for  themfelves,  their  wives,  and  children.  It  fliould 
alfo  be  illegal  for  young  perfons  to  be  prefent  either  at 
Iambics  or  Comedies,  before  they  are  arrived  at  that 
age  when  they  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Pleafures, 
oi  the  Table  :  indeed  a  good  Education  will  preferve- 
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them  from  all  the  evils  which  attend  on  ihtfe  things,    We 
have  at  prefent  juft  touched  upon  this  fubjeft ;    it  will 
be  our  bufinefs  hereafter,  when  we  properly  come  to  it, 
to  determine  whether  this  care  of  Children  is  unnecef- 
fary,  or,  if  necefTary,  in  what  manner  it  muft  be  done ; 
at  preient  we  have  only  mentioned  it  as  neceflary.     Pro- 
bably the  faying  of  Theodorus,  the  Tragic  actor,  was 
not  a  bad  one  - —  That  he  would  permit  no  one,  not 
even  the  meaneft  actor,    to  go  upon  the  ftage  before 
him,  that  he  might  nrft  engage  the  Ear  of  the  Audience. 
The  fame  thing  happens  both  in  our  connections  with 
men  and  things :    what  we  meet  with  firft  pleafes  beft  ; 
for  which  reafon  Children  fhould  be  kept  ftrangers  to 
every  thing  which  is  bad,  more  particularly  whatfoever 
is   loofe  and   offenuVe  to  good  manners.      When   five 
years  are  accomplifhed,  the  two  next  may  be  very  pro- 
perly employed,   in  being  fpectators  of  thofe  exercifes 
they  will   afterwards   have   to  learn.      There  are  two 
periods  into  which  Education  ought  to  be  divided,   ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  Child  ;   the  one  is,  from  his 
being  feven  years  of  age  to  the  time  of  puberty ;   the 
other,   from  thence  till  he  is  one-and-twenty  :   for  thofe 
who  divide  ages  by  the  number  feven  are  in  general 
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wrong :    it  is   much   better    to   follow  the  division  of 
Nature ;   for  every  Art  and  every  Inftruction  is  intended 
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to  compleat  what  Nature  has  left  defe&ive :  we  muft 
firft  confider,  if  any  regulation  whatfoever  is  requifite 
for  Children  ;  in  the  next  place,  if  it  is  advantageous 
to  make  it  a  common  care,  or  that  every  one  fhould 
a6l  therein  as  he  pleafes,  which  is  the  general  practice  in 
moft  Cities ;  in  the  third  place,  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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BOOK     VIII. 

CHAP.     I. 

NO    one    can    doubt    that    the   Magistrate   ought 
greatly  to  intereft  himfelf  in  the  care  of  Youth  j 
for,  where  it  is  negledted,  it  is  hurtful  to  the  City,  for 
every  State  ought  to  be  governed  according  to  its  par- 
ticular nature  ;  for  the  Form  and  Manners  of  each  Go- 
vernment are  peculiar  to  itfelf ;   and  thefe,   as  they  ori- 
ginally eftablifhed  it,   fo  they  ufually  flill   preferve  it. 
For  inftance,    Democratic  Forms   and  Manners  a  De- 
mocracy ; 
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mocracy ;  Oligarchic,  an  Oligarchy :  but,  univerfally, 
the  beft  Manners  produce  the  beft  Government.  Be- 
fides,  as  in  every  bufinefs  and  art  there  are  fome  things 
which  men  are  to  learn  firft  and  be  made  accuftomed  to, 
which  are  neceflary  to  perform  their  feveral  works ;  fo  it  is 
evident,  that  the  fame  thing  is  necefTary  in  the  Practice 
of  Virtue.  As  there  is  one  end  in  view  in  every  City,  it 
is  evident,  that  Education  ought  to  be  one  and  the  fame 
in  each;  and  that  this  fhould  be  a  common  care,  and 
not  the  individual's,  as  it  now  is,  when  every  one  takes 
care  of  his  own  Children  feparately;  and  their  inftruc- 
tions  are  particular  alfo,  each  perfon  teaching  them  as 
they  pleafe;  but  what  ought  to  be  engaged  in,  ought 
to  be  common  to  all.  Befides,  no  one  ought  to  think, 
that  any  Citizen  belongs  to  him  in  particular,  but  to  the 
State  in  general;  for  each  one  is  a  part  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  the  Natural  Duty  of  each  Part  to  regard  the  Good 
of  the  Whole :  and  for  this  the  Lacedaemonians  may  be 
praifed ;  for  they  give  the  greateft  attention  to  Educa- 
tion, and  make  it  public.  It  is  evident  then,  that  there 
fhould  be  Laws  concerning  Education,  and  that  it  fhould 
be  public. 
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C  II  A  P.     II. 

WHAT  Education  is,  and  how  Children  ought 
to  be  inftrucled,  is  what  fhould  be  well  known ; 
for  there  are  doubts  concerning  the  bufmefs  of  it,  as 
all  people  do  not  agree  in  thofe  things  they  would  have 
a  Child  taught,  both  with  refpect  to  their  improve- 
ment in  Virtue,  and  a  Happy  Life :  nor  is  it  clear, 
whether  the  object  of  it  fhould  be  to  improve  the  Rea- 
fon,  or  rectify  the  Morals.  From  the  prefent  mode  of 
Education  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  to  which 
men  incline,,  whether  to  inftrudr.  a  Child  in  what  will 
be  ufeful  to  him  in  life ;  or  what  tends  to  Virtue,  and 
what  is  Excellent :  for  all  thefe  things  have  their  feparate 
defenders.  As  to  Virtue,  there  is  no  particular  in  which 
they  all  agree :  for  as  all  do  not  equally  efleem  all  Vir- 
tues, it  reafonably  follows,  that  they  will  not  cultivate 
the  fame.  It  is  evident,  that  what  is  neceffary  ought  to 
be  taught  to  all :  but  that  which  is  neceffary  for  one  is 
not  neceffary  for  all  j  for  there  ought  to  be  a  diftinclion 
between  the  employment  of  a  Freeman  and  a  Slave.. 
The  firft  of  thefe  fhould  be  taught  every  thing  ufeful,, 
which  will  not  make  thofe  who  know  it  mean.  Every 
work  is  to  be  efleerned  mean,  and  every  art,  and 
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every  difcipline,  which  renders  the  body,  the  mind,  or 
the  underftanding  of  Freemen  unfit  for  the  Habit  and 
Practice  of  Virtue:  for  which  reafon  all  thofe  arts  which 
tend  to  deform  the  body  are  called  mean,  and  all  thofe 
employments  which  are  exercifed  for  gain ;  for  they  take 
off  from  the  Freedom  of  the  mind,  and  render  it  fordid. 
There  are  alfo  fome  liberal  arts,  which  are  not  improper 
for  Freemen  to  apply  to  in  a  certain  degree ;  but  to  en- 
deavour to  acquire  a  perfect  fkill  in  them,  is  expofed  to 
the  faults  I  have  juft  mentioned  ;  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  in  the  reafon  for  which  any  one  does, 
or  learns  any  thing :  for  it  is  not  illiberal  to  engage  in 
it  for  one's  felf,  one's  friend,  or  in  the  Caufe  of  Virtue ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  to  do  it  for  the  fake  of  another, 
may  feem  to  be  acting  the  part  of  a  Servant  and  a  Slave. 
The  Mode  of  Inftruclion  which  now  prevails  feems  to 
partake  of  both  parts. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

THERE  are  four  things  which  it  is  ufual  to  teach 
Children;    Reading,  Gymnaftic  Exercifes,    and 
Mufic,   to  which  (in  the  fourth  place)  forae  add  Paint- 
ing.    Reading  and  Painting  are  both  of  them  of  fingu- 
lar  ufe  in  life,  and  Gymnaftic  Exercifes,  as  productive 
of  Courage-     As  to  Mufic,  fome  perfons  may  doubt,  as 
moft  perfons  now  ufe  it  for  the  fake  of  pleafure :    but 
thofe  who  originally  made  it  part  of  Education,  did  it 
becaufe,  as  has  been  already  faid,  Nature  requires,  that 
we  fhould  not  only  be  properly  employed,   but  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  leifure  honourably  :   for  this  (to  repeat  what 
I  have  already  faid)  is  of  all  things  the  principal.      But, 
though  both  Labour  and  Reft  are  neceflary,  yet  the  lat- 
ter is  preferable  to  the  firft ;   and  by  all  means  we  ought 
to  learn  what  we  fhould  do  when  at  reft :  for  we  ought 
not  to  employ  that  time  at  play ;  for  then  play  would 
be  the  neceflary  bufinefs  of  our  lives.     But  if  this  cannot 
be,  play  is  more  neceflary  for  thofe  who  labour  than  thofe 
who  are  at  reft ;   for  he  who  labours  requires  relaxation  ; 
which  play  will  fupply  :   for  as  labour  is  attended  with 
pain  and  continued  exertion,   it  is  neceflary  that  play 
fhould  be  introduced,  under  proper  regulations,  as  a  me- 
dicine: 
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dicine  :  for  fuch  an  employment  of  the  mind  is  a  relax- 
ation to  it,  and  eafes  with  pleafure.  Now  Reft  itfelf 
feems  to  partake  of  Pleafure,  of  Happinefs,  and  an 
agreeable  Life  :  but  this  cannot  be  theirs  who  labour, 
but  theirs  who  are  at  reft ;  for  he  who  labours,  labours 
for  the  fake  of  fome  end  which  he  has  not :  but  Hap- 
pinefs is  an  end  which  all  perfbns  think  is  attended  with- 
Pleafure,  and  not  with  Pain  :  but  all  perfons  do  not 
agree  in  making  this  Pleafure  confift  in  the  fame  thing ; 
for  each  one  has  his  particular  ftandard,  correfpondent 
to  his  own  habits ;  but  the  beft  man  propofes  the  beft 
Pleafure,  and  that  which  arifes  from  the  nobleft  actions. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  to  live  a  Life  of  Reft,  there  are 
fome  things  which  a  man  muft  learn,  and  be  inftructed 
in ;  and  that  the  object  of  this  learning  and  this  inftruction 
centers  in  their  acquifition :  but  the  learning  and  inftruction 
which  is  given  for  Labour,  has  for  its  object  other  things; 
for  which  reafon  the  Antients  made  Muiic  a  part  of  Edu- 
cation ;  not  as  a  thing  necelTary,  for  it  is  not  of  that  na- 
ture, nor  as  a  thing  ufeful,  as  Reading,  in  the  common; 
courfe  of  life,  or  for  managing  of  a  family,  or  for 
learning  any  thing  as  ufeful  in  public  life.  Paint- 
ing alfo  feems  ufeful,  to  enable  a  man  to  judge  more 
accurately  of  the  productions  of  the  Finer  Arts :  nor  is  it 
like  the  Gymnaftic  Exercifes,  which  contribute  to  health 

and- 
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and  ftrength;  for  neither  of  thefe  things  do  we  fee  pro- 
duced by  Mufic  ;  there  remains  for  it  then  to  be  the 
Employment  of  our  Reft,  which  they  had  in  view  who 
introduced  it ;  and,  thinking  it  a  proper  employment 
for  Freemen,  to  them  they  allotted  it;  as  Homer  fings; 

How  right  to  call  Thalia  to  the  Fcaft : 
and,  of  fome  others,   he  fays ; 

The  Bard  was  calTd^   to  ravifi  every  ear : 

and,  in  another  place,  he  makes  UlyfTes  fay,  the  hap- 
pieft  part  of  Man's  Life  is 

When  at  the  Feftal  Board,  in  order  placd, 
"They  hear  the  Song. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  is  a  certain  Education  in 
which  a  Child  may  be  inftructed,  not  as  ufcful,  nor  as 
necefTary,  but  as  noble  and  liberal :  but  whether  this  is 
one  or  more  than  one,  and  of  what  fort  they  are,  and 
how  to  be  taught,  fhall  be  coniidered  hereafter:  we 
are  now  got  fo  far  on  our  way  as  to  fhew,  that  we  have 
the  teftimony  of  the  Antients  in  our  favour,  by  what 

they  have  delivered  down  upon  Education forMufic 

makes  this  plain.  Moreover,  it  is  neceffary  to  inftruct 
Children  in  what  is  ufeful,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
being  ufeful  in  itfelf,  as,  for  inftance,  to  learn  to  read, 

but 
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but  alfo  as  the  means  of  acquiring  other  different  forts 
of  inftrudlion  :  thus,  they  fhould  be  inftruded  in 
Painting,  not  only  to  prevent  their  being  miftaken  in 
purchasing  Pictures,  or  in  buying  or  felling  of  Vafes, 
but  rather  as  it  makes  them  Judges  of  the  Beauties  of 
the  Human  Form  ;  for  to  be  always  hunting  after  the 
profitable  ill  agrees  with  great  and  freeborn  fouls.  As 
it  is  evident,  whether  a  Boy  fhould  be  firft  taught  Morals 
or  Reafoning,  and  whether  his  Body  or  his  Underftand- 
ing  fhould  be  firft  cultivated,  it  is  plain,  that  Boys 
fhould  be  firft  put  under  the  care  of  the  different  Matters 
of  the  Gymnaftic  Arts,  both  to  form  their  Bodies  and 
teach  them  their  Exercifes. 


Fff  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

OW  thofe  States  which  Teem  to  take  the  greateft 
care  of  their  Childrens  Education,  beftow  their 
chief  attention  on  Wreftling,  tho'  it  both  prevents  the 
increafc  of  the  Body,  and  hurts  the  form  of  it.  This 
fault  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  fall  into,  for  they 
made  their  Children  fierce  by  painful  labour,  as  chiefly 
ufeful,  to  infpire  them  with  Courage  :  though,  as  we 
have  already  often  faid,  this  is  neither  the  only  thing, 
nor  the  principal  thing  necefTary  to  attend  to ;  and  even 
with  refpecl  to  this  they  may  not  thus  attain  their  end ; 
for  we  do  not  find  either  in  other  animals,  or  other  na- 
tions, that  Courage  neceflarily  attends  the  moft  cruel, 
but  rather  the  milder,  and  thofe  who  have  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  lions :  for  there  are  many  people,  who  are 
eager  both  to  kill  men,  and  to  devour  human  flefh,  as 
the  Achaeans,  and  Heniochi  in  Pontus,  and  many  others 
in  Afia,  fome  of  whom  are  as  bad,  others  worfe  than 
thefe,  who  indeed  live  by  tyranny,  but  are  men  of  no 
Courage.  Nay,  we  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
themfelves,  while  they  continued  thofe  painful  labours, 
and  were  fuperior  to  all  others  (though  now  they  are 
inferior  to  many,  both  in  War,  and  Gymnaftic  Exercifes) 

did 
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did  not  acquire  their  fuperiority  by  training  their  Youth 
to  thefe  Exercifes,  but  becaufe  thole  who  were  dif- 
ciplined  oppofed  thofe  who  were  not  aifcip'ined  at  all. 
What  is  fair  and  honourable  ought  then  to  take  place  in 
Education  of  what  is  fierce,  and  cruel :  for  it  is  not  a 
wolf,  nor  any  odier  wild  beaft,  which  will  brave  any 
noble  danger,  but  rather  a  good  man.  So  that  thofe  who 
permit  Boys  to  engage  too  earneftly  in  thefe  Exercifes, 
while  they  do  not  take  care  to  inftruct  them  in  v/hat  is 
neceffary  to  do,  to  fpeak  the  real  truth,  render  them 
mean  and  vile,  accomplished  only  in  one  duty  of  a 
Citizen,  and  in  every  other  refpecl,  as  reafon  evinces, 
good  for  nothing.  Nor  fhould  we  form  our  judgments 
from  paft  events,  but  from  what  we  fee  at  prefent :  for 
now  they  have  rivals  in  their  Mode  of  Education,  where- 
as formerly  they  had  not.  That  Gymnaftic  Exercifes 
are  ufeful,  and  in  what  manner,  is  admitted;  for,  duiing 
youth,  it  is  very  proper  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  thofe 
which  are  moft  gentle,  omitting  that  violent  diet,  and 
thofe  painful  exercifes  which  are  prefcribed  as  neceffary ; 
that  they  may  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  Body: 
and  it  is  no  fmall  proof  that  they  have  this  effe£t,  that 
amongft  the  Olympic  Candidates  we  can  fcarce  find  two 
or  three  who  have  gained  a  victory,  both  when  Boys 
and  Men  :  becaufe  the  neceflary  exercifes  they  went 

F  f  f  2  through: 
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through  when  young  deprived  them  of  their  ftrength. 
When  they  have  allotted  three  yea;s  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  other  parts  of  Education,  they  are  then  of  a 
proper  age  to  fubmit  to  labour,  and  a  regulated  diet ;  for 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  Mind  and  Body  both  to  labour  at 
the  fame  time,  as  they  are  productive  of  contrary  evils 
to  each  other ;  the  labour  of  the  Body  preventing  the 
progrefs  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Mind  of  the  Body. 


CHAP.     V. 

WITH  refpecl  to  Mulic  we  have  already  fpoken  a 
little  in  a  doubtful  manner  upon  this  fubjecl:.  It 
will  be  proper  to  go  over  again  more  particularly  what  we 
then  faid,  which  may  ferve  as  an  introduction,  to  what 
any  other  perfon  may  chufe  to  offer  thereon;  for  it  is 
no  eafy  matter  to  diftinclily  point  out  what  power  it  has, 
nor  on  what  accounts  one  fliould  apply  it,  whether  as 
an  amufement  and  refrefhment,  as  Sleep,  or  Wine;  as 
thefe  are  nothing  ferious,  but  pleafing,  and  the  killers 
of  care,  as  Euripides  fays ;  for  which  reafon  they  clafs  in 
the  fame  order,  and  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  all  thefe, 
namely,  Sleep,  Wine,  and  Mulic,  to  which  fome  add 

Dancing ; 
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Dancing  ;  or  (hall  we  rather  fuppofe,  that  Mufic  tends 
to  be  productive  of  Virtue,  having  a  power,  as  the 
Gymnaftic  Exercifes  have,  to  form  the  Body  in  a  certain 
way,  to  influence  the  Manners,  fo  as  to  accuftom  its 
profeilbrs  to  rejoice  rightly  ?  or  fhall  we  fay,  that  it  is 
of  any  fervice  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  an  affiftant 
to  Prudence  ?  for  this  alfo  is  a  third  property  which  has 
been  attributed  to  it.  Now  that  Boys  are  not  to  be  in- 
ftructed  in  it  as  play  is  evident;  for  thofe  who  learn 
don't  play,  for  to  learn  is  rather  troublefome  :  neither 
is  it  proper  to  permit  Boys  at  their  age  to  enjoy  perfect 
leifure  ;  for  to  ceafe  to  improve  is  by  no  means  fit  for 
what  is  as  yet  imperfect :  but  it  may  be  thought,  that 
the  earneft  attention  of  Boys  in  this  art  is  for  the  fake  of 
that  amufement  they  will  enjoy  when  they  come  to  be 
Men  and  completely  formed:  but,  if  this  is  the  cafe, 
why  are  they  themfelves  to  learn  it,  and  not  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Kings  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  who 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  Mufic  by  hearing  others  play,  and 
being  fhewn  its  beauties  by  them ;  for  of  neceflity  thofe 
muft  be  better  fkill'd  therein,  who  make  this  fcience 
their  particular  ftudy  and  bufinefs,  than  thofe  who  have 
only  fpent  fb  much  time  at  it  as  was  fufficient  juft  to 
learn  the  principles  of  it.  But,  if  this  is  a  reafon  for  a 
Child's  being  taught  any  thing,  they  ought  alfo  to  learn 

3  the 
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the  art  of  Cookery,  but  this  is  abfurd.  The  fame  doubt 
occurs,  if  Mufic  has  a  power  of  improving  the  Manners; 
for  why  fhould  they  on  this  account  themfelves  learn 
it,  and  not  reap  every  advantage  of  regulating  the  paf- 
fions,  or  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  'per- 
formance, by  hearing  others,  as  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for 
they,  without  having  ever  learnt  Mufic,  are  yet  able  to 
judge  accurately  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad :  the 
fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  if  Mufic  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  amufement  of  thofe  who  live  an  elegant  and  eafy 
life,  why  fhould  they  learn  themfelves,  and  not  rather 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  others  fkill.  Let  us  here  confider 
what  is  our  belief  of  the  immortal  Gods  in  this  parti- 
cular. Now  we  find  the  Poets  never  reprefent  Jupiter 
himfelf  as  finging  and  playing;  nay,  we  ourfelves  treat 
the  profeffors  of  thefe  arts  as  mean  people,  and  fay, 
that  no  one  would  practice  them  but  a  drunkard  or  a 
buffoon.  But  probably  we  may  confider  this  fubjecl: 
more  at  large  hereafter.  The  firft  queftion  is,  whether 
Mufic  is  or  is  not  to  make  a  part  of  Education  ?  and  of 
thofe  three  things  which  have  been  afligned  as  its  pro- 
per employment,  which  is  the  right  ?  Is  it  to  inftrucl,  to 
amufe,  or  to  employ  the  vacant  hours  of  thofe  who  live 
at  reft?  or  may  not  all  three  be  properly  allotted  to 
it  ?  for  it  appears  to  partake  of  them  all :  for  play  is  ne- 

ceffary 
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ceffary  for  relaxation,  and  relaxation  pleafant,  as  it  is  a 
medicine  for  that  uneafinefs  which  arifes  from  labour. 
It  is  admitted  alfo  that  a  happy  life  muft  be  an  honour- 
able one,  and  a  pleafant  one  too,  fince  Happinefs  confifts 
in  both  thefe ;   and  we  all  agree,  that  Mufic  is  one  of  the 
moft  pleafing  things,    whether   alone,    or  accompanied 
with  a  voice;   as  Mufaeus  fays,  Mujics  the  fweeteft  "Joy  of 
Man :    for  which  reafon  it  is  juftly  admitted  into  every 
company  and  every  happy  lire,   as  having  the  power  of 
infpiring  Joy.      So  that  from  this  any  one  may  fuppofe, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  inftrud:  young  perfons  in  it;    for 
all  thofe  pleafures  which  are  harmlefs  are  not  only  con- 
ducive to  the  final  end  of  life,   but  ferve  alfo  as  relaxa- 
tions; and,   as  men  are  but  rarely  in  the  attainment  of 
that  final  end,  they  often  ceafe  from  their  labour,  and  apply 
to  amufement,  with  no  further  view  than  to  acquire  the 
pleafure  attending  it.     It  is  therefore  ufeful  to  enjoy  fuch 
pleafures  as  thefe.     There  are  fome  perfons  who  make 
play  and  amufement  their  end,  and  probably  that  end 
has  fome  pleafure  annexed  to  it,   but  not  what  fnould 
be :   but  while  men  feek  the  one,  they  accept  the  other 
for  it;   becaufe  there  is  fome  likenefs  in  human  adions 
to  the  end :  for  the  end  is  purfued  for  the  fake  of  nothing 
elfe  that  attends  it ;    but  for  itfelf  only :    and  pleafures 
like  thefe  are  fought  for,  not  on  account  of  what  follows 

them, 
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them,   but  on  account  of  what  has  gone  before  them, 

as  Labour,   and  Grief;   for  which  reafon  they  feek  for 

Happinefs  in  thefe  fort  of  Pleafures :   and  that  this  is  the 

reafon  any  one  may  eafily  perceive,     That  Mufic  fhould 

be  general,  not  on  this  account  only,   but  alfo  as  it  is 

very  ferviceable   during   the  hours  of  relaxation   from 

labour,  probably  no  one  doubts :    we  fhould  alfo  inquire 

whence  this  arifes ;    for  it  is  too  noble  in  its  Nature  to 

be  ultimately  intended  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  we  ought 

not  only  to  partake  of  the  common  pleafure  arifing  from 

it  (which  all  have  the  fenfation  of,   for  Mufic  naturally 

gives  pleafure,  therefore  the  ufe  of  it  is  agreeable  to  all 

ages  and  all  difpofitions) ;   but  alfo  to  examine  if  it  tends 

any  thing  to  improve  our  Manners,  and  our  Souls.     And 

this  will  be  eafily  known,  if  we  feel  our  difpoiitions  any 

way  influenced  thereby  :    and  that  they  are  fo  is  evident 

from  many  other  inftances,    as  well  as  the  Mufic  at  the 

Olympic  Games;  and  this  confeffedly  fills  the  Soul  with 

Enthufiafm:    but  Enthufiafm  is  an  affection  of  the  Soul 

which   ftrongly  agitates    the  diipodtion.      Befides,   all 

thofe  who  hear  any  Imitations  fympathize  therewith ; 

and  this  when  they  are  conveyed  even  without  Rhythm 

or  Verfe.     Moreover,  as  Mufic  is  one  of  thofe  things 

which  are  pleafant,  and  as  Virtue  itfelf  confifts  in  rightly 

enjoying,  Loving,  and  Hating,  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought 

not 
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not  to  learn,    or  accuftom  ourfelves   to  any  thing  fo 
much,   as  to  judge   right,    and  rejoice  in   honourable 
manners,  and  noble  actions.     But  Anger  and  Mildnefs, 
Courage  and  Modefty,  and  their  contraries,  as  well  as 
all  other  difpofitions  of  the  mind,    are  moft  naturally 
imitated  by  Mufic  and  Poetry  ;  which  is  plain  by  expe- 
rience,  for  when  we  hear  thefe  our  very  Soul  is  altered  j 
and  he  who  is  affected  either  with  Joy  or  Grief  by  the 
imitation  of  any  objects,  is  in  very  nearly  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  as  if  he  was  affected  by  the  objects  themfelves:   thus, 
if  any  perfon  is  pleafed  with  feeing  a  ftatue  of  any  one, 
on  no  other  account  but  its  beauty,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fight  of  the  original  from  whence  it  was  taken  would  alfo 
be  pleafing ;  now  it  happens  in  the  other  fenfes  there  is 
no  imitation  of  Manners;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  touch,  and 
the  tafte ;   in  the  objects  of  fight,  a  very  little :   for  thefe 
are  merely  reprefentations  of  things,   and  the  perceptions 
which  they  excite  are  in  a  manner  common  to  all.    Befides, 
Statues  and  Paintings  are  not  properly  imitations  of  man- 
ners, but  rather  figns  and  marks,  which  fhew  the  body  is 
affected  by  fome  pafTion.     However,  the  difference  is  not 
great,  yet  young  men  ought  not  to  view  the  paintings  of 
Paufo,  but  of  Polygnotus,  or  any  other  painter  or  ftatuary 
who  exprefles  Manners.   But  in  Poetry  and  Mufic  there  are 
Imitations  of  Manners  j   and  this  is  evident,  for  different 

G  g  g  har~ 
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harmonies  differ  from  each  other  fo  much  by  Nature,, 
that  thofe  who  hear  them  are  differently  affetled,  and 
are  not  in  the  fame  difpofition  of  mind  when  one  is 
performed  as  when  another  is ;  the  one,  for  inftance, 
occasions  Grief,  and  contracts  the  Soul,  as  the  mixed 
Lydian:  others  foften  the  Mind,  and  as  it  were  dif- 
folve  the  Heart :  others  fix  it  in  a  firm  and  fettled 
ftate,  fuch  is  the  power  of  the  Doric  mufic  only;, 
while  the  Phrygian  fills  the  Soul  with  Enthufiafm,  as 
has  been  well  defcribed  by  thofe  who  have  wrote  philo- 
fophically  upon  this  part  of  Education ;  for  they  bring 
examples  of  what  they  advance  from  the  things  them- 
felves.  The  fame  holds  true  with  refpect  to  Rhythm ;; 
fome  fix  the  Difpofition,  others  occafion  a  change  in  it; 
fome  act  more  violently,  others  more  liberally.  From 
what  has  been  (aid  it  is  evident  what  an  influence  Mufic 
has  over  the  Difpofiticxn  of  the  Mind,  and  how  varioufiy 
it  can  fafcinate  it:  and  if  it  can  do  this,  moft  certainly 
it  is  what  Youth  ought  to  be  inftructed  in.  And  indeed, 
the  learning  of  Mufic  is  particularly  adapted  to  their 
difpofition ;  for  at  their  time  of  life  they  do  not  will- 
ingly attend  to  any  thing  which  is  not  agreeable ;  but 
Mufic  is  naturally  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  things; 
and  there  feems  to  be  a  certain  connection  betwe.u 
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Harmony  and  Rhythm ;    for  which  reafon  fome  wife 

men  held,   the  Soul  itfelf  to  be  Harmony ;   others,  that 
it  contains  it. 


CHAP.     VI. 

WE  will  now  determine,  whether  it  is  proper,  that 
Children  fhould  be  taught  to  fing,  and  play 
upon  any  inftrument,  which  we  have  before  made  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  when  you  would  qualify  any  one 
in  any  art,  for  the  perfon  himfelf  to  learn  the  practical 
part  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  thing  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
for  a  man  to  be  a  good  judge  of  what  he  himfelf  cannot  do. 
It  is  alfo  very  neceflary  that  Children  fhould  have  fbme 
employment  which  will  amufe  them ;  for  which  reafon 
the  Rattle  of  Architas  feems  well  contrived >  which  they 
give  Children  to  play  with,  to  prevent  their  breaking 
thofe  things  which  are  about  the  houfe;  for  at  their 
age  they  cannot  fit  ftill :  this  therefore  is  well  adapted 
to  Infants,  as  Inftru&km  ought  to  be  their  Rattle  as  they 
grow  up ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  fhould  be  fb 
taught  Mufic  as  to  be  able  to  praclife  it.  Nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult to  fay  what  is  becoming  or  unbecoming  of  their 
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age,  or  to  anfwer  the  objections  which  fome  make  to 
this  employment  as  mean  and  low.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  pradtife,  that  they  may  be 
judges  of  the  art:  for  which  reafon,  this  fliould  be  done 
when  they  are  young  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  older 
the  practical  part  may  be  dropt;  while  they  will  ftill 
continue  judges  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  art,,  and  take 
a  proper  pleafure  therein,  from  the  knowledge  they  ac- 
quired of  it  in  their  youth.  As  to  the  cenfure  which 
fome  perfons  throw  upon  Mufic,  as  fomething  mean  and 
low,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anfwer  that,  if  we  will  but 
consider  how  far  we  propofe  thofe,  who  are  to  be  edu- 
cated fa  as  to  become  good  Citizens,  fhould  be  inftructed 
in  this  art,  and  what  Muiic  and  what  Rhythms  they 
fhould  be  acquainted  with;  and  alfo  what  inftruments 
they  fhould  play  upon  ;  for  in  thefe  there  is  probably 
a  difference.  Such  then  is  the  proper  anfwer  to  that 
cenfure :  for  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  in  fome  cafes 
nothing  can  prevent  Mufic  being  attended,  to  a  certain, 
degree,  with  the  bad  effects  which  are  afcribed  to  it ; 
it  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  learning  of  it  fhould  never 
prevent  the  bufmefs  of  riper  years ;  nor  render  the  Body 
effeminate,  and  unfit  for  the  Bufinels  of  War  or  the 
State  ;  but  it  fhould  be  pradifed  by  the  Young,  judged 
of  by  the  Old.  That  Children  may  learn  Mufic  pro- 
perly, 
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perly,  it  is  neceflary  that  they  fhould  not  be  employed 
in  thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  the  obje&s  of  difpute  be- 
tween the  Matters  in  that  fcience ;  nor  fhould  they  per- 
form fuch  pieces  as  are  wondered  at  from  the  difficulty  of 
their  execution;  and  which,  from  being  firft  exhibited 
in  the  public  Games,  are  now  become  a  part  of  Edu- 
cation ;  but  let  them  learn  fo  much  of  it  as  to  bs  able 
to  receive  proper  pleafure  from  excellent  Mufic,  and 
Rhythms;  and  not  that  only  which  Mufic  muft  make 
all  Animals  feel,  and  alfo  Slaves  and  Boys,  but  more.. 
It  is  therefore  plain  what  Inftruments  they  fliould  ufe ; 
thus,  they  fhould  be  never  taught  to  play  upon  the 
Flute,  or  any  other  inftrument  which  requires  great  {kill,, 
as  the  Harp,  or  the  like,  but  on  fuch  as  will  make  them, 
good  judges  of  Mufic,  or  any  other  inftrudion  :  beftdes, 
the  Flute  is  not  a  moral  Inftrument,  but  rather  one  that 
will  inflame  the  Paflions,  and  is  therefore  rather  to  be 
ufed  when  the  Soul  is  to  be  animated,,  than  when  inftruc- 
tion  is  intended.  Let  me  add  alfo,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  therein  which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  Education 
requires ;  as  the  player  on  the  Flute  is  prevented  from' 
fpeaking  :  for  which  reafon  our  forefathers  very  properly 
forbid  the  ufe  of  it  to  Youth  and  Freemen,  though  they 
themfelves  at  firft  ufed  it;  for  when  their  riches  pro- 
cured them  greater  leifure,  they  grew  more  animated  in. 

the 
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the  Caufe  of  Virtue;  and  both  before  and  after  the 
Median  War,  their  noble  actions  fo  exalted  their  minds 
that  they  attended  to  every  part  of  Education ;  felecting  no 
one  in  particular,  but  endeavouring  to  colled:  the  whole: 
for  which  reafon  they  introduced  the  Flute  alfo,  as  one 
of  the  inftruments  they  were  to  learn  to  play  on.  'At 
Lacedsemon  the  Choregus  himfelf  played  on  the  Flute  ; 
and  it  was  fo  common  at  Athens,  that  almoft  every 
Freeman  underftood  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  Tablet 
which  Thrafippus  dedicated  when  he  was  Choregus  ; 
but  afterwards  they  rejected  it,  as  dangerous ;  having 
become  better  judges  of  what  tended  to  promote  Virtue, 
and  what  did  not.  For  the  fame  reafon  many  of  the 
antient  inftruments  were  thrown  afide,  as  the  Dulcimer 
and  the  Lyre ;  as  alfo  thofe  which  were  to  infpire  thofe 
who  played  on  them  with  pleafure,  and  which  required 
a  nice  finger  and  great  fkill  to  play  well  on.  What  the 
Antients  tell  us,  by  way  of  fable,  of  the  Flute,  is  indeed 
very  rational ;  namely,  that  after  Minerva  had  found 
it,  fhe  threw  it  away:  nor  are  they  wrong,  who  fay, 
that  the  Goddefs  difliked  it  for  deforming  the  face  of 
him  who  played  thereon  :  not  but  that  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  me  rejected  it,  as  the  knowledge  thereof 
contributed  nothing  to  the  improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Now,  we  regard  Minerva  as  the  Inventrefs  of  Arts 

and 
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and  Sciences.  As  we  difapprove  of  a  Child's  being  taught 
to  underftand  inftruments,  and  to  play  like  a  Mafter 
(which  we  would  have  confined  to  thofe,  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  prize  in  that  Icience;  for  they  play  not 
to  improve  themfelves  in  Virtue,  but  to  pleafe  thofe 
who  hear  them,  and  gratify  their  importunity) ;  there- 
fore we  think  the  practice  of  it  unfit  for  Freemen ;  but 
then  it  fhould  be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  paid  for 
doing  it ;  for  it  ufually  gives  people  fordid  notions,  for 
the  end  they  have  in  view  is  bad  :  for  the  impertinent 
fpedlator  is  accuftomed  to  make  them  change  their 
Mufic;  fo  that  the  artifts  who  attend  to  him  regulate 
their,  Bodies  according  to  his  Motions. 


CHAR- 
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CHAR   VIL 

WE  are  now  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  concerning 
Harmony  and  Rhythm ;  whether  all  forts  of  thefe 
are  to  be  employed  in  Education,  or  whether  fome  pecu- 
liar onesare  to  be  felected ;  and  alfo  whether  we  fhould 
give  the  fame  directions  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
Mufic  as  part  of  Education,  or  whether  there  is  fomething 
different  from  thefe  two.  Now,  as  all  Mufic  confifts  in 
Melody  and  Rhythm,  we  ought  not  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  Power  which  each  of  thefe  has  in  Education; 
and  whether  we  fhould  rather  chufe  Mufic  in  which 
Melody  prevails,  or  Rhythm :  but  when  I  confider  how 
many  things  have  been  well  wrote  upon  thefe  fubjects, 
not  only  by  fome  Muficians  of  the  prefent  age,  but  alfo 
by  fome  Philofophers,  who  are  perfectly  fkilled  in  that 
part  of  Mufic  which  belongs  to  Education;  we  will 
refer  thofe  who  defire  a  very  particular  knowledge  there- 
in to  thofe  writers,  and  fhall  only  treat  of  it  in  general 
terms,  without  defcending  to  particulars.  Melody  is 
divided  by  fome  Philofophers,  whofe  notions  we  approve 
of,  into  Moral,  Practical,  and  that  which  fills  the 
Mind  with  Enthufiafm :  they  alfo  allot  to  each  of  thefe 
a  particular  kind  of  Harmony  which  naturally  corre- 

fpondg 
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fpond  therewith  :   and  we  fay,  that  Mufic  fhould  not  be 
applied  to  one  purpofe  only,   but  many ;    both  for  In- 
ftrucKon,   and  purifying  the  Soul  (now  I  ufe  the  word 
purifying  at  prefent  without  any  explanation,  but  fhall 
Ipeak  more  at  large  of  it  in  my  Poetics) ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,    as   an  agreeable   manner  of  fpending  the 
time  and   a   Relaxation    from  the    Uneafinefs  of   the 
Mind.      It  is  evident,  that  all  Harmonies  are  to  be  ufed ; 
but  not  for  all  purpofes ;   but  the  moft  moral,  in  Edu- 
cation :    but  to  pleafe  the  ear,   when  others  play,    the 
moft  adlive  and  enthufiaftic  ;    for  that  paflion  which  is 
to  be  found  very  ftrong  in  fome  Souls,   is  to  be  met 
with  alfo  in  all ;    but  the  difference  in  different  perfons 
confifts  in  its  being  in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  as  Pity, 
Fear,  and  Enthufiafm  alfo ;   which  latter  is  fo  powerful 
in  fome  as  to  overpower  the  Soul :   and  yet  we  fee  thofe 
perfons,   by  the   application   of  Sacred  Mufic  to  footh 
their  mind,   rendered  as  fedate  and  compofed  as  if  they 
had  employed  the  art  of  the  Phyfician :    and  this  muft 
neceffarily  happen  to  the  Compaifionate,    the  Fearful, 
and  all  thofe  who  are  fubdued  by  their  paflions  :   nay,  all 
perfons,   as  far  as  they  are  affected  with  thofe  paflions, 
admit  of  the  fame  cure,  and  are  reftored  to  tranquillity 
with  pleafure.     In  the  fame  manner,  all  Mufic  which 
has  the  power  of  purifying  the  Soul,   affords  a  harmlefs 
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pleafure  to  man.  Such  therefore  fhould  be  the  Harmony 
and  fuch  the  Mufic  which  thofe  who  contend  with  each 
other  in  the  Theatre  fhould  exhibit :  but  as  the  Audience 
is  compofed  of  two  forts  of  People,  the  Free  and  the 
Well-inftrudied,  the  Rude,  the  mean  Mechanics,  and 
hired  Servants,  and  a  long  collection  of  the  like,  there 
muft  be  fome  Mufic  and  fome  Spectacles  to  pleafe,  and 
footh  them;  for  as  their  Minds  are  as  it  were  perverted 
from  their  natural  habits,  fo  alfo  is  there  an  unnatural 
Harmony,  and  overcharged  Mufic,  which  is  accommo- 
dated to  their  tafte :  but  what  is  according  to  Nature 
gives  pleafure  to  every  one,  therefore  thofe,  who  are  to 
contend  upon  the  Theatre,  fhould  be  allowed  to  ufe  this 
fpecies  of  Mufic.  But  in  Education  Ethic  Melody  and 
Ethic  Harmony  mould  be  ufed,  which  is  the  Doric,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  or  any  other  which  thofe  Philofophers 
who  are  fkilful  in  that  Mufic  which  is  to  be  employed 
in  Education  mall  approve  of.  But  Socrates,  in  Plato's 
Republic,  is  very  wrong,  when  he  permits  only  the 
Phrygian  Mufic  to  be  ufed  as  well  as  the  Doric,  parti- 
cularly as  amongfl:  other  inftruments  he  banimes  the 
Flute  >  for  the  Phrygian  Mufic  has  the  fame  power  in 
Harmony  as  the  Flute  has  amongfi:  the  Inftruments;, 
for  they  are  both  pathetic  and  raife  the  Mind :  and  this 
the  practice  of  the  Poets  proves ;  for  in  their  Bacchanal 
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Songs,  or  whenever  they  defcribe  any  violent  Emotions 
of  the  Mind,  the  Flute  is  the  inftrument  they  chieily 
life :  and  the  Phrygian  Harmony  is  moft  fuitable  to 
thefe  fubjecls.  Now,  that  the  Dythirambic  meafure  is 
Phrygian  is  allowed  by  general  confent ;  and  thofe  who 
are  converfant  in  ftudies  of  this  fort  bring  many  proofs 
of  it ;  as,  for  inftance,  when  Philoxenus  endeavoured 
to  compofe  Dythirambic  Mufic  for  Doric  Harmony, 
he  naturally  fell  back  again  into  Phrygian,  as  being 
fitteft  for  that  purpofe ;  as  every  one  indeed  agrees,  that 
the  Doric  Mufic  is  moft  ferious,  and  fitteft  to  infpire 
Courage:  and,  as  we  always  commend  the  middle  as 
beino;  between  the  two  extremes,  and  the  Doric  has  this 

O  ' 

relation  with  refpe£t  to  other  Harmonies,  it  is  evident, 
that  is  what  the  Youth  ought  to  be  inftructed  in.  There 
are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  confederation,  both  what 
is  poflible  and  what  is  proper  ;  every  one  then  fhould 
chiefly  endeavour  to  attain  thofe  things  which  contain 
both  thefe  qualities :  but  this  is  to  be  regulated  by  dif- 
ferent times  of  life  ;  for  inftance,  it  is  not  eafy  for  thofe 
who  are  advanced  in  years  to  fing  fuch  pieces  of  mufic 
as  require  very  high  notes,  for  Nature  points  out  to 
them  thofe  which  are  gentle,  and  require  little  ftrength 
ot  voice  (for  which  reafon  fome  who  are  fkilful  in  Mufic 
juftly  find  fault  with  Socrates,  for  forbidding  the  Youth 
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to  be  inftructed  in  gentle  Harmony ;  as  if,  like  wine,, 
it  would  make  them  drunk,  whereas  the  Effect  of  that 
is  to  render  men  Bacchanals,  and  not  make  them  lan- 
guid) :  thefe  therefore  are  what  fhould  employ  thole 
who  are  grown  old.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  Harmony 
which  is  proper  for  a  Child's  age,  as  being  at  the  lame 
time  elegant  and  inftructive,  as  the  Lydian  of  all  others 

feems  chiefly  to  be Thefe  then  are  as  it  were  the 

three  boundaries  of  Education,  Moderation) 
and  Decorum. 
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Crete,  the  Government  of,  96. 

,  Defcription  of  the  Ifiand  of,  97. 

Cretan  Cuftoms  fimilar  to  the  Lacedemonian,  ib. 

,  Afiembly  open  to  every  Citizen,  ib. 
Cretans,  their  Power,  98. 

,  their  Public  Meals  how  conducted,  ib. 

Cuftoms  at  Carthage,  Lacedsemon,   and  amongft  the  Scythians  and  Ibe- 
rians, concerning  thofe  who  had  killed  an  Enemy,  346. 

D. 

Dasdalus's  Statues,   10. 

DeJphos,  an  account  of  a  Sedition  there,  255. 

Demagogues,  their  influence  in  a  Democracy,   195. 

Democracy,  what,   135,    137. 

Democracies  arofe  out  of  Tyrannies,   169. 

Democracy,  its  Definition,   188,  189. 

• ,  different  forts  of,   193,   194-   19^   199. 

,  its  Object,   205. 

Democracies,  whence  they  arofe,  240. 

Democracy,  how  fubverted  in  the  Ifle  of  Cos,  257. 

Democracies,  when  changed  into  Tyrannies,  258. 

Democracy  and  Ariftocracy,  how  they  may  be  blended  together,  276. 

Democracies,  their  different  forts,  311.  319. 

Demo- 
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Democracies,  general  Rules  for  their  eftabliflimenr,  313. 

fhould  not  be  made  too  perfect,  324. 

Democratical  State,  its  Foundation,  312. 

Defpotic  Power  abfurd,  347. 

Dion,  his  noble  Refolution,  289. 

Dionifius,  his  Taxes,  295. 

Diflblution  of  Kingdoms  and  Tyrannies,  286. 

Domeftic  Society  the  firft,  4. 

Domeftic  Employments  of  Men  and  Women  different,  125. 

Domeftic  Government,  its  Object,   131. 

Draco,   no. 

Dyrrachium,   Government  of,  171. 

E. 

Education  neceflary  for  the  Happinefs  of  the  City,   153. 

of  all  things  moft  neceflary  to  preferve  the  State,  281." 

what  it  ought  to  be,  ib. 

the  Objects  of  it,  386. 

, fhould  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Magiftrate,  402. 

and  correfpond  to  the  Nature  of  Government,  403. 
i  fhould  be  a  common  Care,  ib. 
and  regulated  by  Laws,  ib. 
Employments  in  the  State,  how  to  be  difpofed  of,  150.   152. 

whether  all  mould  be  open  to  all,  366. 

Employment,  one  to  be  allotted  to  one  Perfon  in  an  extenfive  Govern- 
ment, 230. 

Ephialtes  abridges  the  Power  of  the  Senate  of  Areopagus,   107. 
Ephori,  at  Sparta,  their  Power  too  great,  91. 
improperly  chofen,  ib. 
flattered  by  their  Kings,  ib. 
the  fupreme  Judges,  92. 

manner  of  life  too  indulgent,  ib. 

Epidamnus,  an  account  of  a  Revolution  there,  254. 
Equality,  how  twofold,  242. 

in  a  Democracy,  how  to  be  procured,  316. 

Euripedes  quoted,   123. 

F. 

Family,  Government,  of  what  it  confifts,  8. 
Father  fhould  not  be  too  young,  393. 
Females,  and  Slaves  wherein  they  differ,  3. 

Females 
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Females  and  Slaves  why  upon  a  level  amongft  Barbarians,  4.' 

Forfeitures  how  to  be  applied,  324. 

Fortune  improper  pretenfion  for  Power,    155. 

Freemen  in  general,  what  Power  they  ought  to  have,   145,   146. 

Free  State  treated  of,  204. 

— — how  it  arifes  out  of  a  Democracy  and  Oligarchy,  207,  208.' 

Friendship  weakened  by  a  Community  of  Children,   55. 

G. 

General,  the  Office  of,  how  to  be  difpofed  of,  165. 

Gods  why  fuppofed  fubjec~l  to  Kingly  Government,  5. 

Good  and  Evil,  the  perception  of,  neceflary  to  form  a  Family  and  a 
City,  6. 

Good  Fortune  fomething  different  from  Happinefs,  343. 

Good,  relative  to  Man,  how  divided,  341. 

Governments,  Political,  Regal,  Family,  and  Servile,  their  difference  from 
each  other,  2. 

Government  of  the  Matter  over  the  Slave,  fometimes  reciprocally  ufeful 
to  both,  i 8. 

Government  mould  continue  as  much  as  poffible  in  the  fame  hands,  48. 

.  in  what  manner  it  fhould  be  in  rotation,  49. 

.    .        what,   in. 

Governments,  how  different  from  each  other,   114. 

• • whether  more  than  one  form  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  129. 

fhould  endeavour  to  prevent  others  from  being  too  power- 
ful.    Inftances  of  it,    158. 

Government,  which  beft,  of  a  good  Man  or  good  Laws,    166. 

Governments,  how  compared  to  Mufic,   187. 

Government,  good,  to  what  it  fhould  owe  its  prefervation,  209. 

Governments  in  general  to  what  they  owe  their  prefervation,  271. 

Government,  what  the  bell,   380. 

Governors  and  Governed,  whether  theirVirtues  are  the  fame  or  different,  40. 

.,  whether  they  fhould  be  the  fame  perfons  or  dif- 
ferent, 383. 

Grecians,  their  Superiority  over  other  People,  361. 

Guards  of  a  King  Natives,    163. 

• of  a  Tyrant  Foreigners,  ib. 

Guards  of  a  King,  285. 

. of  a  Tyrant,  ib. 

Gymnaftic  Exercifes,  when  to  be  performed,  377. 

. how  far  they  fhould  be  made  a  part  of  Education, 

410,  411. 

lii  H. 
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H. 

Happy  Life,  where  mod  likely  to  be  found,  34.2. 

Happinefs,   wherein  it  conftfts,  351. 

Harmony,  whether  all  kinds  of  it  are  to  be  ufed  in  Education,  425- 

Helots  troublefome  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  87. 

Herdfmen  the  next  beft,  321. 

Hippodamus,  an  account  of,  79. 

.  his  Plan  of  Government,  79,  80. 

• objected  to,  81. 

Homer  quoted,   162.  195. 

Honours,  an  inequality  of,  occafions  Seditions,  75. 

Horfe,  Strength  of  the  Army  originally  confifted  in  them,  224. 

Horfe  moft  fuitable  to  an  Oligarchy,   330. 

Houles,   private,  their  beft  form,   375. 

Human  Flefh  devoured  by  ibme  Nations,  410. 

Hufbandry,  Art  of,  whether  part  of  money-getting,  22. 

Hufbandmen  compofe  the  beft  Democracy,  320. 

.  will  chufe  to  govern  according  to  Law,  198. 

I. 

Italy,  its  ancient  boundary,  370. 

Inftruments,  their  difference  from  each  other,  10. 

u.,          wherein  they  differ  from  Poficffions,   1 1. 

Jafon's  Declaration,   123. 

Judge  fliould  not  act  as  an  Arbitrator,  83. 

, -,  which  is  beft  for  an  individual,   or  the  people  in  general,   167. 

Judges,  many  better  than  one,   174. 

.. -,  of  whom  to  confift,  ib. 

,  how  many  different  forts  are  necefiary,  237. 

Judicial  Part  of  Government,  how  to  be  divided,  236. 

Jurymen,  paiticular  Powers  ibmetimes  appointed  to  that  office,   115, 

Juftice,  what,   150. 

. -,  the  Courfe  of  impeded  in  Crete,   100. 

.  different  in  different  fituations,  125. 

K, 

Kingdom,  what,  133. 
Kingdoms,  their  Object,   283. 

~—Z. ,  Caufes  of  their  difTolution,  292.' 

__ ,  how  preferved,   ?9->. 

KSng'y  Government  in  the  Heroic  Times,  what,  163.' 
Kindly  Power  regulated  by  the  Laws  at  Sparta  in  Peace,  i6i> 

Kingly 
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Kingly  Power  abfolute  in  War,  161. 
King  the  Guardian  of  his  People,  285. 
Kings  formerly  in  Crete,  ib. 

>,  their  Power  afterwards  devolved  to  the  KOO-//.OI,  97. 

's  Children,  what  to  be  done  with,  169. 

— —  's  Power  what  it  mould  be,  169. 

— — when  unequal,   142. 

s,  Method  of  electing  them  at  Carthage,   102. 

from  whom  ro  be  chofen,  ib. 

Kingdoms  how  beftowed,  284. 

Knowledge  of  the  Matter  and  Slave  different  from  each  other,   19. 

Koa-fAot  allowed  to  refign  their  Office  before  their  time  is  elapfed,  99. 

,  the  Power  of,  97 their  Number,  ib. 

•  wherein  inferior  to  the  Ephori,  98,  99. 

L. 

Lacedaemonians,  wherein  they  admit  things  to  be  common,  58. 

Lacedaemonian  Revenue  badly  railed,  95,  96. 

' • —  Cuftoms  funilar  to  the  Cretan,  ib. 

— .          Government  much  efteemed,  70. 

, ,  the  Faults  of  it,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95. 

— — calculated  only  for  War,  95. 

•      .  how  compofed  of  a  Democracy  and  Oli- 
garchy, 209. 

Land  fhould  be  divided  into  two  parts,  371. 

Law  makes  one  Man  a  Slave,  another  Free,  9. 

— — — ,  whether  juft  or  not,   16. 

Laws,   when  advantageous  to  alter  them,    84,    85.   88. 

Law  at  Thebes  refpecting  Tradefmen,   128. 

Laws  of  every  State  will  be  like  the  State,   149. 
,  whom  they  fhould  be  calculated  for,   156. 

decide  better  than  Men,   172. 

Moral  preferable  to  Written,   173. 

Law,  nothing  mould  be  done  contrary  to  it,  271. 

Laws  muft  fomstimes  bend  to  Antient  Cuftoms,   198. 

•  fhould  be  framed  to  the  State,   182. 

Law  and  Government,    their  difference,  ib. 

Laws,  the  fame  fuit  not  all  Governments,  ib. 

Legiflators  fhould  fix  a  proper  Medium  in  Property,   79." 

Legiflator  ought  to  know  not  only  what  is  beft,   but  what  Is  practical, 
18. 

Liberty,  wherein  it  partly  confifts,  312.,  313. 

I  i  i  2  Life, 
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Life,  happy,  owing  to  a  Courfe  of  Virtue,  212. 

how  divided,   386. 

Locrians  forbid  Men  to  fell  their  Property,  74. 

Lycophron's  account  of  Law,   139. 

Lycurgus  gave  over  reducing  the  Women  to  obedience,  89. 

made  it  infamous  for  any  one  to  fell  his  Poffeflions,  90. 

,  fome  of  his  Laws  cenfured,  91. 

•        (pent  much  time  at  Crete,  96. 

fuppofed  to  be  the  Scholar  of  Thales,   108. 

Lyfander  wanted  to  abolifh  the  Kingly  Power  in  Sparta,  241. 

M. 

Magiftrates,  when  they  make  the  State  incline  to  an  Oligarchy,  103. 

,    when  to  an  Ariftocracy,  ib. 

• at  Athens,  from  whom  to  be  chofen,   108. 

to  determine  thofe  Caufes  which  the.  Law  cannot  be  applied  to,, 

149. 

Magiftrate,  to  whom  that  Name  is  properly  given,  229. 
Magiftrates,  whether  their  Power  is  to  be  the  fame,  or  different  in  differenc 

Gommunities,  231. 
•  '  ,  how  they  differ  from  each  other,  232.. 

in  thofe  who  appoint  them,  233. 

mould  be  continued  but  a  fhort  time  in  Democracies,  272= . 

how  to  be  chofen  in  a  Democracy,  313. 

• different  forts  and  employments,  333. 

Making  and  Ufing,  their  difference,   n. 
Malienles,  their  Form  of  Government,  221. 
Man  proved  to  be  a  political  Animal,  6. 
.         has  alone  a  perception  of  Good  and  Evil,  ib. 

• without  Law  and  Juftice  the  worft  of  beings,  7?. 

Mailer,  Power  of,  whence  it  arifes,  as  fome  think,  8. 
Meals,  Common,  eftablifhed  in  Crete  and  Italy,  369. 
Meals,  Common,  expence  of,  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  whole  State, 

37?' 

Matrimony,  when  to  be  engaged  in,   392. 

Mechanic  Employments  ufcful  for  Citizens,   124. 

Mechanics,  whether  they  mould  be  allowed  to  be  Citizens,   126,  127. 

— — cannot  acquire  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  ib. 

•        admitted  to  be  Citizens  in  an  Oligarchy,    128. 

Medium  of  Circumftances  beft,  212. 

Members  of  the  Community,  their  different  pretences  to  the  Employ- 
ments of  the  State,  153. 

Members 
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Members  of  the  Community,  what  natural  difpofitions  they  ought  to 
be  of,  361. 

Men,    fome  diflinguifhed  by   Nature  for  Governors,  others  to  be  go- 
verned,  12. 

Men,  their  different  Modes  of  Living,  22,  23. 
,  worthy  three  ways,  382. 

Merchandize,  three  different  ways  of  carrying  it  on,  34. 

Middle  Rank  of  Men  make  the  beft  Citizens,   213. 

i —  moft  conducive  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  State, 

215. 

mould  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  Legifla- 

tors,  218. 

Military,  how  divided,  330. 

Mitilene,  an  account  of  a  difpute  there,   253. 

Monarch,  abfolute,   171. 

Monarchies,  their  Nature,   161,  162,   163. 

. . fometimes  elective,   162. 

. fornstimes  hereditary,  ib. 

. whence  they  fometimes  arife,  246. 

caufes  of  Corruption  in  them,  285. 

how  preferred,  293. 

Money,  how  made  its  way  into  Commerce,  27. 

firft  weighed,  28. 

afterwards  ftamp'd,  ib. 

its  value  dependent  on  agreement,  ib. 

Money-getting  confider'd  at  large,   29,   30,   31. 

Money,  how  gain'd  by  exchange,   33. 

Monopolizing  gainful,   36. 

. fometimes  pradtifed  by  Cities,  37; 

Monopoly  of  Iron  in  Sicily,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  profit  of  it,  ib. . 

Mufic,  how  many  fpecies  of  it,   187. 

,  why  a  part  of  Education,  406,  407. 

how  far  it  mould  be  taught,  412,  413. 

Profeflbrs  of  it  confidered  as  mean  people,  414. 

imitates  the  Difpofition  of  the  Mind,  417. . 

improves  our  Manners,  416. 

,  Lydian,  foftens  the  Mind,  418. 

,  Pieces  of,  difficult  in  their  execution,  not  to  be  taught  to  Children^ 

421. 

N. 

Nature  requires  Equality  amongft  Equals,   171.- 

Naval  Power  ihould  be  regulated  by  the  Strength  of  the  City,  359 
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Neceffary  Parts  of  a  City  what,  364. 
Nobles,  the  difference  between  them,   186. 
— fliould  take  care  of  the  Poor,  327. 

O. 

Oath,  an  improper  one  in  an  Oligarchy,  280. 
Oeconomy  and  Money-getting  Difference,   29. 
Officers  of  State,  who  they  ought  to  be,    228. 

how  long  to  continue,  ib. 

who  to  choofe  them,  ib. 
Offices,  diftindlion  between  them,   113. 

when  fubverfive  of  the  Rights  of  the  People,  219. 

Offspring,  an  inftance  of  the  Jikenefs  of  to  the  Sire,     52. 
Oligarchy  admits  not  Hired-lervants  to  be  Citizens,    128. 

,  its  Object,   134. 

,  what,   135.   137. 

Oligarchies  arife,  where  the  Strength  of  the  State  confifts  in  Horfe,  186. 
Olichargy,  its  definition,   188. 

• ,  different  forts  of,   197,   200. 

,  its  Object,  205. 

Oligarchies,   whence  they  arofe,   240. 

Oligarchy,  how  it  ought  to  founded,   328. 

Oftracifm  why  eftablifhed,   157.   246. 

-  — ,  its  Power,    158. 

,  a  Weapon  in  the  hand  of  Sedition,   159. 

P. 

Painting,  why  it  fliould  be  made  a  part  of  Education,  409. 

Particulars,  five,  in  which  the  Rights  of  the  People  will  be  undermined, 

219. 

Paufanias  wanted  to  abolifh  the  Ephori,   242. 
People,  how  they  fliould  be  made  one,   61. 

fhould  be  allowed  the  power  of  pardoning,  not  of  condemning, 

227. 

of  Athens  afllime  upon  their  Victory  over  the  Medes,  108. 
-,  what  beft  to  fubmit  to  a  Kingly  Government,    176. 

•   to  an  Ariftocratic,  ib. 

. to  a  Free  State,   177. 

Periander's  advice  to  Thrafibulus,   158.   286. 

Pericles  introduces  the  paying  of  thofe  who  attended  the  Court  of  Juftice, 

107. 
Philolaus,  a  Thebian  Legislator,  quits  his  native  country,   108. 

3  Phorea, 
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Phorea,  an  account  of  a  Difpute  there,  253. 

Phyfcian,  his  bufinefs,    146. 

Phyficians,  their  Mode  of  Practice  in  Egypt,   166. 

• ,  when  ill  conlult  others,    173. 

Pittacus,   110. 

Prometricus  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  up  Laws,   108. 

Prifoners  of  War,   whether  they  may  be  juftly  made  Slaves,   16. 

Private  Property  not  regulated,  the  iburce  of  Sedition,   73. 

Phaleas  would  have  it  equal,  ib. 

,  how  he  would  correct  the  irregulatities  of  it,  ib. 

Plato  would  allow  a  certain  difference  in  it,  ib. 

Plato  cenfured,   304. 

Poor  excuied  from  bearing  Arms  and  from  Gymnaftic  Exercifes  in  an 

Oligarchy,  220. 

.  paid  for  attending  the  public  Aflemblies  in  a  Democracy,  ib. 

Powers  of  a  State,   different  methods  of  delegating  them  to  the  Citizens, 

223,   224,  225,  226. 
Power  of  the  Mafter,  its  Object,   131. 
Preadvilers,  Court  of,   227. 
Priefthood,  to  whom  to  be  allotted,  368. 
Property,  its  Nature,  21. 

• ,  how  it  mould  be  regulated,  56,  57,  58. 

,  the  advantages  of  having  it  private,  59. 

— ,  what  quantity  the  Public  ought  to  have,  76. 

— ,  364- 

ought  not  to  be  common,  371. 
Power,  fupreme,  where  it  ought  to  be  lodged,   143. 

, ,  why  with  the  Many,    144.    148. 

Public  Affemblies,  when  fubverfive  of  the  Liberties  of  the  People,    209. 
Public  Money,  how  to  be  divided,  326. 
Public  Tables,  where  they  ought  to  be  placed, 

0, 

Quality  of  a  City,  what  meant  by  it,  2 1 7. 

Qualifications  neceffary  for  thofe  who  are  to  fill  the  firft  Departments  in 

Government,  278. 
Quantity,  ib. 

R. 

Reft  and  Peace  the  proper  Object?  of  the  Legislator,  389. 
Revolutions  in  a  Democracy,   whence  they  arife,  257, 

Revo? 
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Revolutions  in  an  Oligarchy,   263. 

'Rich  fined  in  an  Oligarchy  for  not  bearing  Arms  and  attending  the  Gym- 
naftic  Exercifes,  220. 

. receive  nothing  for  attending  the  public  Aflemblies  in  a  Demo- 
cracy, ib. 

Rights  of  a  Citizen,  whether  advantageous  or  not,  344, 

S. 

'Seditions  fometimes  prevented  by  Equality,  77. 

,  their  Caufes,  244,   245.   246,  247. 

Seditions,  how  to  be  prevented,  275. 

Senate  fuits  a  Democracy,  414. 

Shepherds  compofe  the  fecond-beft  Democracy,  321. 

Slave,  his  Nature  and  Uie,   u. 

,  a  Chattel,  ib. 

. .,  by  law,  how,   16. 

Slaves,  an  inquiry  into  the  Virtues  they  are  capable  of,  39. 
.  difficult  to  manage  properly,  87. 

,  their  different  forts,   124. 

Slavery  not  founded  in  Nature  but  Law,  as  fome  think,  9. 
Society,  Civil,  the  greateft  Bleffing  to  Man,  7. 

necefiary  to  Man,  130.. 

,  Civil,  different  from  a  commercial  Intercourfe,   139. 

Socrates,  his  Miftakes  on  Government,  lid  Book,  paffim. 

-~ ,  his  comparifon   of  the   human   Species   to   different  kinds   of 

Metals,  69. 

— ,  his  divifion  of  the  Inhabitants,  65. 

would  have  the  Women  go  to  War,  ib. 

-,  Ariftotle's  opinion  of  his  Difcourfes,  66. 

. ,  his  City  would  require  a  Country  of  immeafurable  extent,  67. 

's  Account  of  the  different  Orders  of  Men  in  a  City  imperfeft, 

191. 

Sojourners,  their  fuuation,   112. 
Solon's  Opinion  of  Riches,   25. 

's  Law  for  reftraining  Property,  74. 

alters  the  Athenian  Government,   106. 

Soul  by  Nature  the  Governor  over  the  Body,  and  in  what  manner,  13. 

Soul  of  Man  how  divided,  385.  391. 

Speech,  a  proof  that  Man  was  formed  for  Society,  6. 

Stale,  each,  confiils  of  a  great  Number  of  Parts,   185. 

. ,  its  difproportionate  Increale  the  Caule  of  Revolutions,  247. 

. — — ,  firm,  what,  268. 

Stealing, 
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Stealing,  how  to  be  prevented,  76. 

Supreme  Power  fhould  be  ultimately  vefted  in  the  Laws,  174. 
Submiffion  to  Government,  when  it  is  Slavery,  349. 
Syracufe,  the  Government  of,  languid,  254. 

T. 

Temperance  in  a  Man  different  from  a  Woman,   125. 

Temples  how  to  be  built,  377.  . 

Thales,  his  Contrivance  to  get  Money,  36. 

fuppofed  to  be  the  Companion  of  Pnomacritus,   108. 

Things  necefiary  to  be  known  for  the  Management  of  Domeftic  Affairs, 

34,  35- 

• •  necefiary  in  the  Pofition  of  a  City,  37.3. 

Tribunals,  what  different  Things  they  mould  have  under  their  Jurifdic- 

tions,  230. 
Tyranny,   what,   135. 

. '• ,  not  natural,   176. 

. ,  whence  it  arifes,  148. 

. treated  of,  210. 

contains  all  that  is  bad  in  all  Governments,  ib. 

Tyrannies  how  eftablimed,  284. 

i how  preferved,  294.  298. 

.. of  fhort  Duration,  303. 

.         ,  Inftances  thereof,  314. 

Tyrant,  from  whom  ufually  chofen,  283: 

Tyrants,  many  of  them  originally  enjoyed  only  Kingly  Power,  284, 

Tyrant,  his  Objeft,  285. 

. ,  his  Guards,  ib. 

Tyrants,  the  Caufes  of  their  being  confpired  againft,  287. 
always  love  the  worft  of  Men,  296. 

U. 

Ufes  of  Poffeffions,  two,  26. 
Ufury  detefted,  33. 

V. 

Venality  to  be  guarded  againft,  275. 

Village,  what,   4. 

Virtues  different  in  different  Perfons,  39,  40,  41,  42. 

whether  the  fame  conftitute  a  good  Man  and  a  valuable  Citizen, 
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Virtue  of  a  Citizen  has  reference  to  the  State,  121. 

_ different  in  different  Governments,  ib. 

W. 

Walls  necefiary  for  a  City,  375. 

War,  what  is  gained  by  it,  in  fome  degree  a  natural  Acquifition,  24.. 

not  a  final  End,  348.  387. 

Wife,  the  proper  Government  of,  38. 
Women,  what  their  proper  Virtue,  39. 

not  to  be  indulged  in  improper  Liberties,  83. 
had  great  Influence  at  Lacedasmon,  ib. 
of  great  Difiervice  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  89. 
•,  why  indulged  by  them,  ib. 

. ,  their  proper  Time  of  Marrying,  394. 

.  how  to  be  managed  when  with  Child,  395. 

Z. 

Zaleucas,  Lcgiflator  of  the  Weftern  Locrians,  108. 
fuppoled  to  be  the  Scholar  of  Thales,  ib. 


